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Safety Clothing 


Here’s your one source of supply for everything in personnel pro- 
tective clothing from hoods right down to safety spats in 
plastic, chrome leather, duck, asbestos, rubber and synthetics 

Because M.5S.A. offers a complete safety wardrobe, you get exactly 
the item you need, in the material best suited for the job. Essential, 
too, are the comfort and durability qualities of M.S.A. safety 
clothing. Our tailoring is designed to meet worker’s demands for 
freedom-fit, and, at the same time, provides maximum wear 
Described here are a few of the items in our safety clothing line 
Write for complete details 


M-S‘A DECONTAMINATION SUITS 


Chemical-Type is made from flexible butyl-fairprene material 
Complete body and breathing protection where extreme chemical 
hazards exist. Air, cooled or heated, is supplied to both suit and 
hood through a combination hose and safety cable entering suit 
from back. Exhaust air is vented around neck area. Suit takes on 
balloon-effect when air enters. This provides greater comfort 
working freedom. Also available -M.S.A. Acid-Type Suit, made of 
neoprene-fairprene fabric. Same features as Chemical-Type. Both 
available in small, medium, large sizes 


M.S.A. FIRE SUITS M.S.A, HOODS 


Available in glass fiber Protection against acid 


cloth, coated inside with splash, caustics, corrosive 
liquids, gasoline, vapor 
fumes, dust Available 


plastic, rubberized cloth 


neoprene, aluminized out 
side. Also hoods in same 


materials 


M.S.A. APRONS 
Available in flame-proof 
duck, asbestos, chrome 
leather, synthetic rubber 
vinyl plastic. Protection 
against all job hazards 


cial heat-resistant gloves 


for emergencies 


M.S.A, FINGER GUARDS 
From full-length to finger 
tip in sizes. Leather, wool 
felt, asbestos, and neoprene 
coated. Flexible, comfort- 
able, durable. 


M.S.A. LEGGINGS 
Made of asbestos, chrome 
leather, flame-proof duck 
Comfortable fit, easy to 
get into or take off. Wire 
stitched seams ¥ 
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M.S.A. CHEMKLOS 
Made throughout of Dynel. 
Resists acids, caustics, 
mildew, moths. Last longer, 
smart appearance. Cover- 
alls, trousers, shirts. 
M.S.A,. RUBBERIZED 2 M.S.A. GLOVES 
PROTECTIVE SUITS Chrome leather, vinyl! plas- 
For use where acids or tic coated, rubber coated, 
caustics exist. Can be worn asbestos Every style. for 
with breathing apparatus every type of job. Also, spe- 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 4 


201 North Braddock Avenve, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. d 
At Your Service: 76 Branch Offices in the United States 7) SAFETY EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 


Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Sydney, N.S. 
Representatives in Principal Cities in Mexico, Central and South America \q Call the M.S.A. man on your every safety problem 


Cable Address: “MINSAF” P ttsburgh his job is to help you 





NEW WILLSON 

Satloe 
Contour -liné 
BROW REST 


> 
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adds extra comfort and protection! 


This recent Willson development features a 
handsome bronze acetate buty- 
rate frame that quickly wins 
worker approval! 


its integrally molded brow rest holds 
lenses well away from the eyes. 
Extra space permits cool comfort. 
And all workers—especially those 
who wear prescription glasses— 
welcome the additional clearance 
provided. 


Like other popular Willson FeatherSpecs* 
shown, the new style FW3 is excep- 
tionally light in weight. Distortion- 
free lenses are .040" thick ace- 


More than 300 Safety P 


tate, readily removable, available 
in clear or green. Matching hallf- 
plastic, half cable temples adjust 
for snug fit. 


These comfortable spectacles will be worn 
all day long without fatigue or eye 
strain. They provide ample impact 
protection for light grinding, wood- 
working, spot welding, inspection 
andotherjobs which donotdemand 
heavy duty goggles. 


Ask your Willson distributor to show you 
the new FW3 FeatherSpec® with 
Brow Rest. Or write for bulletin. 
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WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 205 WASHINGTON ST., READING, PA. 
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‘ALSO AVAILABLE— 


POPULAR METAL FRAME 
FeatherSpecs”.. . 


FWI—.040” thick clear or green lens, 
wire core plastic skull temples; also 


FW61, same with 060” thick lens 


FW2—.040” thick clear or green lens, 
industrial covered cable temples; also 
FW62, same with 060” thick lens 





National Safety Council 


Chartered by the Congress of 
the United States 


Home Orrice 

425 North Michigan Ave 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Eastean Orrice 

800 Chrysler Building 


New York 17, N. ¥ 


Reg. US Western Orrice 
Pat. Of 950 California Street 
San Francisco 8, Calif 


Chairman of the Trustees: 

W. 5S. S&S. Ropegrs, Chairman of the 
Board, The Texas Company, New York 
Chairman, Board of Directors: 

. E. F. ov Powr, director, Employees Re- 
THE COVER: A new Council service designed to put more showmanship lations Sunastnent, . I ‘0 a ée 
into safety. (See page 31) Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del 


President 
Neo H. Deansoan, Chicago 


EDITORIAL General Manager: 


Georce C. Stewart, Chicago 


17 New Frontiers Secretary: 
R. L. Forney, Chicago 


Vice Presidents 


FEATURE ARTICLES For Farms 
Guy L. Nosie, managing director, Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls 


18 Jules Verne Wasn't Dreaming Clubs, Chicago 


22 Automation, Safety’s New Ally—John B. Stirling gp Rays agg le -+- — 
24 Safety Training—100 Per Cent—J. B. Yanity 
For Homes 


Steel Co., Chicago 
26 Hearing Is Worth Saving—Louise E. Davidson, R.N. ie eeeeeent, Amertenn 
Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass 


28 All in the Night’s Work For Industry 


H. J. Sromner, director of Industrial 


30 The New Man (Diary of a Safety Engineer) —Bill Andrews Relations, The Youngstown Sheet and 

. Tube Co., Yougstown, Ohio 

31 Safety—Rain or Shine For Local Safety Organizations 

Rosert R. Snovcrass, president, Atlas 

32 High-Line Hazards on a Table Top—John F. Phelan Auto Finance Co., Atlanta, Ga 

2 . ; For Membership 

34 Is Your Suggestion Program Safety Conscious? Rosgat T. Ross, manager, Employee 
» ‘ Services, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 

—Arthur D. Murphy ae 
Free Insurance—Robert D. Gidel For Public Information 


Boyrp Lewis, vice-president and execu- 
The Radial Saw—Data Sheet D-353 tive editor, NEA Service, Inc., New York 
For Schools and Colleges 


35 

36 

39 Changes in ASA Standard Z16.1 Dr. Lower B. Fisuen, chairman, North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 

42 
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Build Them Yourself -F,. P. Hutchinson ondary Schools, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIL. 


Taking Stock—A. C. Rubel For Traffic and Transportation 
Frankxiin M. Kagmu, director, Traffic 


55 Eye Protection Got the Green Light—A. L. Schwan Division, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, Evanston, I) 


70 A Congress Headliner of 1952 For Women's Activities 

Miss Maazton E. Martin, Commissioner 
of Labor and Industry, State of Maine, 
Augusta, Me 


DEPARTMENTS Norvat Burcu, Editorial Director, Coun- 


cil Publications 
For Distinguished Service 52 Industrial Health Caaman Fisn, Editor 
- Tom Dopps, Managing Editor 
Safety Valve : Lighter Side Joun Gwin, Associate Editor 
aie Safet ibrary Rateu Moses, Art Director 
Accident Barorn eter -— ety MM oan d H. W. Cuampuin, Advertising Manager 
Wire from Washington Safety Films Outver Micxma, Advertising Production 
3 P | Manager 
Coming Events , erecnais Nationa Sarery News is published 
What's New in Council! Services monthly by National Safety Council 
Cases for Comment ; Copyright 1955 by National Safety Coun- 
Small Businesses and : Safety Posters cll. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as sec- 
wre . e ond class matter June 21, 1921, at the 
Associations Calendar Contest Winners Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the 
Green Cross News y New Safety Equipment act of March 3, 1879. Subscription rate: 
to members, $5.50 per year, single 


copies 55 cents; to non-members, 50 
Statements and opinions advanced in signed articles are personal expres per year, single copies, 75 cents. — 
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10-inch safety field boot 


all the protection of a high-cut 
with the comfort of a regular shoe 


STOCK 
No. 1914 


LERIGH 


SAFETY SHOE COMPANY 
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Here is a brand new type of heavy duty 
field boot that has received remarkable 
acceptance in the short time since we 
introduced it. The 10-inch height gives 

all the ankle and leg protection the average 
field worker needs, plus greater all-weather 
comfort. Two adjustments, at top and 
ankle, provide fitting as snug as the wearer 
wants it. Dozens of companies have already 
adopted this new boot as standard 
equipment for all heavy outdoor jobs. 
Order a sample pair for display. 


Your men will like it, too. 





FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


HREE TYPES of awards are given by the National Safety Council 

to industrial units in recognition of outstanding performance in 
accident prevention: 
1. THE AWARD OF HONOR is available to units whose records, though 
not perfect, meet rigorous standards of excellence. These standards take 
into account the previous experience of the unit as well as the experience 
of the industry in which it operates. A unit must qualify on both frequency 
rate and severity rate. The Award of Honor is available also to units which 
complete 3,000,000 man-hours without a disabling injury 
2. THE AWARD OF MERIT has similar, but less exacting, requirements 
Minimum number of injury-free man-hours needed to qualify is 1,000,000 
% THE CERTIFICATE OF COMMENDATION is available only for injury- 
free records covering a period of one or more full calendar years and 
totaling 200,000 to 1,000,000 man-hours 


Details of eligibility requirements may be obtained by writing to 


the Statistical Division, National Safety Council. 


* * 


AWARDS OF HONOR 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga. 

Daystrom Instrument Co., Arch- 
bald, Pa. Entire company. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa 
Monica (Calif.) Division. 

Ford Motor Co., Dallas Assembly 
Plant. 

General Electric Co., Hanford 
Atomic Products Operations 
Illinois Central Railroad, Burn 

side Shops, Chicago 
Permacel Tape Corp., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Entire company 
United States Rubber Co., Nauga 
tuck (Conn.) Footwear Plant. 


AWARDS OF MERIT 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Coke & 
Chemical Co., Swedeland, Pa 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Plant No. 4, W. Leechburg, Pa 
The British American Oil Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Central Region, 

Marketing Department 


& * * 


Carrier Corp., Geddes Street 
Plant, Thompson Road Plant, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ford Motor Co., Three awards: 
Aircraft Turbine Plant, Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Foundry, Livonia 


Automatic Transmission Plant. 


The Formica Co., Winton Place 
Plant, Cincinnati. 


General Electric Co., Two awards: 
Direct Current Motor & Gen- 
erator Department, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and Erie, Pa.; Motor De- 
partment, Somersworth, N. H 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Repub- 
lic Rubber Division, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista 
(Calif.) and Riverside (Calif.) 
Divisions. 

Solar Aircraft Co., San 
Plant. 


The United States Printing and 
Lithograph Co., St. Charles 
(Ill.) Division. 


Diego 


United States Spring & Bumper 
Co., Division of Rheem Manu- 
facturing, Los Angeles. 


Western Electric Co., Inc.. Four 
Awards: Cleveland Distributing 
House, Newark Distributing 
House, St. Louis Distributing 
House, Washington (D.C.) Dis- 
tributing House. 


West Point Manufacturing Co., 
Lanett Miil Division, West 
Point, Ga 


A Safety Record’s 
Silver Anniversary 


Du Pont’s Benger Laboratory 
at Waynesboro, Va., has com- 
pleted 25 years of operation with- 
out a disabling injury. 

The mark of nearly 6,250,000 
injury-free hours, set at the stroke 
of the New Year, surpassed in 
man-hours-worked the quarter 
century safety mark established 
just six months ago by the com- 
pany’s Rubber Laboratory at 
Deepwater Point, N. J 

Operating without a lost-time 
accident since it started up on 
January 1, 1930, Benger Labora- 
tory personnel, averaging some 
240, perform jobs ranging from 
synthesizing a new fiber to hand 
ironing test materials. They have 
amassed 9,131 injury-free days. 

The type of work done in the 
Benger Laboratory, which devel- 
oped “Orlon” acrylic fiber, “re- 
quires designing new types of 
machines and experimenting with 
hazardous chemicals and reac- 
tions,” Dr. L. F. Salisbury, labo- 
ratory director, said. 

The Benger Laboratory, which 
also does research on acetate yarn, 
has won 14 awards from the Na- 
tional Safety Council in the past 
25 years. 
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Air Casualties ia 


It’s bad air that does it. But you can step up : 
production by putting a Coppus Blower on : ¥ 
the job to keep the air moving — and keep ; ro | 


the men cool. > 


a? 
The kind of air a man works in has a lot ¥ 
to do with how much work he can turn out. V4 

In confined places like shipholds or tanks ) f 
or drums or boilers . . . or wherever the 
air is stagnant or hot or full of fumes... 
a Coppus Blower is a must for getting 
first-class work out of the men, all the time. 

A Coppus Blower or Exhauster helps 
avoid sickness and lassitude due to bad air 

. and improves morale, too. 


e° a ~ ‘ » 
Portable and adaptable for special pur- 

poses, Coppus Blowers and Exhausters will Loa 

have dozens of uses around your plant. 

The “Blue Ribbon” (a blue painted band) 


is your assurance of quality performance 
at lowest cost. 
BLUE RIBBON SUSSens ap 


CABLE MANHOLE AND TANK VENTILATORS — BOILER MANHOLE BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTERS — HEAT KILLERS — 
SHIPHOLD VENTILATORS... DESIGNED FOR YOUR INDUSTRY — ENGINEERED FOR YOU 


MAIL THIS CouPON To Coppus Engineering Corp., 122 Park Avenue, Worcester 2, Mass. Sales offices in 
THOMAS’ REGISTER. Other “Blue Ribbon” Products in BEST’S SAFETY DIRECTORY. 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON SUPPLYING FRESH AIR TO MEN WORKING: 


C intaniks, tank cars, ([) on boiler repair jobs, ee oe 
COOLING: 


oO in underground cable 
0 switchboards, 


[_] om coke ovens, Oo a 
‘=| S ~~ // rub- oO tile. CITY. 


‘= in ~~? fusilages, 


(Write here any special ventilat- 
ing problem you may have.) 


ee eee ee eee ee ee a. eo See te eee ean ae ee eee 
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THE SAFETY VALVE 


Brotherhood 


“No MAN is ever completely and permanently a 
stranger to his fellow man,” said Albert Schweitzer. 
That’s a good text for Brotherhood Week, to be 
observed February 20-27, under the sponsorship 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

The sponsors, of course, do not intend brother- 
hood to be limited to those two groups. There are 
quite a few million of God’s children who bear 
other labels. 

I got a personal lesson in brotherhood not long 
ago when the Park Ridge Community Church spon- 
sored a brotherhood Sunday of its own. A group of 
students from Chicago’s International House were 
invited out to spend the week end with members 
of the congregation, to attend church with them 
and meet later at an informal tea 

Among them were Europeans of several denomi- 
nations, one Moslem from Iraq and one from Paki- 
stan, and two Sikhs. 

Our house guest was a 22-year-old Sikh, complete 
with beard and turban. Son of a physician in India, 
he was majoring in electrical engineering at Illinois 
Tech. He was physically handsome and his com- 
mand of English and general cultural level would 
make a lot of Caucasians seem like barbarians. 

The church sent out a mimeographed letter brief- 
ing the hosts on the care and feeding of their guests. 

“Some of your guests may not be Christians,” the 
letter reminded us. “Some of them also have politi- 
cal and economic views at variance with ours. But 
remember that most of you are Protestants and 
Republicans or Democrats because your parents 
were.” 

To be prepared, I read what the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica had to say about the Sikhs. What I read 
was distinctly favorable. Their principal tenets are 
those to which most Christians could subscribe. 
And I can remember the time when the average 
churchman would have regarded these people as 
poor lost heathens to be saved! 

“Do the Sikh beliefs discourage attending services 
of other faiths?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Singh. “We believe there is 
good in all religions and we are free to attend their 
churches. And others are welcome at our places 
of worship, providing they remove their shoes and 
keep their heads covered.” 

That, it seemed to me, was in keeping with the 
true spirit of Christianity, if not with its outward 


forms. 


After S-D Day 

Ir S-D Day accomplished nothing else, it revealed 
widespread interest in safety, extending from the 
White House down to individual motorists in your 
block and mine. 

It is inconceivable that any person living in the 
U.S.A. could have been unaware that December 15, 
1954, was Safe Driving Day. The greatest publicity 
campaign safety has yet known bombarded the pub- 
lie consciousness through the printed page, radio 
and TV. 

Headline after headline, broadcast after broadcast, 
and one TV show after another, outdoor advertising 
panels, banners, posters, lapel buttons and cards— 
every known medium of communication—contribu- 
ted to getting the idea of avoiding sudden death and 
injury across to the reading and listening public 
who provide the raw material for accidents 

What was actually accomplished in terms of 
casualties? 

On the comparable day of 1953—Wednesday, De- 
cember 16—a survey by the President’s Action 
Committee for Traffic Safety showed that 60 persons 
died in traffic. On S-D Day there were 51 traffic 
deaths—a saving of nine lives 

Were nine lives worth all the effort? 

That depends on whose lives were saved. If one 
of them happened to be yours or that of somebody 
you loved, you can skip the question. 

In addition to the nine who didn’t die, there were 
undoubtedly several hundred who weren’t injured 
and hundreds whose cars were still functioning the 
morning after. And among those depending on 
private transportation to earn a living, loss of a car 
may be almost as crippling as a broken arm. The 
mental anguish is sometimes as great. 

An energetic follow-up is needed to capitalize on 
the benefits of such a project. S-D Day captured 
public interest; never before had so many people 
been thinking and talking about safety. But, as 
the Negro spiritual puts it: 

“Everybody talkin’ about heaven ain’t goin’ 
there.” 


In This Issue . 

ANY SAFETY ENGINEER who had 40 men under 
water at one time in new and specially designed 
breathing apparatus and facing a variety of uncer- 
tain hazards would be sure to have some anxious 
moments. Filming 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 
was an extreme example of what the movie industry 
faces in manufacturing thrills for cinema audiences 
Production of the film was a triumph of training 
and the use of ingenious equipment. (Page 18) 

* * * 

A safety man’s view of automation in the auto- 
motive industry is presented in the first article on 
the subject to appear in the News. It’s a subject 
you'll be hearing a lot of from now on. (Page 22) 
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PROGRESS 


Today's 19 styles of austempered 
steel toes include every advancement over 
the years . . . from the original Munson type 
steel toe crudely hammered out in an old 
New England blacksmith shop to the modern 
precision-built WINGUARDS. 








This progressive line of steel toes offer your 
workers not only up-to-the-minute styling but 
added safety factors as well. 


~ 


‘\ 


Safety Box Toe Company 


812 STATLER BUILDING + BOSTON 
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THE ACCIDENT BAROMETER 


Prepared by the Statistical Division, 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS in October 
totaled 7,600, a decrease of 400 
from October 1953. The reduction 
was shared about equally by each 
class. 

The total for ten months was 
74,200, or 5 per cent below the 
1953 comparable total of 78,000. 
There was a sizable reduction in 
fatal home accidents, moderate 
decreases in motor-vehicle and 
work, and a small reduction in 
public non-motor-vehicle deaths. 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths 


The October total of motor- 
vehicle deaths was 3,580, a de- 
crease of 2 per cent from 3,650 in 
1953. Compared to 1952, it was 
a reduction of 2 per cent, also 

Deaths for the ten months to- 
taled 29,350, a decrease of 6 per 
cent from the 1953 total of 31,100 
The ten-month death rate per 
100,000,000 vehicle miles is not 
available, but the nine-month 
rate was 6,2, a reduction of 9 per 
cent from the 1953 comparable 
rate of 6.8. 

Of the 47 states reporting for 
ten months, 36 had fewer deaths 
than in 1953 and 11 had more 
deaths. A total of 484 cities with 
populations of more than 10,000 
reported a decrease of 10 per cent 
for October and 8 per cent for the 
ten-month period. 
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October 
Ten Months 


Regional changes from 1953 in 
the ten-month death totals were: 
North Atlantic T% 

South Atlantic 
North Central 
South Central 

Mountain 


Pacific 
Work Accidents 


Deaths from work accidents 
numbered approximately 1,200, or 
100 less than occurred in October, 
1953. The ten-month total was 
12,000, a reduction of 5 per cent 
from 12,600 in 1953. 

The October frequency rate per 
million man-hours in eighteen 
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sectional accident prevention con- 
tests conducted by the National 
Safety Council was 5.55, a de- 
crease of 5 per cent from October 
1953. The ten-month rate was 
5.64, a reduction of 9 per cent. 
The October rate for plants in 
community council contests was 
6.09, a reduction of 18 per cent 
from October 1953. The ten- 
month rate was 6.62, a decrease 
of 8 per cent. 


Public Deaths 


There were approximately 1,100 
deaths from public non-motor- 
vehicle accidents in October, or 
8 per cent below October 1953. 

The ten-month death total was 

3,500, about 100 fewer than oc- 
curred in the first ten months of 
1953. Decreases in deaths from 
drowning, firearms and transpor- 
tation accidents were nearly offset 
by increases in deaths from burns 
and falls. There was a moderate 
increase in deaths of persons 65 
years and over. Other age groups 
showed decreases with the largest 
change noted for persons 15 to 24 
years old. 


Home Deaths 


October deaths from home acci- 
dents numbered approximately 
2,000, a decrease of 5 per cent 
from October 1953. 

The January-October total was 
22,100, a reduction of 6 per cent 
from 23,400 in 1953. There were 
moderate decreases in deaths 
from mechanical suffocation and 
falls; reductions in burns 
and firearms accidents; and no 
change in fatal poisonings. All 
age groups showed decreases from 
1953 with the greatest improve- 
ment recorded for children 5 to 
14 years old. 
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a safety spectacle with color styling 


that’s modern and appealing! 
A NEW STYL-IZE SHAPE LENS. Styl-Ize Butyrate 
frames are rugged and stronger . . . provide richer 
finish in selective colors. 


lighter and more comfortable! 


ONLY HALF THE WEIGHT of hardened glass. Takes 
the heavy discomfort out of day long wear, and stays 
put in proper nose position. 


TWICE AS STRONG as hardened glass .. . eliminates 
danger of sharp splinters. 


on a PLANO 
) P| | | [ ® or PRESCRIPTION 
as SINGLE VISION ... BIFOCAL 


the new safety lens material. Not a glass not a thermoplastic 


but an exclusive USSSCO formula of compounded resins 


_ BRONZE, CRYSTAL, BLUE 


Hy , 


ae 
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AN EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN 


Becoming frames combine strength and sturdi 
ness with style. Women like the light weight 


—that avoids unsightly marking of the nose 


Burgundy, Blue, ¢ rystal 


All Optilite lenses also available in stand 
ard P.3 shape, metal and plastic frames 


A fully experienced USSSCO service 
All Styl-tze 5S, ectacles meet Federal Specifications engineer will assist in your eye 
fe r Optical Quolities, Impact Resistance and protection program. Centect your 
strength of Materials neorest USSCO Sales Office fisted 

in the classified section of your tele 


Working for You or write direct 
to Make Safety Work 


phone directory 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SPECTACLES 


BRANCHES It PRINCIPAL tODUSTRIAL CITIES 
IN CANADA, PARMELEE LTO, TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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WITH THE CONVENING of the 84th 
Session of the Congress, the pace 
of consideration of safety matters 
has quickened in Washington. In 
the first two days of this Congres- 
sional session, some 1,950 bills 
were introduced, some of which 
involve safety matters in one or 
another way. 


President's Message on 
State of Union 


As provided for in the Constitu- 
tion, the President submitted to 
the Congress his Message on the 
State of the Union. The President 
said some things of substantial im- 
portance in the field of safety: 

1). Taxes. The Federal excise 
tax on gasoline is due to be re- 
duced on April 1, by operation of 
statute. The President recom- 
mended that the present rate be 
continued and expressed the hope 
that reductions could be made 
next year; 

2). Transportation. The Presi- 
dent promised a Special Message 
to the Congress, which will have 
been sent by the time this Wire 
appears in print. This message is 
expected to outline his 10-year 
plan for highway improvement; in 
its preparation, the President said, 
he will have been aided by a re 
port from his Advisory Committee 
on a National Highway Program, 
under the chairmanship of Gen 
eral Clay, and by recommenda- 
tions from the Conference of State 
Governors. 

The President also noted that a 
cabinet committee was thoroughly 
examining Federal transportation 
policies, to recommend legislation 
correcting any deficiencies which 
may be found; 

3). Health. The President indi- 
cated that he would propose (a) 
“better consumer protection un 
der our existing pure food and 
drug laws,” and (b) “strengthened 
programs to combat the increas 


ingly serious pollution of our 
rivers and streams and the grow- 
ing problems of air pollution.” 

4). Labor. The President stated 
that “the administration will pro- 
pose other important measures in- 
cluding occupational safety ad 
Highways 

The Supreme Court of the 
United States has handed down a 
decision that a state (in this in- 
stance, Illinois) could not suspend 
the privilege of operating trucks 
over state highways despite re- 
peated violations of state highway 
regulations concerning maximum 
weight and load limitations, when 
such offending motor-carrier was 
engaged in interstate operations 
under the Federal Motor Carrier 
Act (Castle v. Hayes Freight 
Lines, Inc., December 6, 1954). 

The Bureau of Public Roads, in 
its Annual Report for 1954, out- 
lined developments in highway 
safety activities and the effect of 
highway design on accidents. 

The Conference of State Gov- 
ernors has appointed a_ liaison 
committee, headed by Governor 
Thomas Stanley of Virginia, to 
work with Congress for the pas- 
sage of the President’s highway 
program. 

Among the bills introduced in 
Congress affecting highways, H.R 
18 (Dingell) and H.R. 195 (Stag- 
gers) provide for a cross-country 
or national super-highway system, 
and H. J. Res. 113 (Steed) would 
set up a Highway Finance Cor- 
poration while H.R. 1798 (Hand) 
would establish a National Super- 
highway Commission; H.R. 234 
(Buckley), H.R. 235 (Dondero) 
and H.R. 370 (Elliot) would re- 
vise the Federal-aid highway act: 
H.R. 154 (Multer) would provide 
for a nationally uniform system of 
automobile registration; and H.R. 
19 (Dingell) would set aside a 
portion of the gas excise tax ex- 
clusively for highway aid 


Industrial Safety 


H.R. 433 (Heseltine) proposes 
amendment of the National Gas 
Act so as to authorize the Federal 
Power Commission to prescribe 
safety regulations for natural-gas 
companies. And H.R. 163 (Price) 
would require the installation of 
communication systems on rail- 
roads. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has promulgated a revision of its 
1935 Trade Practice Rules for the 
Fire Extinguishing Appliance In- 
dustry; the revised rules do not 
cover automatic sprinkler systems 
or automatic fire apparatus. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has deferred from Janu- 
ary 1, 1955 to July 1, 1955, the 
effective date of its rules and in- 
structions for the inspection and 
testing of electrically-operated 
freight or pasenger trains which 
are operated by a single set of 
controls. 

Air and water pollution contin- 
ues to be a matter of considerable 
concern. The President, in his 
State of the Union Message, prom- 
ised to propose “strengthened 
programs.” The Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
called for expanded activity, in 
this field, particularly by way of 
research and field investigations. 
And the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice called attention to the “critical 
need” for action to prevent water 
pollution, and stated that in con- 
nection with air pollution “there 
is a basic need for intensified re- 
search by all groups concerned: — 
industry, private laboratories 
communities, State and Federal 
H.R. 835 (Ray) pro- 
vides for research into the causes 
and methods of control of air pol- 
lution: and H.R. 1833 (Radwan) 


deals with water pollution in cer- 


agencies.” 


tain international waters 


—To page 102 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


© 


Feb. 27, Mar. 1, New Orleans 

Southern Safety Conference and Ex- 
position (Jung Hotel). W. L. Groth, 
executive director, P.O. Box 8927, Rich- 
mond 25, Va. 


Mar, 1-3, Urbana, Ul. 

Forty-first Illinois Annual Confer- 
ence on Highway Engineering. Wil- 
liam 8. Pollard, Jr., assistant conference 
director, College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, II! 


Mar. 8-9, Philadelphia 

Twenty-first Annual Philadelphia 
Regional Safety and Fire Conference 
and Exhibit. (Broadwood Hotel). Wal- 
ter W. Matthews, managing director, 
Philadelphia Safety Council, 17th and 
Sansom Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa 


Mar, 21-22- Boston, Mass. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Massachusetts 
Safety Conference (Hotel Statler). 
Sponsored by the Safety Councils of 
Massachusetts. Bruce Campbell, man- 
ager, Massachusetts Safety Council, 31 
State St., Boston. 


Mar. 21-22, Houston, Texas 

Annual Texas Safety Conference 
(Rice Hotel). J. O. Musick, general 
manager, Texas Safety Association, Inc., 
830 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas 


Mar. 22, Madison, Wis. 
Wisconsin Canners Safety Institute." 


Mar, 21-23, Los Angeles 

Second Annual Southern California 
Safety Congress and Exhibit. (Ambas- 
sader Hotel). Joseph M. Kaplan, secre- 
tary-manager, Greater Los Angeles 
Chapter, NSC, 610 South Main St., Los 
Angeles 14. 


Mar. 29-31, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thirtieth Annual Western Pennsy!- 
vania Safety Engineering Conference 
and Exhibit (Hotel William Penn) 
Harry H. Brainerd, executive manager, 
605 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Mar. 30-31, Indianapolis 

Eighth Central Indiana Safety Con- 
ference and Exhibit (Claypool Hotel) 
Jack E. Gunnell, Indianapolis Safety 
Council, 320 N. Meridian St., Indian 


apolis 11, Ind. 


Mar, 31, Apr. 1, Kansas City, Mo. 
Central States Safety Congress (Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium and President Ho- 


tel). George M. Burns, director, Kan- 
sas City Safety Council, 419 Dwight 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Apr. 4-5, Toronto, Ont. 

Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations, Annual Conference (Royal 
York Hotel). R. G. D. Anderson, gen- 
eral manager, 90 Harbour St., Toronto 
1, Ont. 


Apr. 11-15, New York 

Twenty-fifth Annual Safety Conven- 
tion and Exposition, Greater New York 
Safety Council. (Hotel Statler). Paul 
F. Stricker, executive vice-president, 
Greater New York Safety Council, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


Apr. 19-20, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Northeastern Indiana Safety Confer- 
ence and Exposition (Chamber of Com- 
merce Building). Ivan A. Martin, man- 
ager, Safety Council, Chamber of 
Commerce of Fort Wayne, Fort Wayne 
2, Ind. 


Apr. 19-21, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Fifteenth Western New York Safety 
Conference, in cooperation with the 
American Society of Safety Engineers 
(Niagara Hotel). Patsy E. Gismondi, 
executive secretary, 1436 Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo 9, N. Y. 


Apr. 26-28, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Michigan Safe- 
ty Conference. (Pantlind Hotel and 
Civie Auditorium). R. H. Goring, ex- 
ecutive secretary, c/o Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Apr. 26-28, Cleveland 

Twenty-fifth All Ohio Safety Con- 
gress and Exhibit (Hotel Cleveland and 
Hotel Hollenden). Headquarters at 
Hotel Cleveland. A. W. Moon, congress 
manager, c/o Division of Safety and 
Hygiene, Industrial Commission of 
Ohio, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Apr. 28, Platteville, Wis. 
Southwest Regional Safety Confer- 


ence.* 





Wide awake now- but TOO LATE! 


‘ - 





GUILTY! | . gecause you 
FELL ASLEEP WHILE DRIVING 
“| -THEY DIED / 


Courtesy General Electric Co. 


May 2-4, Allentown, Bethichem, 
Easton, Pa. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Eastern Penn- 
sylvania Safety Conference. Harold A. 
Seward, secretary-treasurer, Lehigh 
Valley Safety Council, 602 E. Third St., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


May 13, Marinette, Wis. 
Fox River Valley and Lakeshore 
Regional Safety Conference.* 


May 16-18, Syracuse 

Central New York Safety Conference 
& Exposition. Newell C. Townsend, 
administrative secretary, Safety Divi- 
sion, Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, 
351 S. Warren St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


May 17, Madison, Wis. 
Rock River Valley Regional Safety 
Conference.* 


May 18-20, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Twenty-fifth Annual North Carolina 
Safety Conference (Robert E. Lee 
Hotel). H. S. Baucom, safety director, 
North Carolina Industrial Commission, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


May 19, Racine, Wis. 
Southeast Lakeshore Regional Safety 
Conference.* 


May 19-20, Duluth, Minn. 

Thirty-first Annual Conference of the 
Lake Superior Mines Safety Council 
(Hotel Duluth). John A. Johnson, sec- 
retary, 18 Federal Bldg., Duluth 2, 
Minn. 


June 2-4, Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Safety Association, Annual 
Meeting. (Jefferson Hotel). William M. 
Myers, executive secretary, Virginia 
Safety Association, Room 302, 1103 E. 
Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 


June 7-8, Hartford, Conn. 

Tenth Annual Conference of the 
Connecticut Safety Society (Statler 
Hotel). William G. Willse, manager, 
National of Hartford Group, 1000 Asy- 
lum Avenue, Hartford 15, Conn. 


June 7, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Wisconsin River Valley Regional 
Safety Conference.* 


June 9, New Richmond, Wis. 
Northwest Regional Safety Confer- 
ence,.* 


Sept. 15-16, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Maine State 
Safety Conference (Marshall House). 
Arthur F. Minchin, secretary, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, State 
House, Augusta, Me 


Oct. 17-21, Chicago 

Forty-third National Safety Congress 
and Exposition. (Conrad Hilton Hotel). 
R. L. Forney, secretary, National Safe- 
ty Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, 11. 


*For information about Wisconsin 
Regional Safety Conferences write R 
W. Gillette, exec. secretary-treasurer, 
Wisconsin Council of Safety, State Of- 
fice Bldg., Madison 2, Wis. 
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From the men The handling ease of an 


who design... 


oem Noo) ATLAS Sling means safe, fast, 
LOW-COST HANDLING 


C faster. That's the reason why flexibility, lightness, and 


\] handling ease are part of the basic design of Macwhyte 
ATLAS Round-Braided Slings 

Here's how handling ease is built into the finished 
ATLAS Sling: all ropes in ATLAS Slings are braided 
in a continuous, spiral path. Ropes are endless—all 
ropes in the body are the same length and carry an 
equal share of the load. There are two pairs of Left 





* A sling designed to handle easily will handle loads 


Lay, and two pairs of Right Lay ropes—making a total 
of eight ropes in the equally balanced-braided body of 
the Sling. 

Users can attach ATLAS Slings faster because of 
their “built-in” handling ease. And these Slings last 


30,000-Ib longer because they do not snarl, kink, or curl up as 

propeller being mm, easily as ordinary slings. 
ae Many Macwhyte Slings of standard design in Round- 
Braided Sling a A Braided, Flat-Braided, Single-Part, and Grommet 
figure 8 Choker ™ ‘ez, ; Slings are illustrated in the Macwhyte Sling Catalog 
eerie braided ’ é Special slings can be designed to meet individual 
body hugs the ; 
contour of 1) Macwhyte engineers will gladly recommend the 

the load. oie 


requirements. 


proper sling for your material handling needs. Their 
recommendations can save you time, money, and 
labor. 
Ask any Macwhyte distributor, or write 
direct to 
MACWHYTE COMPANY 
2902 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
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maining load rating tables, t Manufacturers of Internally Lubricated PRE formed Wire Rope, 
iMustratic ind general | Braided Wire Rope Slings, Aircraft Cables and Assemblies, 
1 Monel Metal, Stainless Steel Wire Rope, and Wire Rope As 

semblies. Catalogs available on request 
Mill Depots: New York + Pittsburgh + Chicago + St. Paul 
Ft. Worth « Portland « Seattle « San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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CASES for 
COMMENT 


Compiled by 


ROBERT D. GIDEL 


Senior Consulting Engineer 
Industrial Department, NSC 


record? 


review the facts. 





IS THAT INJURY chargeable to your occupational injury 


In some cases there is reasonable doubt as to whether the 
injury arises out of or in the course of employment. This 
can usually be decided by consulting ASA STANDARD 
CODE Z16.1-1945. If there is any doubt as to interpretation 
of the Code, the Committee of Judges of the American 
Standards Association’s Sectional Committee is available to 


A few cases are discussed here. It is hoped they will aid 
readers not only in determining the chargeability of accidents 
but also in planning preventive measures. 





Changing Clothing 


While bending over to take off 
his work pants, the employee felt 
pain all over his back and legs 
He was assisted to his home by 
his fellow workers and was visited 
the next day by the plant physi- 
cian, who advised that the pain 
was in the area of the left sacro 
region and prescribed rest. The 
employee returned to work six 
days later. 

The employer did not believe 
the employee was violating any 
rules for safety, that the task he 
was performing was unfamiliar to 
him, or that the occurrence could 
have been prevented by anyone; 
it just happened. 


Decision. This case should be 
included in the company’s work 
injury rates. 


Comment. If any employee is 
required to wear certain protec 
tive clothing because of his work, 
or if his work clothes become ex- 
cessively soiled or dirty so that 
changing them is necessary, then 
it would seem that this activity 
could be classified as arising out 
of and in the course of employ- 
ment. However, if he was merely 
changing them for personal rea- 
sons, his clothing not being ex- 
ceptionally dirty or soiled, it 
would seem that the case should 
not be reportable. 

In many instances, more con- 
sideration should be given to (1) 
Facilities for employees who must 
change or clean up after a work 
shift; (2) Sanitation problems and 
hazards entailed when showers 
or washing facilities are neces- 
sary; (3) Fire and sanitation prob 
lems where lockers are provided 
for storage of clothing and other 
articles; (4) Dermatitis, and other 


factors involved when clothing 
and cleaning of clothing are pro- 
vided by the employer. Lower 
worker morale, as well as injuries, 
can result from insufficient con- 
sideration or control of these fac- 
tors. 


Salvage Operations 


A large amount of obsolete 
equipment in one of the unat- 
tended stations was sold to a sal- 
vage company. The sale included 
their dismantling and 
the equipment. In negotiating 
‘vith the salvage company for re- 
moval of this equipment, it was 
agreed that the owner company 
would furnish a “watcher” to ob- 
serve the activity of the salvage 
men, so that they would not con- 
tact energized equipment. 

In removing equipment, an oxy- 
acetylene torch had been used to 
cut steel. While this operation 
was going on, men from nearby 
plants were assigned at various 
times to observe and watch the 
operations of the salvage men to 
see that the salvage men did not 
expose themselves to certain haz- 
ards and to see that they removed 
the equipment specified in the 
contract. 

An accident occurred when an 
employee, who was assigned the 
duty of watching the salvage men, 
became bored with just standing 
around and asked permission of 
the salvage men to go out in the 
yard and use their torch to cut 
some of the steel they were sal- 
vaging. While he was operating 
the torch, it back-fired and caused 
an explosion that resulted in 
burns on both of his hands that 
required hospitalization for sev- 
eral weeks. 

There was nothing in the regu- 
lar job assignment of the injured 


removing 


employee which required him to 
use an oxyacetylene torch. He 
was rated as an electrician and 
worked with an electrical mainte- 
nance crew. He had never been 
trained in the use of this type of 
equipment and would normally 
not do any work which would re- 
quire its use. He disregarded spe- 
cific instructions and left the 
scene of his assignment which was 
merely to observe the operations. 


Decision. This injury should 
not be included in the industrial 
injury rates on the basis that this 
employee took himself outside of 
his employment when he left his 
regular work area and used the 
oxyacetylene torch to amuse him- 


self. 


Comment. Although Paragraph 
2.1.1 of the Code states: In the 
course of employment shall in- 
clude .. . together with voluntary 
work undertaken by them while 
on duty with the intention of 
their employer, the 
facts in this case would not ap- 
pear to fall within the interpreta- 
tion given this paragraph. 

This case illustrates another 
source of difficulty when inde- 
pendent contractors are operating 
on the premises. Not only is it 
essential to see that the operations 
of the independent contractor 
conform to the specific safety 
standards of the company, but it 
is also necessary to instruct work- 
ers that they should not interfere 
with nor attempt to aid such op- 
erations when it would take them 
outside the scope of their duties. 


benefiting 


Corrective Shoes 


An employee with more than 
20 years’ satisfactory service has 
—To page 47 
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New Frontiers 


4 be SEA HAS ALWAYS presented a mystery and a challenge 
It lured the restless Phoenicians and the Vikings, who, unfor- 
tunately, left no authentic records of their voyages. 

The age of discovery, which began with Columbus and Magellan, 
came at a time when the languages of many countries were becoming 
stabilized and more people could read and write. Printing was be- 
ginning to preserve and circulate knowledge. Inquiring minds were 
indulging in scientific speculation. Ships, though leaving much to 
be desired in the way of safety and comfort, had become much more 
seaworthy. 

Today there is hardly a square mile of navigable water that hasn't 
been visited by man. People set out on trips around the world with 
little thought of mishap, although most of them do take out extra 
accident insurance. 

Ocean travel has become safer through developments in marine 
engineering, through radio which permits communication with the far 
corners of the globe, through meteorological service which warns 
ships against storms and icebergs, and through the splendid work of 
the Coast Guard. 

Scurvy, one of the former menaces of the sea, has been overcome 
by faster transportation, improved diet and better methods of pre- 
serving vital foods. 

But while man has learned much about the surface of the ocean 
his exploration has extended only a few fathoms down. Beyond that, 
the tremendous pressures are too much for men with their present 
equipment. But interest in the ocean depths is increasing. 

In filming Jules Verne’s adventure classic, 20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea, Disney capitalized on this interest. Captain Nemo and his fantastic 
submarine, the Nautilus, come to life in Technicolor on a wide screen. 
Inevitably, but unfortunately, the film leaves out much of the scientific 
and philosophical discussions of the book. 

This month’s leading article is a fascinating story of the problems 
involved in filming the picture on the ocean floor and how innumerable 
hazards were overcome. Success of the venture was made possible 
by painstaking research in the development of equipment and in train- 
ing men for strange and perilous operations. 

When Jules Verne wrote his delightfully extravagant tales 85 years 
ago, most readers dismissed them as merely entertaining flights of 
fancy. But scientific minds regarded them more thoughtfully. Un- 
doubtedly, Verne did help to stimulate scientific research. At any 
rate, many of his dreams are now realities. 

His Trip to the Moon hasn't yet materialized but interplanetary 
travel is being discussed—seriously. Journey to the Center of the 
Earth seems less probable—and much less inviting. 

In view of current interest in the ocean as a potential source of 
food for the world’s expanding population, the descriptions of the 
menus aboard the Nautilus are quite timely. Potential treasures of 
the sea are not limited to the gold and gems on sunken ships. 

Man may yet find a way of penetrating the depths and extracting 
its riches. But for the present, Verne’s quotation from Ecclesiastes 
still holds good: 

That which is far off and exceeding deep, who shall find it out? 


17 
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Jules Verne Wasn’t Dreaming 


Problems of production and risks to the crew were great but Disney 


technicians overcame them to bring a scientific thriller to the screen 


The novels of Jules Verne are dreams 
come true—dreams of submarines, air- 
planes, television; they look forward not 
backward.—ENcyYcLoragrpIA BRITANNICA 


ID JULES VERNE have pro- 

phetic foresight, or did he 
merely let his imagination run 
wild in the scientific romances 
which delighted the youth (and 
many adults) of earlier genera- 
tions? 

Some of his fantastic stories are 
commonplace today. Round the 
World in Eighty Days was ex- 
ceeded in real life long before the 
days of trans-oceanic flights. And 
his other famous adventure clas- 
sic, 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 
has come to life in CinemaScope 


and Technicolor. But few of those 
who see it currently on the screen 
can appreciate the problems in- 
volved in its production—particu- 
larly in photographing the weird 
scenes under water. 
Manufacturing thrills for movie 
audiences is a hazardous business 
but this latest Walt Disney pro- 
duction introduced some exceed- 
ing anything previously encoun- 
tered in the industry. Making 
Jules Verne’s dream of 1869 come 
true brought many new problems 
and risks to be solved by Disney 
and Director Richard Fleischer. 
The famous novelist had de- 
scribed the crew of Captain 
Nemo’s incredible submarine, the 


Nautilus, walking on the floor of 
the ocean in diving suits that had 
no air hoses. Many scientific ad- 
vances had been made in the 85 
years since the story was pub- 
lished, but no one had figured a 
way of achieving the result. 
Fleischer and his diving expert, 
Fred Zendar, had to face that 
problem at the start. 

Zendar, a native of the town of 
Chamonix in the French Alps, 
knows the ocean floor like most 
people know the streets of their 
home town and had supervised 
more than a score of seafaring 
sagas. For 20,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea he had to engineer a revo- 
lutionary diving rig, hire and train 
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Crewmen from the submarine “Nautilus’ 
parade past the camera while technicians 
and assistants supervise underwater loca- 
tion shooting off the Bahama Islands of 
Walt Disney's CinemaScope-Technicolor 
production, "20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea (Photos copyright Walt Disney 
Productions) 


Director Richard Fleischer (right, in 

black) takes lessons in underwater hand 

ignals with the rest of the crew before 
going below. 


4 divers to use the gear and help 
Fleischer in staging scenes of un- 
precedented scope as much as 
40 feet below the surface of the 
Caribbean 

“Swimming scenes with a few 
a cinch,” comments Flei- 
“Man fights shark—diffi- 
cult but possible. What we hoped 
to do was to stage scenes under 
water, with as many as 20 actors 
in front of the CinemaScope lens, 
with the same care and precision 
as on a dry sound stage.” 

“There are only two ways of 
going under water for any length 
of time,” says Zendar. “You can 
use the conventional diving suit, 
with helmet and air hoses. Or you 
can use the aqua lung where the 


people _ 


cher 


ng the Aquafle: 


diver carries compressed air tanks 
on his back and breathes through 
a tube in his mouth. In this case, 
you use a small face mask in place 
of the awkward and heavy helmet, 
which is impractical with the tube 
device.” 

For months Zendar struggled to 
duplicate Verne’s description. Fi- 
nally, with the aid of production 
designer Harper Goff, he devised 
a suit that combines the best fea- 


camera, specially designed for taking pictures under water, a photog 


rapher shoots exciting sequences on the ocean floor 
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tures of both. The divers carried 
aqua lungs on their backs but the 
air, instead of going directly into 
their mouths, was piped via an 
ingenious arrangement of tubes 
and hoses inte the helmet and 
then into an aqua lung fitting in 
their mouths. Each outfit had to 
be hand-tooled; there was no way 
of mass-producing such radical 
rigs 

Then came the crucial moment. 
On paper, the suit should work 
But would it? 

Zendar took several outfits to 
Catalina and there made a series 
of test dives, descending as deep 
as 60 feet. After a few minor ad- 
justments, the seal of approval 
was placed on the suits 

There still remained innumer- 
able details of organization and 
training for the difficult and haz 
A series 
of 16 hand signals was developed 
so that the director, cameraman 


ardous operations ahead 


could communicate 


A water safety 


and divers 
with each other 


system had to be perfected to pro- 
tect everyone who was “working 
wet,” and half a dozen emergency 
measures devised to insure the 
safety of the men in the special 


suits 
In the majority of the scenes 
there are 41 men in the water 





On « platform anchored to the ocean floor 


specially trained underwater photographers 


shoot an exciting sequence for the production based on Jules Verne's adventure classic 


simultaneously. Fourteen of them 
portray the crew of the Nautilus 
and wear specially constructed 
diving suits which are more bulky 
and cumbersome than the stand 
ard helmeted suits used by the 
Navy. The director, camera men, 
prop men and the grips all oper 
ated in the water with aqua lungs, 
which means they carried com- 
pressed air in special tanks on 
their backs and inhaled it through 
special tubes in their mouths. 
The hazards of underwater 
work are numerous and some of 
them quite spectacular. There 
are the natural enemies: sharks, 
barracuda, octopi, sting rays and 
manta rays. The giant squid, 
which contributed one of the most 
exciting scenes of the film, fortu- 
nately, is not likely to be encoun- 


tered. 


But the mechanical hazards are 
the most serious. The jagged 
edges of the coral reefs might cut 
an air hose, rip a hole in a suit, 
or cut hands, legs and heads se- 
verely. Air hoses may clog, or 
the supply of air might be ex- 
hausted while a man is at an ex- 
treme depth. Divers may rise too 
quickly and suffer the “bends”— 
excruciating pains from sudden 
changes in pressure. 

With these and other possible 
threats to life and limb in mind, it 
it no wonder the men who go 
below the surface are worried. 
But even more concerned are the 
few who must sit and wait for 
their return aboard the LCT 
which has been converted into a 
floating camera barge. These 12 
men are those who refill the emp- 
ty compressed air cylinders, the 


equipment repair specialists, and 
the experienced divers’ handlers 
who watch the air gauges, and 
who can skillfully and swiftly un- 
button and unhook a returned 
man 

And there is the doctor who 
hopes, like all good medical men, 
that his science and knowledge 
won't be needed. 

Although there is plenty of 
room aboard the 120-foot vessel, 
the waiters crowd about the last 
few feet of space near the ladder 
used to descend to the sound 
stage. There is little conversation. 
The men stare at, but hardly see, 
the wonderful blues and greens 
of the water. 

Every few minutes they glance 
at the timer clock to check the 
number of minutes the men have 
been down, for 52 minutes is the 
maximum time. It is the same 
feeling of helpless waiting experi- 
enced by bomber crews in war 
time as they kill time waiting for 
the crews to come home. As the 
clock ticks away into the 30’s, 
the tension mounts and becomes 
almost tangible. 

Finally, a water safety man 
breaks through the surface of the 
water and gives the signal. 

“Divers coming up!” The shout 
is on every one’s lips. Ropes are 
lowered into the water to help the 
tired men make their way back 
The handlers check, 
for the twentieth time, their spe- 
cial tools needed to unfasten face 
plates, unbuckle chest plates. 
Then in a few minutes the water 
workers clomp on deck, their 
lead-weighted making a 
happy clanging sound. 

All-male groups, like this, are 
never overly sentimental. Their 
jokes are rough—almost brutal. 
The shipboard crew is termed 
“the doleful dozen,” or “the wid- 
ow’s and orphans’ society.” They, 
in turn call the divers “shark bait” 
and “salt water hams.” There is 
an undue amount of back slap- 
ping and the feeblest joke evokes 
hearty laughter. 

Few of these men will receive 
screen credit for their work. They 
will go unrecognized by the film 
fans who are thrilled by the eerie 
underwater scenes. Yet they feel 


on board. 


boots 
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that their rewards are consider- 
able. They know the satisfaction 
of a dangerous job done safely, 
and the cameraderie developed 
when a perilous situation has been 
conquered. 











Zendar, whose know-how con- 
tributed so much to the success of 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, has 
had a colorful career. After work- 
ing his way around the world as 
a sailor, including a brief shore 


A scene on the ocean floor is photographed 30 feet below the surface on location off 


the Bahama Islands 


The lives of the crew and the success of the picture depend on their 


equipment and training in its use 
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Success of the whole project, as well as 


safety of personnel, depended on these un 
derwater signals. All members of the crew 
were thoroughly trained. 


stint as a newsreel photographer 
in China, he arrived in California 
in 1934 and learned the diving 
trade in San Pedro. He worked 
with fishing vessels and salvage 
operations, saving enough money 
to buy equipment of his own. 

In the summer of 1941 he re- 
ceived a call from Paramount 
Studios — who wanted to rent 
some diving gear. This brought 
him in touch with Cecil B. De 
Mille who hired him as techrical 
director for the picture, Reap the 
Wild Wind. 

World War II interrupted Zen- 
dar’s movie career. He served 
five years in the Navy, emerging 
as a master diver and warrant 
officer. During his service career 
he worked on two of the Navy’s 
biggest underwater operations, 
raising the luxury liner Norman- 
die which had sunk in New York 

To page 112 








AUTOMATION 
Safety’s New Ally 


By JOHN B. STIRLING 


Automatic processes won't solve all problems 


but they'll be a big help to the safety man 











Different types of stairways providing 
access to automated line. 


F safety engineers know the 

mechanical and operational 
details in a given process, their 
training and experience will en- 
able them to develop the safety 
engineering features required. 
Knowledge of the process would 
lead them to recognition of the 
advantages as well as the hazards. 
Subsequently, their knowledge 
and experience would develop 
appropriate protective measures 
and improvements. 

Industry is in the midst of a 
continuing plant expansion and 
facilities improvement program. 
The program started during World 
War II and has continued. Last 
year American industry pledged 
a record of $28.5 billion for new 
and improved plants and other 
capital outlay. It is expected that 
almost that much will be pledged 
again this year 

Immediately after World War 
II the emphasis was often on pro- 
duction without regard for long- 
term modernization of plant and 
production processes. Since then, 
however, there has been time to 


Joun B. Srieatinc is Supervisor of 
Training, Engine and Foundry Division, 
Ford Motor Company, Berea, Ohio. This 
article has been condensed from a 
paper presented at the Metals Section, 
42nd National Safety Congress 


A straight section of automation displaying a different type of Automation including two straight sections and one re-positioning 
fingers and contact switches which relay impulses to panels. section. Note one type of fingers on transfer bar. 
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plan for many facilities which are 
new from the ground up and 
which utilize the latest known de- 
vices for producing at lower cost 
and higher quality 

Some of these facilities have 
been widely publicized and many 
people have the impression that a 
large number of automotive fac- 
tories are now completely auto- 
matic. 

This is not the case; the com- 
pletely automatic factory is still 
some distance in the future. How- 
ever, the expansion program of 
Ford certainly is proof that we 
believe the future will see new 
plants with greater percentage of 
automatic operations as manufac- 
turing engineers and builders of 
machinery and equipment take 
advantage of the experience 
gained in the latest programs. 

Other companies and industries, 
magazine pub- 
lishers, also seem to foresee the 
development of automation for 
the future. Interest is very high. 
It is highly probable that you will 
it if you have not 


not to overlook 


be exposed to 

been already 
In Ford, as it probably would be 

in other companies, the extent of 


series of panels. 


automatic handling (or automa- 
tion as we prefer to call it) is 
largely determined on the basis of 
engineering studies based upon 
our experience and the experience 
of the machinery industry in gen- 
eral. These, coupled with an eco- 
nomic analysis, determine how far 
it is practical to extend automatic 
handling operations. 


Basic Definitions 


In our discussion of automation 
as it is related to the safety engi- 
neer, there are two main subjects 
which should be defined to some 
extent in order that a clear under- 
standing of the problems involved 
may be obtained. 

First: Transfer type machinery 
built with automation in mind. 
The transfer type machine com- 
bines similar operations to be per- 
formed on a part into one contin- 
uous machine with automatic 
indexing between work stations 

Second: “Automation,” which 
is a coined word, meaning the 
automatic handling of parts be- 
tween progressive production 
processes. It is a separate and 
distinct phase of manufacturing 


— 


A typical electrical panel for automated equipment—one of a 


A console indicating positions of automated equipment. 
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engineering which coordinates the 
efforts of various departments in 
our plants, and the machinery can 
become, in effect, one large trans- 
fer type machine with facilities to 
handle the parts as well as the 
scrap generated, 

To illustrate the techniques 
used in the use of the transfer 
type machinery, we can consider 
the production of automotive 
crankshafts. One portion of our 
machining process involved drill- 
ing six oil holes, six metering 
holes, six lightening holes, and an 
inspection of the operation. 

Ten or twelve years ago, 29 
separate machines would have 
been required, while today the 
same department would require 
only three transfer type machines 
of eight stations each. The part 
would be loaded at one end and 
unloaded at the other end with all 
operations in between being com- 
pletely automatic. 

I'd like to try to draw a word 
picture of what automation is and 
how it works. 

Automation, as we refer to it, 
applies to the automatic handling 
of parts between operations. Auto- 

-To page 80 





A typical coal-mine accident prevention 
class. To hold the attention and respect 
of these experienced miners, the instruc- 


a 


tor must know his subject. (Photos by 
U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


U U J 
\OO0/s 


joe (il | ? By J. B. YANITY 


When management and the 
UMW join with the Bureau of 
Mines in getting all officials 
and miners trained in safety, 
the accident rates go down. 


SECURING 100 per cent attend- 
\” ance in safety classes is diffi- 
cult, but with help from the 
union, company, and State agen- 
cies, it has been done in a large 
number of instances. Within the 
past 5% years, the Bureau of 
Mines has issued 100 per cent 
attendance certificates to more 
than 170 mines where classes 


were held. 
_ Li Accident-prevention courses for 
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ae A formulated by the United States 
* iy Bureau of Mines about 18 years 
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af) youesd UY United Mine Workers of America, 
Aly . 17 \ State agencies, and most of the 

f i vilyd it coal companies. In some districts, 
nese ii ' the training has not been success- 
. : 


J.B 


YANITY is Coal Mine Inspector 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa 








ful, because of either poorly 
trained instructors or failure to 
gain necessary cooperation. 

To date about 106,000 men have 
completed the accident preven- 
tion course for miners, and ap- 
proximately 28,000 men the course 
for officials. 

Records of mines where both 
miners and officials have com- 
pleted the training show a re- 
markable reduction in the num- 
ber of accidents. One of the first 


This manual is given to 

each student complet- 

ing the accident-pre- 
vention course 
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Mes 0a he rte yy Move ee Bee 
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mines to complete 100 per cent 
training reduced the frequency 
rate from 167.0 to 5.6 in a few 
years. 

It is possible to train 100 per 
cent of the employees at mines if 
capable instructors are available. 
Miners and officials are not easily 
fooled; they are able to ascertain 
the extent of an instructor’s 
knowledge of mining and safety 
work and his sincerity and belief 
in the subject. If an instructor 
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of the course. 
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can obtain the attendance of the 
men in the first, second and third 
classes, he should be successful in 
achieving 100 per cent training, 
with the usual good results. 

When a program has failed, it 
may have been the fault of the 
instructor for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. He may have failed to make proper 
preparations before starting the train- 
ing, that is, failed to contact employees 
to find out if they were in favor of 


taking the training and, if they were 
not, to convince them of the need. 


2. He may have failed to properly 
“sell” the need of the training to the 
company. 

3. He may have failed to hold the 
trainees’ interest in the classes. 


If an instructor makes the train- 
ing interesting, employees attend- 
ing will tell the others, and this 
will prove an excellent means of 
enrolling those who failed to start 
with the first group. 


Organizing Classes 


The instructor should organize 
and arrange his own classes. If 
he cannot organize and arrange 
the classes, that should be suffi- 
cient evidence that he will not be 
a successful instructor. 

One of the requisites of a suc- 
cessful instructor is ability to 
“sell” the program and convince 
top management and local union 
officials that the training is essen- 
tial if accidents are to be reduced 
Cooperation of company and local 
union officials is a must. This co- 
operation can be obtained during 
the preliminary meeting if the 
proper approach is made. In some 
areas the district representatives 
of the United Mine Workers of 
America are helping to organize 
the classes. In at least one in- 
stance, the entire staff of the 
UMW district office completed the 
course. 

The Accident-Prevention Course 
for Miners was approved by the 
UMW at the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion in 1952, and it is supported 
by John L. Lewis, international 
president, and Charles Ferguson, 
safety director 

To page 74 





Audiometric testing station at Burbank, 
Aircraft Corp. 


Calif., 


It consists of two sound-treated 


Lockheed 


rooms a 


plant of 
testing 


central reception and file office and chief audiometrist's private office. 





Hearing Is Worth Saving 


By LOUISE E. DAVIDSON, R.N. 


An effective conservation program costs money, but Lockheed’s 


experience indicates its value to the company and to employees 


N 1943 the management of 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. be 
came convinced that a 
conservation program was needed 
and initiated a pilot study. In 
1948, the program was adopted as 
a standard medical and safety de 
partment function. The program 
at the California Division, we feel, 
has been effective and practical 

The safety department was 


hearing 


Miss Davivson is with the Medica! 
Department of Lockheed Aircraft Corp 
Burbank, Calif. This article has been 
condensed from a paper 
the Occupational Nursing Section, 42nd 
National Safety Congress 


presented at 


given the responsibility for sur- 
veying the entire plant to deter 
mine noise levels and composition 
and to identify all so-called noisy 
areas and occupations. After con- 
siderable deliberation and study, 
the medical department decided to 
accept an over-all noise reading of 
85 decibels as a comparatively 
safe exposure level. 

The medical department also 
decided to institute an 
metric testing program which was 
to be limited to applicants and to 
employees assigned to jobs with 
pre-determined noise levels above 
85 decibels. The testing program 


audio- 


was eventually to cover some 45 
per cent of our employees 

The safety department was as- 
signed the task of developing, pur- 
chasing and distributing ear pro- 
with the cooperation of 
the medical department 

The program started with au- 
of em- 

areas. 


tectors 


examinations 

ployees in noisy 
Contrary to the fears of many, 
examination of these employees 
did not result in the filing of hear- 
ing claims against the company 


diometric 
certain 


This has also been the experience 
of many other companies initiat- 
ing hearing programs 
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GIVE YOURSELF A°PLUG’ 
and win the nace against moist falijue/ 
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Posters stressing the use of ear protection devices are used freely 
in Lockheed's hearing conservation program. At the right are types 
of ear protectors available for employees engaged in noisy operations. 











Through a gradual process of Every applicant for employ- adjacent to the main examining 


evolution and growing pains, the 
audiometric section established its 
identity, acquired adequate phys- 
facilities trained per- 
sonnel, was placed under the 
supervision of a competent and 
interested physician, and given 
routine instructions and 


ical and 


precise 


ment is given a complete physical 
examination, including an oto- 
scopic examination of the auditory 
apparatus, by an examining physi- 
cian. All applicants for positions 
classified as noisy, as well as all 
others who present a history or 
physical evidence of auditory dis- 
ease, are referred to the audio- 


section, and, as shown in an ac- 
companying illustration, consists 
of two sound-treated testing 
rooms, a central reception and file 
office, and the chief audiometrist’s 
private office. During an actual 
test, the door of each testing room 
is, of course, closed 

The applicant is received by a 


procedures to be followed in per- 
forming, interpreting and classi- 
fying audiometric tests. 


nurse-audiometrist, who then ini- 
To page 88 


metric testing section. This is 
located in a building immediately 


The medical department audiogram provides a record of the employee's hearing ability. 


as Toe. 1 Set 
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All in the Night’s Work 


Life, property and jobs may depend on the vigilance of 
the plant protection crew. Here's a typical night at IBM 


HEN THE second shift at 
the Poughkeepsie plant of 
International Business Machines 
goes home for what's left of the 
night, the busiest hours are be 


ginning for the plant protection 
force, 

Precautions of the 
hours must be intensified 

Credentials of those who ap 
proach the plant gate are checked 
and those without legitimate 
business turned back. Acres of 


daylight 


yard, factory and warehouse are 
patrolled by the night force, alert 


<«— 


A precaution observed when an officer turns 

over his post and weapon to his successor 

John Conklin receives gun and ammunition 

separately from R. B. Sarr, holding the wea 

pon so that cylinder cannot swing back into 
firing position 


—-> 


Climbing is part of the plant protection job 
E. D. Poplawski swings briskly up a steel 
ladder to check such complicated machinery 
as power generators and other equipment on 
the mezzanine to check their functioning 


for signs of fire and other menaces 
to life and property. Employees’ 
jobs depend on their vigilance. 
Whenever a shift quits work, 
there is hazard and congestion as 
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The lonely vigil of Plant Protection Officer 
John Carbury carries him through section 
after section of IBM's Poughkeepsie plant 

the early morning hours. He must be 
always on the alert for irregularities. (Illus 


trations courtesy ''Business Machines.’ 
y 


After the second shift goes home, the plant 
protection force takes over. V. A. Donovan 
beams a flashlight into a warehouse as he 
door to make a closer inspection. 


opens tre 


cars leave the company parking 
lot and worm their way into the 
tream of traffic on the highway 
At those times everybody is, un- 
derstandably, in a hurry to get 
home, and the hazard is particu- 
larly acute during the early morn- 
ing hours 

To safeguard employees on the 
first lap of the trip home a traffic 
light wired to manual-control 
equipment has been installed at 





and the officer moves on to other 


the intersection of the plant road 
and the main highway. Operation 
of this light to safeguard IBM em- 


duties. 


The warehouse 


system at 


the car’s speedometer, checking 
the many dispersed buildings 
As he progresses from stop to 


stop, a call to headquarters con- 
firms that all’s well with the IBM 
stretches beyond 
And while the 

To page 107 


Poughkeepsie covers a wide area, 
all kept under regular night sur- 
veillance. Before the patrolling 
officer finishes his eight-hour duty 
he has added some 60 miles to 


ployees on the first leg of the trip 
home is one of the duties of the 
plant protection force 

In 30 minutes the last of the 
has left the plant 


property that 
the factory gates 


econd-shift car 


A message from the Plant Communication Center is delivered by 
John Travis to a patrol car miles away as its driver checks 
the many IBM warehouses in the Poughkeepsie area 


On the nightly patrol of the buildings, Emmanuel B. Lake 
clocks in at one of the many points. Fire extinguishers are 
checked frequently by officers on their rounds. 
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February 13, 1955 

I guess I’ve been lucky. 

With one exception, every as- 
sistant I’ve had at Jackson-Barnes 
has been at least competent, and 
three have been very able men 
indeed. The one exception was a 
fool—but he had been saddled on 
me by the front office, so his fail- 
ure was not to my discredit. 

Now it appears that my luck 
has finally run out. 

As a sort of bonus for our 
achieving our all-time best year 
in safety in 1954, Larson let me 
add a junior safety engineer in 
January. 

I screened about 15 names sent 
by employment agencies, the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and a cou- 
ple of good friends. | interviewed 
four men. One of these wasn't 
interested in a third-place spot 
under both me and Harry Dexter. 

Joe Hastings was referred to me 
by NSC’s personnel service. En- 
gineering grad, reserve officer, 
his post-college stretch of active 
service just behind him. Single, 
slightly above average academic 
record, quiet, shy, courteous— 
even a little on the formal side 
He wanted the job badly, and 
seemed to be pressing during the 
interview. 

Louis Guthrie is only 22, but 
according to the record sent by 
the employment agency, he has 
18 months of very successful safe- 
ty work behind him. An appren- 
tice carpenter, he had been no- 


He came with a glowing letter 


of recommendation, but . 


(Fiction) 


The New Man 


By BILL ANDREWS 


ticed by the front office of a big 
contracting firm when he submit- 
ted two excellent suggestions on 
safety matters in a company-wide 
contest. They took him into the 
safety department and used him 
on some of their smaller jobs. A 
good conversationalist, cheerful, 
rough cut, a little cocky, he 
seemed to me. No engineering 
background. His mind seemed 
quick—but his ideas weren’t al- 
ways soundly based, I thought. 
The third man—let’s call him 
Smith—came with a glowing rec- 
ommendation from a friend of 
mine who is himself an old-time 
safety engineer for an oil com- 
pany. Smith has a liberal arts 
degree, but with a good many 
technical subjects in his record. 
Superior student. He was assis- 
tant to my friend for six months, 
working in the Williston Basin. 
But the North Dakota winter 
threatened his none too robust 
health—that, at least, is his story 
—and he resigned to seek indoor 
work in a milder climate. 
According to my friend, he per- 
formed his duties perfectly satis- 
factorily, and the letter of recom- 
mendation ended, “Mr. Smith has, 
in my judgment, shown real 
promise in safety work, and I 
sincerely believe that he will be 
an asset to a corporation staff. I 
think this young man will go far.” 
In my interview with Smith, I 
found him neither over-talkative 
nor over-quiet. He was quite re- 


spectful, had a good appearance, 
and seemed eager to work and 
learn. 

So, on the balance of all fac- 
tors, I picked Smith. 

The first week, I didn’t give him 
much work. Mostly I briefed him, 
showed him the plant, had him 
read the files to get familiar with 
our program and practices. The 
few inspection reports I had him 
make were adequate. 

The second week I had occasion 
to cover a department an hour 
after he had made an inspection. 
He had spotted a couple of minor 
housekeeping failures, but gave 
the department as a whole a 
“good” rating. I spotted a ma- 
chine operating with a guard re- 
moved, a gal without head cover- 
ing, and a collection of oily rags 
in a wooden box. 

I talked very sternly to Smith, 
and he was properly humble. 

“T guess I’ve been around the 
oil fields so long, where things 
can’t be kept in apple-pie order, 
that a shop like this looks good 
to me,” he said. “I’m glad you 
called me on it. A guy kind of has 
to learn what standards are ex- 
pected.” 

That was a half-way reason- 
able answer—but it still didn’t 
explain why he did report a small 
oil slick on the floor and skip the 
more gross and serious shortcom- 
ings. I told him that, and he said, 
“Thanks, boss. I'll really get on 

—To page 104 
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Safety — Rain or Shine 
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The banners were subjected to rigid tests under all kinds of wind and weather 


conditions 


HAT’S the best way to de- 
termine just how a product 
will perform? By testing it, of 
course 
And the colorful banners which 
grace our cover this month have 
certainly been through the testing 
mill. For more than eight months, 
early these king-size 
safety signs were exposed to Chi- 
cago’s weather, in two locations— 
at a Chicago industrial plant, 
and on the roof of the National 
Safety Council’s 14-story head- 
quarters. The banners were sub- 
jected to wind, rain, sun, snow, 
and every temperature extreme. 


models of 
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The exhaustive indoor and outdoor tests were held over a period of 
eight months. 


The purpose of this was to see 
which types of cloth and drill, 
inks and paints would stand up 
under the elements for a minimum 
of 30 days. 

Every two weeks, members of 
the Council's poster committee 
checked the banners for appreci- 
able deterioration of material and 
fading of colors. As different 
cloths, inks or paints showed a 
weakness, they were discarded. 
Banners were mounted at all 
points of the compass, to make 
sure they would get the maximum 
punishment 

Considerations such as size 


of wind vents, strength of stitch- 
ing, and quality of rope became 
important. 

Indoor banners were also tested 
over the same period of time— 
and under controlled indoor con- 
ditions presented little trouble. 

The poster committee combined 
suggestions from plant safety per- 
sonnel with some ideas of their 
own, and came up with a one-year 
program of the “Showmanship for 
Safety” banners. They are de- 
signed with an eye for durability, 
subject, attractive design, color- 
appeal, and general messages 
pointed directly to every reader. 

A miniature illustration of the 
first month’s—April—banner may 
be found on page 98. 


Disasters Take Fewer 
Lives in 1954 


CATASTROPHES — accidents in 
which five or more persons are 
killed—were responsible last year 
for the loss of more than 1,200 
lives in the United States, one 
third less than the year before and 
the smallest number in five years, 
statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company report 

Hurricanes “Carol” and “Hazel”’ 
accounted for two of the major 
catastrophes of the year. “Carol” 
struck Long Island, New York, 
and New England on August 31, 
killing 68 persons. “Hazel” cut 
through the Atlantic Coast and 
New England states on October 
15, causing about 100 fatalities— 
the worst single disaster of the 
year. 

“Not since 1938 have 
storms claimed so many victims 
in a single year,” the statisticians 
note. “On the other hand, torna- 
does, which killed about 475 per- 
sons in 1953, took comparatively 
few lives in 1954. 

The two other major disasters 
of the year were the August 28 
crash of a military plane at Rapid 
City, lowa, with a death list of 
26, and the international sched- 
uled passenger plane crash at 
Idlewild Airport, New York, on 
December 18 which also killed 26 
persons. 

These four major catastrophes 
took at least 220 lives 


such 





High-Line Hazards 


On a Table Top 


By JOHN F. PHELAN 


|, og hardened operator in an 
electric generating station has 
more actual power than the su- 
perintendent of that plant—a 
wrong decision or move on his 
part can shut the plant down and 
interrupt power to a large area 

How can we give new opera 
tors the training and operating 
knowledge of the ten or twenty 
year veteran? At the Indiana & 
Michigan Electric Company we 

Joun F. Puezvan is Chief Load Dis 
patcher, South Bend Division, Indiana 
& Michigan Electric Company, South 
Bend, Ind. 


have answered this problem in 
part by turning to visual aids such 
as the “high line hazard demon- 
strator.” 

This is a_half-inch-to-the-foot 
scale model of a substation, and 
a section of a transmission line 
The model is actually energized 
at 15,000v with 30 milliamperes of 
current—enough that when it is 
short circuited we can pull a 
three-inch are. Two operators 
with interlocking controls are re- 
quired, all actual manipulation is 
done by “hot stick.” 

While the Demonstrator was 


Using the high-line hazard demon- 

strator, John F. Phelan explains the 

inherent dangers of the work to a 
group of firemen. 


lf a live wire fails across an auto- 
mobile, don't touch it. Here the line 
is in contact with the car's radio 
antenna, charging the auto body. As 
long as the occupants stay inside 
they'll be safe until help arrives. The 
car is insulated by its rubber tires. 


under construction at the twin 
branch plant loader dispatcher’s 
office, it was seen by visiting 
groups and created so much in- 
terest that requests started to 
come in for shows before their 
regular meetings. Among the first 
to sense the importance of this 
type of instruction were police 
and fire officials, and shows have 
been conducted all over the mid- 
dle west for these two services. 
In one dramatic instance a lesson 
learned on the demonstrator in 
the morning saved a fireman’s life 
before noon! —To page 109 
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TV antennas falling into high lines have caused many acci- The danger of flying kites with fine wire, metallic string or 
dents and a few deaths. Even people inside the house may wet string is shown here. The neon glass figure, representing 
be injured. The demonstration urges home owners to erect a kite-flying youngster, glows when the kite with metallic 
antennas so that they will not fall into high lines if they string gets into a high line. 

should fall or be blown over. 


A sputtering arc is made by a worker touching a power This close up shows some of the models used in the Indiana 
shovel in contact with a high line. Anyone touching the cab and Michigan Electric Company's high-line hazard demonstra 
may be electrocuted. The operator may be protected by tor which portrays the hazards connected with high lines 
ceb insulation and not know the boom is touching the line. 
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Is Your Suggestion Program 
Safety Conscious? 


By ARTHUR D. MURPHY 


Nobody knows the hazards like the man on the 


job. Are you getting the benefit of his ideas? 


OSE of you who are safety 
engineers may resent some 
suggestions made for the correc- 
tion of hazards of which you were 
aware for a long time. In fact, 
you may have tried several times 
to have the condition corrected. 
You also may believe that your 
suggestion committee will have to 
spend much time on suggestions 
to correct hazards which should 
have been eliminated by the 
safety department. And you may 
find yourselves hard pressed by 
operating people to justify the 
adoption of some minor safety 
suggestions. 

In other words, suggestion sys- 
tem administration is not made 
easy because of safety sugges- 
tions. On the contrary, your head- 
aches will increase. However, I! 
believe we have to balance these 
disadvantages against the benefits. 

The history of the safety move- 
ment in this country is replete 
with stories of how man slowly 
solved many of his accident prob- 
lems, and of how his thoughts 
centered on the need for preven- 
tion of accidents and elimination 
of hazardous conditions. 

When the first safety programs 
were inaugurated, industry had 
such a deplorable record that any 
constructive measure would have 


Artnur D. Murpny is Director, Safety 
and Suggestion Plan, Crucible Steel 
Company of America, and Second Vice- 
Chairman, Western Pennsylvania Chap- 
ter, American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers. This has been condensed from 
an address at the 12th Annual Meeting, 
National Association of Suggestions 
Systems. 


produced results. The first ap- 
proach was directed and rightly 
so, at the mechanical causes of 
accidents. The installation of safe- 
guards on machinery, ventilating 
systems, proper maintenance of 
plant and equipment, and good 
housekeeping practices were at 
first assumed to answer our prob- 
lem of accident prevention. These 
programs did result in a consid- 
erable reduction in the number 
of accidents. There is no question 
that by engineering operation- 
safety into the industrial plant a 
great measure of accident pre- 
vention was accomplished. 
However, it has dawned upon 
us that the installation of safety 
guards and protective devices has 
come close to the point of dimin- 
ishing return. We are constantly 
faced with new safety problems, 
and we are trying to devise still 


new methods for eliminating ac- 
cidents. 

In considering that the first ap- 
proach represents the engineering 
point of view as it is based upon 
the demonstrated relationship be- 
tween safety and efficiency, we 
find now that the movement for 
industrial safety needs to push 
ahead in another direction—spe- 
cifically in the direction of human 
engineering. 

Within recent years, investiga- 
tions have proved that the basic 
causative factor in accidents today 
still is that old critical and un- 
changing factor .. . Human Fail- 
ure! Moreover, increasing use of 
mechanical energy and technol- 
ogy, the complexity of industrial 
processes, the use of radioactive 
materials, and the development of 
atomic power have multiplied op- 
portunities to make mistakes. 

How do we get the employee to 
think safety? Is it through... 

1. Education? 

2. Motivation? 

3. Training? 

4. Enforcement? 

We have instituted job training 
and safety education for both su- 
pervision and employees in our 
plants. We also have introduced 
motivation devices, including 
posters, slogans, contests, sound- 
slide and movie films and safety 
talks for foremen. Rules and reg- 
ulations have been effected and 
enforced for keeping the work- 
men away from hazardous areas, 
for wearing protective devices 
like safety goggles, hard hats and 
safety shoes. There is no doubt 
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in our minds that every one of 
these has contributed to the im- 
provement in our accident experi- 
ence 

I am strongly convinced that 
safety is a way of thinking... a 
way of thinking which causes one 
to automatically close the cover 
on a packet of matches before 
striking; a way of thinking which 
causes one to reach out for the 
handrail when going up or down 
stairs; most certainly it is a way 
of thinking which keeps each of 
us within the confines of safe 
working practice, and which gives 
substance to the slogan we use so 
often .. . Safety Is Everybody’s 
Business. 

One of the most common fail- 
ures is that of not thinking... . 
of not thinking enough . . . not 
thinking quickly not thinking 
clearly. To get the workman to 
think intelligently, quickly and 
accurately on the job, we are de- 
veloping to a new degree what we 
have found to be the most dynam- 
ic technique yet for stimulating 
creative and productive thought 

. the suggestion system! 

Of all the techniques which we 
have employed so far, I believe 
the suggestion system is probably 
the most positive step in the di- 
rection of formulating and im- 
proving ways of thinking in rela- 
tion to safety. 

In my own company, the cam- 
paign for safety suggestions has 
paid off by stirring up interest 
and focusing individual attention 
on safety. We cite our safety rec- 
ord up to 1948, before the sugges- 
tion system was inaugurated in 
our plants. In 1948, our accident 
frequency rate was 8 employees 
injured for every million man- 
hours worked. Today, less than 
1% employees are injured for 
every million man-hours worked. 

Our records show that during 
the five-year period since instal- 
lation of our suggestion system, 
we have saved 552 of our em- 
ployees from disabling injuries 
and 15 men are alive today who 
in all probability would be dead, 
if we had not stimulated safety 
consciousness in our plants. 

Naturally, since many new pro- 
grams were being placed in effect 
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or may not need on the other. 


have one. 


insurance had lapsed? 


tioned. 


appreciate anything if it’s free. 


way. 





Free Insurance 


WHAT'S WITH THESE JOKERS who always have to pay through the 
nose for something or they think they're being had? 

A guy will pay a lot of money for protection he may or may not 
need on the one hand, but will turn down free protection he may 


For example, Sam has spent about $150 a year now for 10 years 
for auto insurance—to save his neck in case he clobbers someone. 
He hasn't had an auto accident in all this time and he may never 


But, do you think he’d go out driving in his car if his auto 


Joe has spent about $200 a year for the past 25 years for life 
insurance—and he ain’t dead yet. 

But, do you think he’d consider missing a premium or letting 
his policy lapse? Whattsa matter? You stupid, er something? 

In the past 10 years Sam has been laid up four times for periods 
ranging from three days to three weeks because he wouldn't take 
simple precautions at work—some of that free insurance I men- 


He busted a toe once when something fell on his foot—and this 
laid him up a couple of weeks. But he won't avail himself of some of 
that free insurance by wearing safety shoes. He doesn’t seem to 


He got a glob of something in his eye another time and had to 
make like a one-eyed coot for a few days. But, he’s not interested 
in such free insurance as wearing eye protection. That's the simple 


Joe’s just as bad. He darn near lost a finger once because he 
didn’t get first aid for a sliver—and got a bad infection. Almost got 
his arm yanked off another time on a lathe, when he didn’t go for 
that free insurance of stopping it before clearing some chips. 

Yes—neither one of these clowns has really been mangled in all 
his years—and maybe they never will be. 

But, why be so inconsistent? You're insuring the same mer- 
chandise, whether for free or for a fee. 


Rosert D. Give, Senior Consulting Engineer, 
Industrial Department, National Safety Council 





at the same time, and no particu- 
lar one was measured for effect, 
we are not able to say conclu- 
sively which technique bore the 
most fruit in cutting our accident 
rate. However, we feel safe in 
assuming that the suggestion sys- 
tem may be credited with cutting 
a good slice off that rate, since we 
have several actual examples of 
suggestions which prevented dis- 
abling injuries, and one which 
saved a life. 

We recognize, of course, that a 
certain percentage of accidents 
are bound to be due to chance fac- 


tors. However, we know that at- 
titude is not due to chance. Em- 
ployees do not become safety 
conscious by chance or directive. 
We must produce some induce- 
ment whereby we activate em- 
p'oyees’ interest in their own safe- 
ty. Employee cooperation is a 
basic factor, and so in developing 
our safety program to the fullest 
measure of cooperative protection 
for the worker, it is not only 
worthwhile, but essential that we 
appeal to him through his feelings 
such as: 

—To page 58 
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The Radial Saw 


saw has found 


1. The radial 
increasing popularity in 
years, due largely to the wide 
variety of purposes for which the 
equipment may be used 

The saw itself usually consists 
of a motor suspended by a yoke, 
which in turn slides on a hori- 
zontal arm or beam. Other saws 
have sliding arms with the motor 
attached to the arm. The saw is 
normally mounted on the motor 
shaft and usually revolves at ap- 
proximately 3450 rpm 

Although the most common use 
of this type of saw is for cut-off 
or cross-cutting purposes, adjust- 
ments on the yoke of the saw 
make it possible to swing motor 
and blade through an arc of 180 
degrees. By means of this adjust- 
ment, the saw head can be turned 
parallel to the table and used for 
ripping. Practically all such saws 
also have a means of tilting the 
head so that bevel cuts can be 
made. 

By a combination of the two 
adjustments compound bevel and 
miter cuts can be made. With 
special attachments, the radial 
saw can be used for dadoing, 
drilling, rabbeting, shaping, grind- 
ing and buffing. 


recent 


2. The principal sources of in- 
jury connected with the opera- 
tion of the radial saw are also 
common to other power driven 
saw operations. They are: 


a. The saw blade itself can cause 
severe cuts and amputations 


b. Wood or other material thrown 
from the revolving blade because of 
dull or improperly set saw, non-use 
of anti-kickback device when rip 
ping, or improper feeding 


c. Materials handling causing foot 
and leg injuries due to lumber fal! 


Published by National Safety Council 
425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 





This Data Sheet is one of a series 
published by the National Safety 
Council, reflecting experience from 
many sources. Not every acceptable 
safety procedure in the field is nec- 
essarily included. This Data Sheet 
should not be confused with Ameri 
can Standard Safety codes, federal 
laws, insurance requirements, state 
laws, rules and regulations, or munici 
pal ordinances. Reprints of these 
Data Sheets are available from Na- 
tional Safety Council. 











ing from feed table, usually due to 
use of an inadequate table or to 
poor practices of stacking material 
Strains and hand injuries may occur 
when handling long or heavy pieces 
of lumber. 


d. Poor maintenance or lack of 
grounding can cause electric shock 

e. Flying particles and sawdust 
can cause eye injuries 


f. Loose clothing and long sleeves 
worn by the operator may catch 
and draw him into the saw. 


Operating Personnel 


3. As with most types of power 
saws, practically all injuries are 
the result of improper operation, 
installation or maintenance re- 
sulting either from lack of know]l- 
edge or ignoring the rules relating 
to operation and the manufactur- 
er’s recommendations on adjust- 
ment, inspection and maintenance. 

The first requisite for safe op- 
eration, therefore, is a_well- 
trained operator who understands 
proper methods of operation and 
the hazards involved in improper 
procedure or faulty arrangement 
and machine maintenance. Help- 
ers engaged in taking material to 
or from the saw should thor- 
oughly understand the job. 


Figure |. Typical radial saw guard used for crosscutting. Note that arbor is covered and 
lower portion of guard rises and falls adjusting to thickness of stock being cut, complying 


with ASA Woodworking Code. 


(Courtesy Skil Corp.) 
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Figure 2. Radial saw set up for ripping to comply with ASA Woodworking Code. Note 

anti-kickback fingers and spreader. With this particular guard the circular rings rise and 

fall independently, keeping both in contact with the stock being cut regardless of how 
the cutting head may be positioned. (Courtesy De Walt, Inc.) 


Installotion of Equipment 


4. The location for installation 
of the saw should be planned to 
provide smooth flow of the work 
with adequate room for stacking 
material as it travels to and from 
the saw. The pattern for move- 
ment of material should be such 
as to eliminate any need for pass- 
ing lumber across the space in 
back of the operator. 


5. Adequate space should be 
provided on all sides of the ma- 
chine base for ease of access when 
cleaning or maintaining the ma- 
chine and when removing saw 
dust 


6. It is good practice to have a 
saw table which extends outward 
toward the operator an inch or 
more beyond the extreme posi- 
tion of the saw when the yoke 
is at its maximum outward posi- 
tion 


7. If ripping is performed, the 
overall length of the saw table 
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(both feed and receiving) should 
be at least twice the length of 
the longest pieces of lumber which 
will be sawed in normal opera- 
tion. Recessed rollers are rec- 
ommended in a table handling 
pieces of material of appreciable 
length or weight. 


8. Some saws can be equipped 
with power feed devices for rip- 
ping and, when properly adjusted, 
such devices will eliminate much 
of the hazard and manual labor 
required in hand feeding of long 
pieces in quantity. 


9. The arm or beam should be 
raised slightly at the front so the 
saw will not “creep” toward the 
operator. 


10. The power supply should 
be checked and long power lines 
or additions to low voltage serv- 
ice circuits carrying other loads 
should be given special attention 
to assure that a voltage drop will 


not result in overheating electri- 
cal equipment. 


Guarding the Equipment 


11. All radial saws should be 
equipped with a hood type guard 
which adequately protects the 
upper half of the saw blade and 
the arbor end. This guard or 
hood should be capable of being 
rotated around the saw arbor or 
blade center so as to bring it down 
to a point just slightly above the 
stock to be cut. See Figure 1. 


12. For crosscutting, a lower 
section for this guard which is so 
hinged to the upper portion of the 
guard, that it rises and falls, 
adjusting itself automatically to 
the thickness of the stock as the 
saw passes through it should 
always be used. This adjustable 
portion of the guard, if removed 
for special work, should be re- 
placed immediately when such 
special work is completed. Note 
Figures 1 and 2. 


13. Radial saws should never 
be used for ripping unless an anti- 
kickback device is used. Such a 
device should be effective for any 
thickness and width of stock to be 
cut. See Figure 2. The non-kick- 
back fingers should be located on 
both sides of the saw. A spreader 
should always be used, 


14. This type of equipment 
should be provided with a posi- 
tive device to return the saw au- 
tomatically to the back of the 
table when released at any point 
of its travel. It need be no more 
than a line, pulley and weight or 
a spring return, depending upon 
the length of travel of the yoke 
The required pull should be as 
light as practicable to prevent un- 
due tiring of the operator. A 
cushioning device and locking 
handle at the rear of the hori- 
zontal beam or arm is recom- 
mended to prevent rebound of the 
traveling yoke 


15. The saw should have a 
positive limit stop to prevent the 
saw from traveling beyond the 
edge of the table. Since this lim- 
its the width of the board that 
can be cut it may be necessary to 





increase the width of the table so 
the saw can be operated safely 
the full distance of the arm. 


SAFE OPERATING PRACTICES 
Crosscutting 


16. In practically all cases, 
saws of this type are pulled 
across the cutting area by means 
of a handle located to one side 
of the saw, rather than in line 
with the saw. The operator 
should stand to the side on which 
the handle is located, and pull the 
saw with the hand nearest the 
handle, handling the lumber with 
the other hand. 

In this position he keeps his 
body out of line with the saw, at 
the same time making it unneces- 
sary for him to bring his hands 
near the cutting zone of the blade 


17. Short pieces should never 
be picked off the table until the 
saw has been returned to its posi- 
tion at the rear of the table. A 
stick or brush should always be 
used to remove scrap. 


18. Under normal circum- 
stances measuring should be done 


by placing the boards to be cut 


against a stop gauge. However, 
in instances where it is necessary 
to measure with a rule, the lum- 
ber should be kept well away 
from the saw until measuring is 
completed. 


Ripping 

19. A radial saw is not the saf- 
est equipment to use for ripping 
and some firms prohibit its use 
for this type of sawing. When 
ripping, the saw head is rotated 
90 degrees right or left, and 
clamped in position. The stock is 
then fed against the revolving 
blade from the side at which the 
blade rotates upward toward the 
operator. 


20. In ripping, the teeth of the 
saw should extend through the 
stock being cut, into the table 
slightly. Failure to observe this 
precaution gives the teeth a strong 
tendency to pick up material and 
throw it forcibly in the direction 
of the operator. 


21. Failure to observe the rule 
with respect to proper direction 
of rotation for ripping can be dis- 
astrous. The saw should always 
rotate upward toward the opera- 
tor. Rotation in the opposite di- 
rection, or feeding from the wrong 
side tends to grab the material 
away from the operator and throw 
it to the rear. 

Two possibilities of severe in- 
jury arise from improper opera- 
tion. The high speed of the saw 
makes it possible that the opera- 
tor’s hands will be drawn into the 
revolving saw. There is additional 
danger to the helper and other 
people on the other side of the 
saw created by the flying stock, 
which is thrown so forcibly that 
it has been known to drive the 
stock through a one inch board. 
There have been numerous in- 
juries and some fatalities as a re- 
sult of failure to observe this pre- 
caution. 


22. A durable anti-kickback de- 
vice should be used for ripping, 
not of the flimsy type sometimes 
used. The best anti-kickback de- 
vice is an automatic roll feed, suf- 
ficiently powerful to prevent 
kickback of lumber being ripped. 





THE RADIAL SAW 


Before starting the 
sow moke sure the 
gvord is in place, 
especially the lower 
section 
Do not stand in line 
with saw, stand on 
vide where handle is 
locoted and pull sow 
with hend neorest 
handle 
Weer goggles or 
foce shield 
Weer close fitting 
clothing; no loose or 
long sleeves 
Be sure sow does not “creep”; beam or arm should 
be roised slightly at the front 
When cut is completed be sure sow is returned ot 
once to rear position 

7. Shut equipment down when making adjustments or 
changes in setup 
Don't leave the sow unotiended. Be sure the sow 
blode hes stopped turning before leaving 
Use stick or brush to remove small pieces of scrap 
from sow table. Keep floor clear of scrap ond debris 
to insure good looting 
When ripping be sure the sow blede rototes up 
word toword the operotor end thet properly 
adjusted anti-kickbock fingers ore used 
When making heovy cuts, angle cuts or miter cuts 
fosten locking device securely to prevent sow from 
rushing toward you. Keep out of line of cut 











NSC Safety Instruction Card No. 7/8 


Figure 3. A safety power brake largely 
eliminates “drift time” after the motor 
has been shut off. (Courtesy De Walt, Inc.) 


OTHER PRECAUTIONS 

The Place of Work 

23. Operation of this type of 
equipment requires considerable 
movement on the part of the oper- 
Floors should be in good 
condition, free of obstructions, 
and should provide a _ non-slip 
footing. The location of the saw 
should be such that there is no 
danger of the operator being 
bumped or struck by passing 
trucks or pedestrians. The entire 
saw area should be well illumi- 
nated. Access to the rear of the 
saw should be guarded to pre- 
vent contact with the blade while 
the saw is in the rear position. 


ator. 


Grounding of Non-Current 
Carrying Parts 

24. Power to the motor is usu- 
ally provided by means of a flex- 
ible rubber-covered cord or cable 
running from the starting and 
stopping switch to the motor it- 
self. This cord or cable usually 
contains one more wire than is 
needed for current carrying pur- 
poses, and this extra wire is con- 
nected to the motor frame and 
grounded through the shell or 
frame of the starting switch. It 
is desirable to provide a three- 
pronged plug and corresponding 
female receptacle with a lead to 
a positive ground to insure that 
the apparatus is grounded when 
in use. 

25. Failure to complete the 
ground usually results from poor 


installation. If the connections 
—To page 116 
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Changes in 


ASA Standard Z16.1 


ASA STANDARD Z16.1 has 
been revised. The date of the revi- 
sion is December 16, 1954, and the 
revised standard is identified as 
Z16.1—1954. It will become effec- 
tive January 1, 1955. 


The title of the revised standard 
has been changed slightly to read 
The American Standard Method 
of Recording and Measuring Work 
Injury Experience 


It is not possible to point out 
here all of the changes that have 
been made in the standard, many 
of which are minor, or to explain 
the changes in full detail, but the 
principal ones are stated below. 


Readers are urged to get copies 
of the complete standard from the 
American Standards Association, 
and acquaint themselves with the 
detailed provisions of it. The 
address of the American Stand- 
ards Association is 70 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The principal differences be- 
tween the new standard Z16.1- 
1954 and the old standard Z16.1- 
1945 are: 


1. The format has been changed. 
The new standard has a section 
on Definitions in which all of the 
principal terms used in the stand- 
ard are defined. 

It also has an appendix (not a 
part of the standard) which in- 
cludes interpretations and guiding 
examples. 

The remainder of the standard 
covers items that are similar to 
those in the old standard, but they 
are grouped somewhat differently 
into the following sections: Evalu- 
ation of Severity, Exposure, Meas- 
ures of Injury Experience, and 
Classification of Special Cases. 
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2. Time charges for hand and 
foot injuries have been changed 
slightly. Each joint of each finger 
has a different charge, e.g., al- 
though the total charges for a 
hand or foot are unchanged. And 
the method of determining 
charges, especially in multiple am- 
putations, has been greatly simpli- 
fied. 


3. Hernia classification and 
charges have been changed. If a 
hernia is not repaired (regardless 
of whether it can or cannot be 
repaired) it is classified as a per- 
manent partial disability and car- 
ries a time charge of 50 days. If 
it is repaired, it is classified as a 
temporary total disability and 
only the actual calendar days lost 
are charged. 


4. Back injuries are considered 
work injuries only if there is a 
clear record of an accident or in- 
cident, and if the doctor author- 
ized to treat the case is satisfied 
that the injury could have arisen 
out of the accident or incident. 

Back conditions which are re- 
vealed on the job but which do 
not result from nor are caused by 
an accident or incident are not 
considered work injuries. 


5. Disabilities which arise 
SOLELY out of physical deficien- 
cies are not considered work in- 
juries, but an injury which arises 
out of and in the course of em- 
ployment is considered a work 
injury even though the worker 
had a physical deficiency. 


6. An injury is not considered 
a work injury if it results solely 
from an external event of such 
proportions and character as to be 


beyond the control of the em- 
ployer, such as tornadoes, earth- 
quakes, floods, explosions orig- 
inating outside of employment, 
etc., or from an immediate sec- 
ondary event such as a fire, boiler 
explosion, falling electric wire, 
etc. However, if the victim is a 
policeman, fireman, member of a 
disaster or emergency squad, 
utility lineman, or other employee 
who is assigned duties in connec- 
tion with such events, the injury 
is considered a work injury. 


7. The disabling injury severity 
rate has been placed on the same 
basis as the disabling injury fre- 
quency rate—viz: 1,000,000 man- 
hours of exposure. 


8. A third measure for evaluat- 
ing injury experience is included. 
It is called the “Average Days 
Charged per Disabling Injury.” 
This average is determined by 
dividing the total number of in- 
juries into the total days charged 
as a result of the injuries. The 
measure is not new in statisticel 
work, but it has not been part of 
the standard before 


These points are important: 

1. The new standard is effective 
starting January 1, 1955. Injury 
summaries for 1954, which many 
companies are completing now, 
must be on the basis of the old 
standard. 

2. The changes listed above are 
the principal ones only. There are 
other minor changes, and changes 
in wording for clarification. Users 
of the Standard are urged to get 
a copy of it from the American 
Standards Association and ac- 
quaint themselves with all of the 
provisions of it. 





SMALL BUSINESSES 


and ASSOCIATIONS 


By A. M. BALTZER and 
ROBERT D. CURRIE 


Small Business Program Staff 
National Safety Council 





A Convention idea 

The unawareness of the meat 
industry to costs arising out of a 
typical small accident was graphi- 
cally illustrated at the American 
Meat Institute Convention. 

In its “Guess the Cost of This 
Knife Accident” contest, the 
AMI’s Safety Committee found 
that one-third of the contestants 
had no idea how accident costs 
can mushroom. Of the balance, 
some showed a reasonably accu 
rate knowledge of such costs, 
while few displayed enough fa- 
miliarity with the subject to es- 
timate relatively true figures 

While the total cost resulting 
from a severed finger tendon, 
based on actual costs experienced 
by a meat packer, was $1,170.67, 
the estimated range varied from 
$25.00 to $4,000. A delegate from 
Ohio was closest with a guess of 
$1,165.80. The Safety Committee 
points out that the cost of this 
accident represents the profit on 
about 200,000 pounds of meat 

This is a fine idea and we would 
like to see other associations give 
it a “go.” It is an interest-stimu- 
lator that you might suggest to 
your association before your next 
convention. 


Value Received 

The American Paper and Pulp 
Association regularly receives 
from its members all fatality and 
disability reports and, as a part 
of the Association’s regular serv 
ice, publishes the facts in its 
Fatality and Disability Report 
These reports are very good but 
do not accomplish their mission 
unless member companies check 
to see that they have taken the 
necessary precautions to prevent 
similar fatalities or disabilities in 
their own plants. 

Recently the APPA received a 
fatal accident report. A_ short 
time later the Safety Committee 
received data, complete with 


sketch, photograph and standard 
safe practice instructions from the 
company involved, which, alleg- 
edly would have prevented the 
fatality. This material was for- 
warded to all safety survey par- 
ticipants in the hope that the ex- 
perience of that company may be 
helpful in the aecident prevention 
program of others in the same in- 
dustry. 

It’s this type of cooperation that 
can make an association safety 
program so successful. 


ASSE Teams Up With IMA 

This Chicago Chapter ASSE 
has established a closer working 
relationship with the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers Association by appoint- 
ing William O. Wilson, Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) as liaison 
representative to the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers Association. 

In his capacity as industrial 
counsellor and safety adviser to 
officers of the Association Mr. 
Wilson is in an excellent position 
to help in their campaign to con- 
trol industrial injuries. His years 


PROFIT 
LOST, 


ONE 100°ACCIDENT 


SAYS PRESIDENT OF 
J D.ROSZELL DAIRY 
PEORIA, ILL. 


Here's another way to put it. It takes ao 
lot less effort to prevent one accident than 
it does to sell 30,000 EXTRA quarts of milk. 


of experience as an officer in the 
Council’s Petroleum Section, on 
its Industrial Conference and 
Board of Directors plus his serv- 
ice as chairman of the Chapters 
Laws and Regulations Committee 
qualifies him to give extremely 
valuable service to the IMA. 


Co-op Medical Programs 


Much has been said and almost 
as much written on the subject of 
co-op medical services for a num- 
ber of small companies. How- 
ever, not enough has been done 
except in a few isolated areas 
where one of the following two 
typical plans have been set up: 

1. A central clinic to which small 
companies in the neighborhood send in- 
jured employees. 

2. A roving industrial physician and 
one or more nurses make regular calls 
at a number of small companies in the 
neighborhood. 

No one has questioned the 
soundness of the idea; its econo- 
mies and other advantages are 
obvious. The problem is: How to 
get started? 

At the risk of making it sound 
too easy, we'd suggest that: 

1. ASSE Chapters and local safety 
councils use their facilities to urge 
small companies and their local busi- 
ness groups to band together to set up 
co-op medical services. The National 
Safety Council and the American Med- 
ical Association have more detailed 
suggestions for the asking. 

2. Through their industrial physi- 
cians and company nurses, our readers 
can also work the other side of the 
street: urge the local county and med- 
ical boards and nursing associations to 
plan such services 

3. Through correspondence, and pref- 
erably through meetings, get local busi- 
ness groups such as Chambers of Com- 
merce, manufacturers associations, local 
trade associations, etc, together with 
medical and nursing groups. 

Translate your interest into ac- 
tion! Use your influence to pull 
together business and medical 
groups. You can count on us for 
plenty of help if you do get some- 
thing started. 
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WATCHEMOKET 


:\ ay 
TUC-OVER- 
Model 175 —Medium size 
Model 176 —Lorge size E ARE L G H T 
fis ys CBU? - ON 


3 PROTECTION from IMPACT and GLARE — Shatterproof lenses 


in unbreakable frame. 


@ TWO SIZES FIT ALL PRESCRIPTION GLASSES FRAMES — Plastic clips . . . 


never scratch lens or frame . . . hold “Tuc-Over” firmly in place on metal 
or plastic frames. 


. “"FEATHERLIGHT” — “TUC-OVERS” can be worn all day because the unbreakable Featherlight 
frame is polyethylene . . . a tough, resilient plastic so light it floats. 


@ SAFETY LENSES — Shatterproof “Eye-Savers” Methacrylate lenses, .080” thick, are 
optically perfect to prevent eye-strain due to distortion . . . protect prescrip- 5 ~Rity 
tion lenses from breakage or pitting . . curved lens avoids contact with — 
prescription lens. 


Shatterproof 
Lenses 


@ REPLACEABLE LENSES — “Eye-Sovers” lenses can be changed by the wearer without _ 


tools . . . fit snugly in resilient plastic frame. 


@ OVER-EYES PROTECTION — Visor extends back to forehead . . . gives over-eyes ( & 


protection from impact, dust, perspiration and glare. 
Will Not Pit 


.) HANDY TO USE * HANDY TO CARRY — ’TUC-OVERS” snap on or off in a —hobf, 


jiffy .. . never break or bend if dropped . . . fold to the size of one lens... f Lv 
individually packed. mead 


3 CHOICE of LENSES and FRAMES — Lenses available in clear (C) and in light green saab 
(G-2) or medium green (G-3), 


Visor Protection 


Frames available in two sizes: Model 175 Medium for 46mm lenses, 
Model 176 Large for 52mm lenses, 


Frame colors: translucent white or green. 











For details, see your Authorized Eye Savers Supplier or write direct 


Sealy Eye Protective Beenie Made _ the Leaders in Plastics 
es | WATCHEMOKET — a ae 


eo eye SF) 


SAVERS 








WATCHEMOKET OPTICAL co., INC. 


234 West Exchange St., PROVIDENCE 3, R. |. In Canada: Levitt-Safety Limited, Toronto 10, Montreal 26 
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Build Them Yourself 


By F. P. HUTCHINSON 


Material kits, hand tools and moderate know-how 


will produce effective guards for many installations 


RECENT study of 
sated personal injuries re 
vealed these facts: 
21 per cent of these accidents 
involved machinery 
25 per cent of the permanent 
disabilities resulted 
machinery accident 
Studies based on other expo 
sures might produce slightly dif 
ferent results but, in general, 
these figures give a fair picture 
of the extent of the hazard and 
the importance of proper guard 
ing. Guards must protect the 
operator against not only the nor 
mal operating hazards but also 
against his own mental lapse: 
wherever possible 
Steel and aluminum are the 
materials generally 
guards. When a view of the work, 
the die or the machine itself is 
required then clear plastic panels 
are sometimes used or the guard 
material itself can be perforated 
which also provides ventilation 
and prevents an accumulation of 
oil, grease and dirt 


compen 


from 


used for 


F. P. Hutcninson is with Harrington 
& King Perforating Company, Chicago 


A punch press enclosure guard built in the 

shop. The safety engineer and the operator 

can both contribute helpful ideas in effec 
tive guard design. 


The progress of machine design, 
including individual motor drives, 
enclosed gears and moving parts 
has eliminated the old-time haz- 
How- 
ever, in every shop there are 
conditions requiring custom-made 
guards but when the building of 
uch guards requires an engineer 


ards from many machines 


ing study of the machine opera 
tion, the making of drawings and 
then the actual fabrication of the 
guards, frequently by an outside 

To page 85 





Much progress has been made toward 

built-in safety but many flywheels, gears 

and pulleys must be enclosed in the shop. 

Above is an example of an easily con- 

structed guard installed by the maintenance 
department. 


Below: Examples of materials and tools 
needed for “build-them-yourself” guards for 
transmission and point of operation. 
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cool feet in KGff spots 


| 
: | Neo-Cord is the result of combining high grade cord with 
’ 


3 ‘ duPont Neoprene by the Multi-Angle-Cord process. This produces a 


sole and heel that successfully resists extreme heat, oil, grease, 


acids and caustics. This hard wearing slip resistant safety sole, 's 





cooler than ordinary rubber or composition soles and 
stays flexible for more comfort during its long life. Factory tested by 
thousands of safety engineers, Neo-Cord has always proved 
superior under the most exacting conditions. For greater comfort 
and safety always specify soles and heels by Gro-Cord 


specialists in industrial and workshoe soles 


RESISTS 
soil, 
® Heat, 
SAcids, 
®Caustics 


NEO-COmP NEO-SUPREME 


4 i{ “Sell ‘em the shoe with the Sole for the job" 


Gro-Cord offers the only complete line of industrial 
workshoe soles that enable you to assure workmen of 


greater satisfaction through comfort—safety and longer 
wear, regardless of job conditions. Get acquainted with 


the complete line of Gro-Cord soles and heels, today! @RO-CORD RUBBER CO. of CANADA LTO. 
Tithonburg, Ontorio 





Get these free 


PLYMOUTH ROPE 


Safety engineers know that since 1824 Plymouth has continuously 
developed rope engineered exactly for specific jobs, ropes that serve 
industry safely. 

For highest safety and maintenance efficiency, be sure you pick the 
right rope for the given job. And pick a supplier who knows rope, who 
will serve your interests best. That means a Plymouth supplier. 

Plymouth suppliers can be of inestimable value in helping you select 
the Plymouth rope suited precisely to your requirements. 

Selecting the right rope is much easier when you specify Plymouth— 
but that’s only half the job. Proper use and care are equally important. 
That’s why we’ve prepared the set of handy desk charts shown here, 
plus a 4-page folder that will help you select rope, use it to optimum 
advantage and get out of it a long life of usefulness and safety. For 
in-plant training purposes there’s a 32-page book, “‘How to Put Rope 
to Work in Industry.” 

Ask the Plymouth supplier near you to send you, without obligation, 


these valuable guides to safety first. Or write direct to us. 


Plymouth Cordage Company 


Plymouth, Massachusetts - New Orleans, Louisiana 
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HOW TO TAKE 
PROPER CARE OF 
YOUR ROPE 
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One Hand Operation! Easy-to-handle Rockwood WaterFOG nozzle is made of aluminum alloy, weighs only 


5 pounds, 5 ounces. Nozzle design reduces reaction to a minimum. 


Boy puts out raging fire 


The fuel oil test fire above was extin 
guished in a matter of seconds by a 
12-year-old boy — thanks to remarkable 
Rockwood firefighting equipment 


By using a lightweight, 10-foot appli- 
cator, he was able to approach the fire 
safely as low velocity Rockwood Water- 
FOG was discharged through the appli 
cator, quenching flames, choking off 
oxygen and cooling the surrounding area 
thus preventing ‘‘flash back.” 


Reckweed Double Foam Liquid, 3 parte 
mixed with 97 


Strength 
rte water, forms a quickly re-seal 
ing, solid FOAM blanket or a highly heat absorbent 
FogFOAM pattern - ding on the Rockwood 
t used to discharge it. Available in 5 
cans or 60-galion drums 


Rockwood WaterFOG is the result of 
discharging water through a_ specially 
engineered Rockwood nozzle that breaks 
water into tiny particles which burst into 
a blanketing mist of steam that smothers 
fire. The Nozzle shown in use here is a 


1'4" Type SG 48. It can also discharge 
high velocity WaterFOG, and straight 
water stream. Available for 34", 1", 114” 
and 214" fire hose sizes 


Plan to make this and other Rockwood 
firefighting aids part of your team 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 


Engineers Water . 





Reckweed Wet, 1 part mixed with 99 parts water, 
increases penetration and extinguishing action of 
water. Excellent where fire is deep seated or where 
water is scarce. Helps reduce amount of time and 
manpower required. Available in 5-gallon cans or 
60-gallon drums. 


.. to Cut Fire Losses 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
Portable Fire Protection Division 

322 Harlow Street 
Worcester 5, Moss 


illustrated 
fire-fighting 


Please send me your 
booklet on Rockwood 
products, 
Name 
Title 
Company 
Street 
Zone State 
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Cases for Comment 


From page 14 


had back trouble periodically dur- 
ing the past eight years. He was 
eventually given a_ corrective 
high-heel type shoe by the doctor 
to aid in his particular case. He 
has since developed foot trouble 
(blisters, etc.) and his diabetic 
condition lends seriousness to the 
case and extensive lost time to 
the record. He is presently hos- 
pitalized with gangrene infection 
Would this case be classified un- 
der Paragraph 3.6.1 of the Z16.1— 
1945 Code insofar as the correc- 
tive shoe caused foot blisters? 


Decision. This case should not 
be counted in the « ompany’s work 
injury rates because of the im- 
possibility of establishing that the 
employee’s condition arose out of 
and in the course of his employ- 
ment 


Comment. Paragraph 3.6.1 of 
the Z16.1—1945 Code states: III- 
ness resulting solely from anti- 
toxin, vaccines, or drugs used in 
the treatment of a non-disabling 
injury shall not cause the injury 
to be classified as disabling. 

There was no work connected 
injury in this case; the difficulties 
of the employee did not arise out 
of nor in the course of the em- 
ployment. In no manner could 
this situation come within the 
scope of Paragraph 3.6.1. 

This does bring to attention 
the necessity for seeing that all 
equipment an employee is re- 
quired to use is of proper size, 
design and in satisfactory condi- 
tion. If, due to requirements of 
the job, an employee is required 
to wear a certain type of shoe 
which due to defects or improper 
ize would cause an injury result- 
ing in lost time, it would arise out 
of his employment and be charge- 
able. Nothing will discourage use 
of protective equipment more 
than having improper sizes, not 
keeping the equipment clean, 
sanitary, and properly maintained 
In too many companies adequate 
consideration and control meas- 
ures are not in effect with regard 
to these factor 


Undertaker: Professional boxer 
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Scott Air-Paks 
Cut Repair and Maintenance Costs, 
Safely ! 


200 
MAN HOURS 


SAVED 


in busy production 
Schedule 


@ If the conveyor in your paint 
drying oven jammed would it 
mean shutting down the oven 
for 24 hours to let it cool and 
result in sending 20 employees 
home? Or could you do as 
this progressive company did— 
equip a man with a Scott Air- 
Pak and asbestos suit and get 
him into the oven at 320 to 
make the repair in 10 minutes? 
id) Menanemetd A similar, costly interruption 
Pee Drees could happen in your plant 
Roasthe Basle tomorrow! 200 Man Hours is 
a lot of time to lose in a busy 
production program, Better 
take steps now to get on that 
10 minute schedule! 


Write for free booklet “Scott 
Air-Paks Save Money, Man 
Hours and Men for Industry.” 

We'll be pleased to send you 
a copy. 


On 
Hazardous Jobs 
Scott Air-Paks 


SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 


211 ERIE STREET LANCASTER, N. Y. 


Canede: Safety Supply Co., Torente — Branches in principal cities 
Export: Southern Oxygen Co., 15 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y 





N. Y. Supervisory Course 


The Twelfth Annual! Industrial 
Supervisors Safety Training 
Course sponsored by the Greater 
New York Safety Council during 
November brought out a registra- 
tion of 1500, the largest partici- 
pation since the course was or- 
ganized. There were four evening 
sessions, running from 7:00 to 
8:30 p.m. Subjects included “Cost 
Control Through Safety,” “Life 
Control Through Safety” and 
“Personality and the Management 
Man.” One session was devoted 
to supervisory training of em- 
ployees in accident prevention. 

The Council reported recently 
that the Inter-Plant Contest, with 
227,000 employees participating, 
showed a 13.3 per cent improve- 
ment in the cumulative accident 
frequency rate for the half-year 
contest period, May to October. 


Heads Safety Society 

Harold I. Hemphill, safety di- 
rector, AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Southern California 
Industrial Safety Society. He 
succeeds Richard Wilkins, chief 
safety engineer for North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., who automati- 
cally becomes chairman of the 
board of governors of the Society. 
The group works closely with the 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter in 
conducting its industrial safety 
programs. 


Joins Industry Committee 


Don Costa, executive director 


and secretary of the Alabama 
Safety Council and executive sec- 
retary of Alabama’s Safety Com- 
mission, has been made regional 
representative of the Inter-Indus- 
try Highway Safety Committee, 


CROSS NEWS 


M. R, “Bud” Darlington, J: 
aging director, announced re- 
cently. Costa assumed his new 
duties the first of the year with 
headquarters in Montgomery 
Prior to entering the traffic safety 
field, he was a news writer and 
photographer and during World 
War II served in military public 
relations. He left newspaper work 
in 1952 to launch Alabama’s first 
safety conference. 


, Man- 


Management Conference 

The annual Management’s Ac- 
cident Prevention Training 
Course, held recently in Pitts- 
burgh under the sponsorship of 
the Western Pennsylvania Safety 
Council and cooperating agencies, 
brought out an average attend- 
ance of 1100 industrial executives 
at the three evening sessions. 

More than 50 industrial com- 
panies, including U.S. Steel, 
Westinghouse, Armco, Allis- 
Chalmers, American Cyanamid, 
Bethlehem Steel, Columbia Steel, 
Dravo Corp., Duquesne Light Co., 
Gulf Oil, H. J. Heinz Co., Jones & 
Laughlin, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and many other nationally known 
concerns sent management rep- 
resentatives to the Conference 


Safety Seal Sale 
A safety seal campaign to raise 
funds for local council support, 
tried out by the St. Joseph Safety 
Council (Mo.) recently, was a 
real success. The plan was a tele- 
phone approach with a _ three- 
minute appeal to buy the local 
council safety seals. The prospects 
were the telephone subscribers 
but present members and contrib- 

utors were not approached 
In three weeks the council 
grossed approximately $5,000 


with another three weeks to run. 
Besides a healthy addition to the 
budget, Manager Walter Ladd 
sees great value in the fact that 
the number of people contributing 
to the St. Joseph Safety program 
has more than doubled. 
According to Mr. Ladd, there 
was no unfavorable reaction to 
the St. Joseph campaign, barring 
the usual handful of chronic kick- 
ers. Most of the letters and notes 
sent in with contributions were 
most heartening, praising the 
council and its accomplishments. 


The Oldest Council 

Secretary Harold Seward of 
the Lehigh Valley Safety Council, 
who also edits Lehigh Valley 
Safety News, in checking through 
the old files, discovered that the 
Council was organized October 
13, 1913, closely following the 
founding of NSC. He also dis- 
covered that the Lehigh Council 
was chartered in December 1913. 

The name of the Lehigh organi- 
zation at that time was “Lehigh 
Valley Local Council No. 5 of the 
National Council for Industrial 
Safety.” Of course that elongated 
title was soon cut down in size to 
the present name. The “No. 5” 
indicated that Lehigh was the 5th 
local council chartered by the 
parent organization. Secretary 
Seward says the first four have 
long since fallen by the wayside, 
which makes the Lehigh Valley 
Safety Council the oldest local 
council in the country. 

In an interesting editorial delv- 
ing into this ancient history, he 
wisely concludes that being the 
oldest local safety council is not 
important but what the council is 
doing now is what counts. Can 
any local council go back beyond 
1913? 
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ALL TYPES...ANY CLASS FIRE! 


Since different fire hazards require different types of Also, there is a well-rounded sales engineering or- 
fire extinguishers, PYRENE—C-O-TWO manufac- ganization having nation-wide representation to 
tures all types... the finest and most complete render top quality service wherever you're located. 
line on the market today. Don't take unnecessary chances . . . the extensive 

When doing business with PYRENE—C-O-TWO, fire protection experience of PYRENE—C-O-TWO 
you receive unbiased advice on what is best for your over the years is at your disposal without obliga- 
particular fire hazards, whether class A, B or (¢ tion. Get complete facts now! 


ile PYRENE--r C-O-TWO 
Tene NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 
portable fire extinguishers ... built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 


CARBON DIOKIDE + DRY CHEMICAL + VAPORIZING LIQUID + SODA-ACID + WATER + CHEMICAL FOAM + AIR FOAM 
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Taking Stock 


By A. C. RUBEL 


A survey of a conference reveals an immense reservoir 


of safe operating experience available to the industry 


—— ARE no trade secrets or competitive 
advantages to be gained by our competitors 
through the exchange of safety practices. We all 
profit. The importance of man’s well-being and that 
of his family is universally recognized by manage- 
ment as an inseparable part of every well-run opera- 
tion. It is for this reason this conference is held. 

There is a limitless reservoir of safe operating 
experience and know-how represented here. An 
exchange of experiences, opinions and working 
methods among those who are best equipped to 
direct safe practices cannot help but produce real 
benefits to everyone in our industry. This is your 
opportunity. 

The Board believes these conferences have been 
fully justified for numerous reasons, perhaps the 
most important being: 

1. You have taken advantage of this forum by 
freely exchanging views on safe operating tech- 
niques, not just generalities but in panel discussion, 
with examples and discussions of actual operating 
problems. Such an exchange makes for results and 
alone justifies the conference. 

2. You have incorporated safe practices as a 
part of your regular operating routine, as evidenced 
by marked improvement in accident statistics, and 
not just a thing to be talked about. There is still 
much to be done. 

Safety on the job is an integration of common 
sense with good working technique. It is a way of 
thinking—not something apart, but something inti- 
mately and inseparably connected with our every- 
day working and living. 

Safety is team work. There are few of us in mod- 
ern industry who work alone. One unskilled, unsafe 
man on the job jeopardizes all of his fellow workers. 
A careless act or ignorance on the part of any mem- 
ber of a drilling crew can have fatal results to the 
entire crew; a apse of safe operating practice on the 


A. C. Rusat is Vice-President, Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. This article has been condensed from 
an address before the Oil Industrial Regional Safety Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara Coastal Area, December 1, 1954. 


part of a stillman or operator can envelop a refinery 
in flames; a false move by a truck driver on a 
crowded highway can cause a catastrophe; or a 
poorly planned cut by a welder can destroy an 
entire plant. 

Safety is education. The essential ingredient of a 
safety program is not only to conduct ourselves 
safely, but to see that those men for whom we are 
responsible also conduct themselves so that the 
entire operation is a safe-working team play. 

Safety is a 24-hour practice, not just the eight 
hours on the job. It is equally important in the 
home, on the highway or at play. An incapacitated 
man loses just as much of his earning and productive 
capacity by falling off a rickety ladder while fixing 
the down spout on his house, by jumping a stop 
sign on his way home from work and ramming some 
other car, or by shooting himself while deer or duck 
hunting, as by being injured on the job. 

One of my personal criticisms of a certain type of 
safety training is that it embraces only the job. Let’s 
not hang up our safe way of life when the whistle 
blows, along with our overalls and jumpers. Let’s 
take it with us. 

Safety should be the concern of the whole family 
and extend into the home. Statistics tell us the home 
is often a more hazardous place to work than in 
industry. We have not done a good job in this field. 

An injured wife or child at home definitely affects 
adversely the man on the job and, even more im- 
portant, a man injured on or off the job causes stress 
and strain, if not actual hardship, on his dependents. 

Why can’t we take advantage of this combination 
and bring the wives and families into the safety 
training picture? 

When I was in the field, we once held a safety 
dinner, inviting—in fact insisting—that the wives 
attend. We explained our aims in safety and asked 
for their active and continuous support. We pointed 
out that they, the wives, oftentime suffered more 
by loss of income and all of its attendant effects 
than the injured wage earner. The meeting was a 
great success, but we somehow failed to follow it up. 

Conferences are productive of results in direct 
proportion to the effort you put into them. Manage- 
ment supports it not only because the promotion of 
safety pays dividends in less medical and compensa- 
tion costs and more efficient work, but, more im- 
portant, for the security and good feeling which 
accident-free working conditions promote. 
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There are many types of Stonehouse Signs. Others are important for the protection they 
Most are worded to cover specific hazards, furnish, covering such features as Entrance, 
such as Eye and Goggle signs, Fire, Machine, No Parking, Stop and similar warnings— 
Electrical, and so on. listed as Miscellaneous signs. 


STONEHOUSE SIGNS 


Whatever your hazard, warning or guidance meet them. Shown in full color in our com- 
requirements, there's a Stonehouse sign to plete 64-page Catalog. 


aa, It's sent free on request. 
Yon SIGNS, inc. MANUFACTURERS + Stonehouse Bldg., 9th at Larimer 


"Signs Since 1863” ; Denver 4, Colorado 
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Radioactive Materials 

Hazards of Radioactive Materials, by 
Paul E. Smith, Jr., presented at the 
19th annual meeting of the Industria! 
Hygiene Foundation, November 17 
1954. 

THE PHENOMENAL GROWTH in the 
use of radioactive materials over 
the past few years has been large- 
ly in military and governmental 
installations but the 15 to 20 per 
cent of it which has been in pri- 
vate institutions is still a sizable 
amount. The number of radio- 
active materials available for use 
has grown surprisingly long. The 
National Bureau of Standards 
lists 78. 

Since any of these may be of 
use to industry, especially as 
tracer elements, it is convenient 
tc consider their control in terms 
of the type of radiation emitted 
rather than in terms of the types 
of material which are emitting 
the radiation. While the materials 
are used loose, however, one must 
keep in mind the chemical char- 
acteristics, since the materials 
may find entry into the body and 
must then be either stored or 
eliminated. 

Setting of standards for these 
radioactive materials is consider- 
ably more difficult than the set- 
ting of standards for x-radiation 
since many of them produce 
mixed radiation and may be haz- 
ardous both as external sources 
and as internal sources of alpha 
and beta radiation if they find 
entrance to the body. 

Protective measures in handling 
radioisotopes are directed to the 
container or housing for the radio- 
active material to prevent the in- 
gestion, inhalation or other entry 
of radioactive material into the 
body. The radioactive material is 
generally sealed into a container 


Abstracts of current literature 
on Industrial Hygiene, Medicine, and Nursing 


which is secured in a second con- 
tainer. The external container is 
examintd periodically for loss of 
material or for external radiation. 

The second consideration is to 
reduce the amount of external 
radiation to personnel to permis- 
sible levels. This is done by the 
provision of barricades or shields 
and of remote handling equip- 
ment. The type of shielding and 
of remote handling equipment as 
well as the precaution to prevent 
congestion of the material are 
fixed primarily by monitoring the 
area of use and the individual by 
some method to assure that the 
radiation levels in the air and the 
amounts which may be absorbed 
are within permissible limits. 

A variety of instruments is 
available for measuring radiation 
intensities in the air, on surfaces 
and on or in personnel. Funda- 
mentally, they are dependent 
upon the measurement of the ion- 
ization produced in air by the 
radiation and either measured by 
the rate of discharge of an elec- 
trometer or the conductivity be- 
tween electrodes in the air or 
upon the scintillations produced 
in a phosphorescent crystal. 


Radioactive Wastes 


Ultimate Disposal of Radioactive 
Wastes, by W. S. Ginell, Jerry J. Mar- 
tin and L. P. Hatch. Nucleonics Vol 
12, No. 12, December, 1954, pp. 14 
through 18 

THE pisPposaAL of highly active 
fission product wastes presents a 
serious problem. The most com- 
mon method at the present time 
is to hold the materials in under- 
ground tanks. There, is, however, 
no adequate information to indi- 
cate the safety or the permanence 
of such storage in tanks. There 
is not much doubt that a method 


BY F. A. VAN ATTA 


Industrial Department, NSC 


of disposal which appeared more 
permanent would be more de- 
sirable, provided it were 
parable in cost. 

The method proposed here is 
based on the adsorption of radio- 
active materials in montmorillon- 
ite clay. The ion exchange prop- 
erties of minerals of this particular 
group have been recognized and 
investigated for a number of 
years. The clay used in this in- 
vestigation was a calcium satu- 
rated montmorillonite with a ca- 
pacity of 1.12 milli-equivalents 
per gram for ion exchange. In 
actual tests on radiactive fission 
products, the exchange was found 
to vary from 1.07 to 1.15 milli- 
equivalents per gram. 

The clay is quite selective for 
the fission products in the pres- 
ence of substantial concentrations 
of monovalent and divalent for- 
eign ions. The absorption reaction 
is, however, reversible in the 
presence of high concentrations of 
other salts and it was necessary to 
devise a means for stabilizing the 
absorbed fission products after 
they had been collected. 

This stabilization was accom- 
plished by heating the clay to a 
high temperature in a muffle fur- 


com- 


nace or by pressing the clay par- 
ticles through the flame of an 
oxygen-illuminated gas torch. 
After either of these treatments, 
the replacement of the adsorbed 
radioactive material was extreme- 
ly slow. 

Because these clays are com- 
posed of very fine particles which 
pack very tight, a bed of the clay 
is practically impervious to water. 
The columns were made by mix- 
ing the clay with a small amount 

—To page 93 
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OFF THE 
PRESS! 


Wave to get folks talking and thinking about highway safety? Then just 
hand them a copy of Highway Zoo. The Council's new 4-color booklet is a con- 
versation piece . Ideally suited for use in off-the-job accident prevention programs, 
it will give zip to your safety efforts. And it is one book you can use as a souvenir 
item at your Safety Award Banquet, safety conference, etc. Many firms will use 
them in 1955 as mailing pieces. It will fit your program to a “T.” 


Prices: Single copy free; 2 to 9 copies, 10 cents each; 10 to 99, 7 cents; 100 to 
999, 5 cents; 1,000 to 4,999, 4 cents; lower prices in larger quantities. 


» We ted, 7. tae) 2 me Ge eren te Rea ak 


425 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Jackson SAFETY HATS and CAPS 
— Cap-and-Helmet Combinations 


For protection against falling objects and other sudden impact, 
and against bumping the head in close quarters, the new Jackson 
Safety Hats are a safe and sound investment. 


Made of fiber glass plastic, the strongest protective material per 
ounce of weight, these safety hats surpass all known industrial require- 
ments. They comply with Federal Specifications GGG-H-142b when 
tested for electrical resistance, impact (the 8-lb. ball test), penetration 
(the 1-lb. plumb bob test), flammability, and water absorption. At 14 

ounces, weight is well below the specified limit. 


Two types are available: the full-rimmed Hat and the Cap, with 
visor only. Unless otherwise specified, they will be furnished in an 
attractive, bluish grey. 


ALSO FOUR OTHER STANDARD COLORS... White, Yellow, Green and Brown 


Arc Weldors are offered the choice of the two already popular fiber 
glass arc-welding helmets, types H-1 and H-2, pivoted to the sides of 
the Safety Cap. Helmet goes easy on, easy off. Just slide it in to 
assemble, push the button to release. Your present helmet, H-1 or H-2, 
may be utilized by ordering Safety Cap plus Helmet Attachments. 


EXCLUSIVE . .. Headband of Extruded Plastic, Cork-Lined Sweatband 


Plastic Headband allows immediate, 
positive adjustment, is clearly marked 
in hat sizes, holds its shape, and gives 
firm fit on all sizes of heads. 

Straps of webbing button to inside of 
shell, and provide adjustable sup- 

on top of the head. They provide 
required safe distance between top 
head and hat shel! and leave ample 
room for ventilation all around. 


SHOCTHSOVN 


PRODUCTS, INC. 
WARREN-MICHIGAN 





JACKSON 
SAFETY 
HAT 


Strongly ribbed crown design 

brim resist impact from all sides. 
Fiber glass plastic gives the greatest 
protection per ounce of weight. 


JACKSON 
SAFETY 


z ® 


Identical with the Safety Hat but 
with only a narrow brim at sides and 
back, and a visor protecting the 

face. Weight 124 ounces. 


JACKSON 
CAP-AND- 
HELMET 


say 


Arc-Welding Helmet, type H-1, pivoted 
to standard grey Safety Cap. 

Both are fiber glass of matching design 
and color. Visor is worn in back. 


JACKSON 
CAP-AND- 
HELMET 


® 


Lift-Front Helmet, type H-2, permitting 
work inspection without raising of 
entire helmet, pivoted to Safety Cap. 
Units are detachable without tools. 
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be 


«\ Y FOREMAN doesn’t have 
. to tell me how necessary 
safety glasses are,’ says Tony 
Huber. “Think where I'd be with- 
out them!” 

Tony, a melter in the foundry 
department of the Indiana Steel 
Products Company, at Valparaiso, 
Indiana, was standing by the fur- 
nace waiting for a heat to get 
when suddenly hot metal 
furnace hitting 

safety glasses. 
impression 


ready 
flew from the 
both lenses of hi 
It made a 
throughout the plant 

A few months before the out- 
might not have been so 
fortunate. In reviewing the med- 
ical cases for the previous year 
(employee injuries referred to the 
company doctor by the plant 
nurse) it was brought forcibly to 
management’s attention that 27 
per cent of these cases were 
caused by foreign bodies in the 
eyes. None of these injuries, for- 
tunately, was serious but any one 
of them could have been. 

Such a condition required cor- 
rection, and top management gave 
green light. 
the steps in setting up 


lasting 


come 


eye protection the 
Hers are 
the program 

1. First step was a plant sur- 
vey Who wore safety glasses? 
What type was worn? Were they 
corrective or plano glasses? 

4. L. Scuwawn is Industrial Relations 


Manas The Indiana Steel Products 
Cor iny, Valparaiso, Indiana 
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Eye 


Protection Got 


the Green Light 


And the safety record got a lift 


Tony Huber's safety 
glasses probably 

saved more eyes 

than his own. His case 
gave a boost to the 
eye protection 
program. 


2. Types of safety glasses need- 
ed for various plant operations 
was determined. 


3. Program was brought before 
the Joint Safety Committee for 
approval and they pledged their 
cooperation in carrying out the 
program. 


4. A letter was sent to all em- 
ployees, plant and office, from the 
president of the company an- 
nouncing the program and solicit- 
ing cooperation. 


By A. L. SCHWAN 


5. Eye-catching posters, empha- 
sizing the necessity for eye pro- 
tection were posted throughout 
the plant, and printed pamphlets 
were attached to pay checks. 

6. Optometrists in the area 
were invited to a luncheon at the 
plant and their ideas and cooper- 
ation were invited 


7. A stock of various sizes of 
safety glasses was ordered. Only 
one style was purchased to avoid 
any problem resulting from em- 
ployees disagreeing on style. 

8. Local optometrists agreed to 
come to the plant and fit all em- 
ployees requiring non-prescrip- 

To page 102 


Local optometrists and a representative of the optical company help in fitting employees 
with non-prescription goggles. Complaints are now fewer. 
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Wareh stocks tained in 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 





Inquirers in New York, New Eng- 
land, and New Jersey should write 
to Speedi-Dri Corp. Elsewhere in 
U.S. to Waverly Petro!eum Products 
Co. , 1724 Chestnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
in Canada, G H. Wood & Company 
Lid, Toronto. Branches throughout 
Canada. 


PREE SAMPLE Fill out the coupon and mail today for 


free sample and literature. * 
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U. S. Steel’s Fall Guy 


Comes to Life 

Stew Pipp, comic strip charac- 
ter who has been appearing since 
1950 in WireCo Life, employee 
publication of American Steel & 
Wire Division, has not only come 
to life but to Cleveland. He is 
shown below with his creator 
Arthur J. Beiler, editor of Wire- 
Co. 

After four chaotic years of 
smashed toes, blackened eyes, 
broken arms and cracked sacroil- 
iacs, the not-so-safe safety charac- 
ter has acquired a life-sized body, 
a voice and a resolution to do bet- 
ter in the new year. 


This cartoon personality who 
gets his safety do’s and don’ts 
mixed and usually lands in the 
hospital, was constructed at the 
Duluth Works of this U. S. Steel 
unit to stimulate interest in its 
safety program. His head is real- 
istically painted and his feet are 
plaster casts with the left shoe 
cut to show the scars of his past 
misbehaviors. Stew Pid is wired 
with a speaker in his chest and 
is given voice by tape recorder. 
Eight-minute scripts are recorded 
and these safety messages are 
given at American Steel & Wire 
plants 

Currently on tour through the 
Division’s mills in Cleveland, 
Stew Pidd is expected to have a 
number of twin brothers shortly 
who will be permanently located 
in the other plant cities to deliver 
safety topics of the day. 
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Bausch & Lomb 2-79 all-acetate safety frame with Bal-SAFE lenses 


Bausch & Lomb glass technology insures 
an EXTRA margin of safety 
in Bal- SAFE lenses 


For eye protection the lens is the thing. It may stand between a worker's 


From sard to glass—to finished safety . es : 
precious vision—and tragic, eternal blackout. 


lenses, manufacturing methods are 


precision controlled in the world- ; ? ; , 
famous Bausch & Lomb plant of Roch- You provide the finest protection science offers—when you specify 


ester, New York Bausch « Lomb protective eyewear with Bal-SAFE impact-resistant lenses. 


U P Only the finest glass is used —made in the nation’s only plant devoted 
: r . exclusively to production of optical glass—Bal-SAFE lenses are free 
- from imperfections that can lead to disturbed vision, headaches and 
nausea. Bausch & Lomb heat treating methods insure the precise control 
necessary for a superior degree of impact resistance. 


Acquaint yourself with Bausch & Lomb safety eyewear and with the 
extra quality of Bal-SAFE lenses. There's a representative in your area. 





Just mail this coupon with your 
business letterhead to get your free 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


WD 


copy of “Complete Eye Protection.” 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
90338 Smith St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Where visvol correction is needed, 
there's extra safety in Bal-SAFE lenses 
professionally prescribed, ground to 
the worker's prescription. 
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Suggestion Program 


(From page 35) 


A will to survive 

A desire for approval or recogni- 
tion 

A desire for material gain 

A sense of responsibility 

A desire for leadership 

Make no mistake about it, it is 


possible to make most workers 
and supervisors safety-minded, if 
they are encouraged to participate 
in an activity which will pay off 
on every one of these accounts 
Today, we are alert to the fact 
and we must make our supervi- 
sors and workers aware of it- 
that the suggestion system is one 
of the best activities through 
which every one of these require- 
ments can be satisfied. 

For instance, in our company, 
we have screened and studied the 
records of a large number of em- 
ployees who work under com- 
parable hazard conditions. We 
screened out accidents caused by 
unsafe conditions, and also ac- 
counted for chance factors. We 
found one group with none or few 
accidents. We found a second 
group with a large number of ac- 
cidents. In the high accident group 
we found workmen who had bad 
absenteeism records, were tardy 
and had to be disciplined. It is 
worthy of note that these work- 
men turned in no suggestions. On 
the other hand, the low-accident 
group had a good record for at- 
tendance, work output and con- 
duct. This group turned in many 
suggestions. 

To further validate these find 
ings, we recently made another 
study in two of our plants. We 
reviewed the records of the em- 
ployees who had submitted the 
most suggestions and also of those 
having the most adoptions. We 
then compared their injury rec- 
ords with the average injury rate 
of the plants. We found that there 
was a relationship between the 
injury rate and the rate of sub 
missions and adoptions 

To illustrate: 


1, 
a. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Rates Per Year 
PlantA Plant B 
1. All employees 
average injury rate 3.04 1.38 
2. Employees with most 
suggestions 2.20 
3. Employees with most 
adopted suggestions 2.20 


4. Combined rate of 

(2) and (3) 2.20 1.10 
5. Percentage of injury 

reduction of (4) 27.6% 20. % 

Does not this indicate that 
the suggestion-minded employees 
with good employee attitudes are 
safe workers? 

As director of safety for Cruci- 
ble, I am concerned with the pre- 
vention of accidents in our five 
steel plants, in our coal mine, and 
on our river boats. Management 
insists that preventive action be 
initiated before any accident oc- 
curs. Therefore, we want our 
workers to be on the alert at all 
times to hidden hazards on their 
jobs, to think about what they 
are doing and about how they are 
doing it. We don’t want them to 
think only of ways of improving 
machinery and equipment, al- 
though, of course, we solicit these 
important ideas, but we want 
them to improve their personal 
ways of working. In short, we 
want them to think safety at all 
times. 

I am convinced that there is a 
way of preventing every known 
type of accident. Before we can 
find it, however, we must first 
reach the man who is closest to 
these hidden hazards. Is this the 
safety engineer? No, for the safe- 
ty engineer cannot see even one- 
tenth of the hidden hazards. He 
learns about many of them only 
after an accident has occurred. 

Can it then be in stimulating 
serious thought in the minds of 
workmen who spend their days 
among the hidden hazards of in- 
dustry? Perhaps. The man who 
works with machinery eight hours 
each day is certainly the man who 
should see the hidden hazards. 
But how to make him conscious 
of them? How can we get him to 
think about them, to think con- 
structively about them? And how 
can we harness his thoughts and 
use them? 

Through the suggestion system, 
we provide strong incentive for 
our employees to think seriously 
about their jobs and the possibil- 
ity of accidents on those jobs, and 
to submit their ideas for eliminat- 
ing job hazards through the for- 
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mal channel of a suggestion sys- 
tem. 

On the company end of it, there 
are considerable benefits that 
stand to be gained in the form of 
reduced accidents, greater pro- 
duction and increased morale .. . 
while the employee benefits 

—To page 86 
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\aER-O-FOAM 


Wherever flammable liquids — oil or solvent — are used or 
stored, you need AER-O-FOAM Protection. National Foam will 
fire-engineer a completely integrated AER-O-FOAM System specif- 


ically related to your operations and hazards 

National offers you ‘‘triple-guard” fire protection: (1) Custom- 
designed system. (2) Quality-controlled foam made by National 
for National devices. (3) Fire-tested foam, every batch pre-tested 
on a flammable liquid fire. 

Don't gamble with fire. Don't buy fire equipment piecemeal. 
Let National fire-engineer your foam system for instant, positive 


protection. 


Write for new, free booklet, ‘‘Foam Fire Protection” 


= NATIONAL 


> — an FOAM SYSTEM INCORPORATED 
Headquarters for Foam Fire Protection — WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Industrial Flammable Materials 
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WASHING WINDOWS, painting, building repairs and general overhead NO ACROBATICS are needed while se-lamping when a 
maintenance on this typical building is speeded by this lightweight, mobile “Fold-A-Way" Scaffold is on the job. The easily-assembled, 


" ” " , . ‘ completely safe “Fold-A-Way” is rapidly becoming a basic 
2-section “Fold-A-Way" Aluminum Scaffold. Adjustable legs are equipped working tool with maintenance engineers. Underwriters’ Lab- 


with casters that lock both whee! and swivel into stationary position. oratories approved. 


New Aluminum Scaffold 
Swings Open Like a Book 


ONE MAN CAN ERECT the base section of a ‘‘ Fold-A-Way”’ NEW... 
Aluminum Scaffold in less than sixty seconds! And a full three- ss 


level assembly is completed in a few minutes time. ee Improved, safety screw 
eq for old-A-Way 
Easiest assembly, mobility and comgtatety safe workroom ete Lab ape me | i 
make it a real time-saver - >r all types of off-the-ground work. 4: speed with wmisinum 
Exclusive features make the ‘‘Fold-A-Way” far easier to erect effort. By simply turn. 
. end frames swing open sideways (like the pages of a book) § pn MT 
while the scaffold is in a standing position. Since the end frames ; ediudneate to the eae 
> > 2 quired height, up to 
require only an easily-managed swing of about 90-degrees, the | 5, ... ie on a a 2S 
erector is always within the base area. The “Fold-A-Way” war jike pages of o out while Scaffold Is 
stands freely and does not ‘fold under’ during erection. Super- book. Entire bese sec being carried or trane- 
. “st . al - ti anding— orte stin 
ior construction includes coped, full-welded joints and special [°! {ree ery 8) commat eo lait caieaell 
adjustment legs with casters that lock at both wheel and swivel. {oid under during erec or partially unlocked 


The “Fold-A-Way” actually “folds away” into compact _ 
6 % in. thick packages that are easily carried, transported or 
stored. Write for free Bulletin ASF-1. 





POR GREATER SAFETY... EFFICIENCY...ECONOMY ALUMINUM LADDER 


SCAFFOLDS 
eed THE [Parent © CAFFOLDING CO., Inc. Erected from ladder frames of 
three heights, these 24” and 
® 


46” wide Scaffolds are avail- 
38-21 12th Street Dept. NSN Long Island City 1, N. Y. able in spans of 6 ft, 8 ft or 
West Coast: 6931 Stanford Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 10 ft. Approved by UL. 
Branches in all principal cities 
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THE SAFETY LIBRARY 


Books, Pamphlets and Periodicals of Interest 


to Safety Men 


Compiled by Ruth Parks, Librarian, NSC 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Research on Fatigue 

The Ergonomics Research Society 
Symposium on Fatigue, edited by W. F. 
Floyd and A. T. Welford. Published By 
H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd., London, 1953. 
Distributed in the U.S.A. by John de 
Graff, Inc., 64 W. 23rd St., New York 10. 
196—VIII pages, $4.00 

THIS LITTLE BOOK is a collection 
of 20 of the 27 papers presented 
at the Ergonomics Research So- 
ciety Symposium on Fatigue in 
March 1952. The value of the 
papers in any symposium will 
vary, depending partly on the 
needs and desires of the reader 
and partly upon the talents of the 
individuals presenting the mate- 
rial. This one is certainly no ex- 
ception. 

The subjects vary from the 
study of the effects upon muscle 
of long-continued heavy exertion 
to the reduction in attention as 
the result of long watching of a 
dial or of other monotonous tasks. 
The quality varies through almost 
as wide a range from the indi- 
vidual who starts from the prem- 
ise that it requires the same 
expenditure of energy to raise a 
body against gravity as to lower 
it with the assistance of gravity 
to a very scholarly summary of 
the relation between lighting 
and the fatigue produced by vis- 
ual tasks, so far as the relations 
are known. 

There is much in the text which 
has practical application and 
enough indication of the difficulty 
of practical application and of the 
anomalous results which often 
appear in the practical world to 
keep almost anyone reminded that 
there are still extremely wide 
gaps in our understanding of the 
nature of fatigue effects, even of 
the nature of the purely physio- 
logical kind of fatigue which is in- 
volved in the variation of response 
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of a muscle to repeated stimula- 
tions to do its utmost in produc- 
tion of work. Several of these 
individual papers would each be 
worth the price of the book to 
persons engaged in _ personnel 
work. It will repay the time and 
effort involved in the reading and 
defining the present bounds of 
our knowledge if you get nothing 
else out of it. 

Unfortunately, the editors have 
not chosen to provide the volume 
with an index. This very com- 
mon failure among those who edit 
papers from symposia and other 
types of meetings is one of the 
major factors in making such col- 
lections so often merely a weight 
on library shelves. Even with rel- 
atively short papers of the sort 
presented here the utility would 
be greatly increased and the fa- 
tigue involved in using them 
greatly reduced by this addition. 

F. A. Van Atta 


Chemicals 

Chlorine. Safe Practices Can Pre- 
vent Injury from Chlorine. U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Standards. Re- 
vised 1954, 15p 10c. Controlling 
Chemical Hazards Series No. 2. For 
Sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


Gas Industry 

Purging Principles and Practices. 
American Gas Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, 1955, 
225p. Price to AGA Members $5.00 
each, $4.00 each in lots of 10 or more; 
to non-members $6.00 each, $5.00 
each in lots of 10 or more; to stu- 
dents $4.00 each 


Legislation 

Occupational Health and Safety 
Legislation. U. S. Public Health 
Service, 1954, 315p. $1.25 Public 
Health Service Publication No. 357. 
For Sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Mines 


Central Mine Rescue Station, The 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Mather 


Mine B. Shaft, Negaunee, Mich 
U. S. Bureau of Mines—1954, 17p 
Information Circular 7702. Free 
Available from the Bureau, Publi 
cations Distribution Section, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Elimination of Ethyl Mercaptan 
Vapor-Air Explosion in Stench 
Warning Systems. U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, 1954, 8p. Report of Investi- 
gation 5090. Free. Available from 
the Bureau, Publications Distribu- 
tion Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa 
A Network Analyzer for Solving 
Mine-Ventilation Distribution Prob- 
lems. U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1954, 
13p. Free. Information Circular 
7704, Available from The Bureau, 
Publications Distribution Section, 
4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
Recommended Standards for In- 
stallation and Maintenance of Haul- 
age Roads. U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
1954, 30p. Information Circular 7701. 
Free. Available from The Bureau, 
Publications Distribution Section, 
4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
Testing for Methane In Out-of- 
Reach Places. U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
1954, 9p. Information Circular 7703 
Free. Available from the Bureau, 
Publications Distribution Section, 
4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


Public Employees 

Developing a Safety Program for 
City Employees. By W. D. Heisel, 
Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 
60th St., Chicago 37, 1954, 5p. $2.00. 

Care of Radium Capsules, Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John St., New York 38. 
1954, 6p. Special Hazards Bulletin 
Z84. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Accident Statistics 

Industrial Accident Control, By 
Robert E. Lee, Pt. 2, Supervision, 
Dec. 1954, p18 


Commercial Drivers 

A Visual Approach to Adult Dri- 
ver Education, By E. F. Hocken- 
beamer, Electric Light and Power, 
Dec. 1954, p88 
Fire Protection 

Fire-Resistant Coatings; By P. F 
Yopes, Coal Age, Dec. 1954, p74. 

How Industrial Fires Can Be 
Avoided. Pacific Factory, Dec. 1954, 
p44. 

How to Fight a Fire Before It 
Starts, By Edward D. Mackie, The 
Plant, Dec. 1954, p47 

Ten Firemen Killed When Chem- 
ical Tank Explodes, Fire Engineer- 
ing, Dec. 1954, p. 1128 


Foundries 
Foundry Workers Pneumocomosis, 


6! 





By O. A. Sanders, A.M.A. Archives 
of Industrial Hygiene and Occupa- 
tional Medicine. Dec. 1954, p 512 

Smog Control in the Foundry. By 
Harry Dok. American Foundryman, 
Dec. 1954, p46. 


Handling Materials 


This Conveyor System Has Air 
Lifts to Drop Parts in Assemblers’ 
Laps. Factory Management 
Maintenance. Dec. 1954, p93 

Dragline Moves 100 Tons An Hour, 
Safely and Quietly. Fleet Owner, 
Dec. 1954, p42. 

Scoop and Box Help Fork Truck 
Handle Scrap. Factory Management 
and Maintenance, Dec. 1954, p124 


Health 


Effects of Inhalation of Low Con- 
centrations of Sulphur Dioxide 
Upon Man and other Mammals. By 
Isidor Greenwald. AMA Archives 
of Industrial Hygiene and Occupa- 
tional Medicine. Dec. 1954, p455. 

Health Hazards Involved in the 
Use of Parathon in Fruit Orchards 
of North Central Washington. AMA 
Archives of Industrial Medicine and 
Occupational Medicine. Dec. 1954, 
p522. 


and 


Anmoumemg. 


EAGLE 


SAFETY CANS 


TRIGGER TYPE 


1 qt., 2 qt. and 1 gal. sizes 
feature trigger-grip handle. 
To open, simply squeeze 
handle. Pouring is positively 
controlled without changing 
hand or grip position. 


Industrial Antimony Poisoning. By 
Heinrich Brieger and others. Indus- 
trial Medicine and Surgery. Dec 
1954. p521, 

Inhalation Toxicity of Hydrazine 
Vapor. By Charles C. Comstock and 
others. AMA Archives of Indus- 
trial Medicine. Dec. 1954. p476 


Mines 


Electric Braking System for Mine 
Locomotives. By A. B. Chafetz and 
others. Engineering and Mining 
Journal. Dec. 1954. p89. 

Protection-Plus 
Ventilation Plan. 


Nov. 1954. p99. 


Incorporated in 
Mechanization 


Noise 

The Occupational Loss of Hearing 
Problem Under The Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. The Monitor 
(Associated Industries of the State 
of New York) Nov. 1954. p5. 

Why Compensation for Impair- 
ment of Hearing Concerns You. By 
Joseph R. Shaw. The Monitor (As- 
sociated Industries of the State of 
New York) Nov. 1954. p7. 


Nurses 


The Nurse in Industry. By Jean 


Spencer Felton. Industrial Medicine 
and Surgery. Dec. 1954. p547 
Pressure Vessels 

How to Select and Apply Safety 
Heads for Protection of Pressure 
Systems. By J. F. Myers. Power. 
Jan. 1955. p94. 


Psychology 

Psychology Research in Accidents, 
Some Methodological Considerations. 
By Kenneth Steel and Philip H. 
Du Bois. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology. Dec. 1954. p397. 

Time Intervals Between Accidents. 
By Alexander Mintz. Journal of 
Applied Psychology Dec. 1954. 
p401 
Training 

Safety Training for Foremen. By 
Earl E. Taylor. American Gas As- 
sociation Monthly. Dec. 1954. pl5. 


Trucks 
Mirrors Prevent Accidents. By 
Homer Steiner. California Safety 
News. Dec. 1954. p5. 
Ventilation and Exhaust Systems 
Ventilation Systems Can Be “Gen- 
eral” or “System” Types. By George 
W. McCormick, Jr. The Plant. Dec. 
1954. p60. 


Here’s the new SAFE way to handle and store flam- 
mable liquids, anyplace for any purpose. Genuine 


Eagle Safety Cans are now available in 5 different 


sizes from | quart to 5 gallons. No waste, no splash, 


no spill. Strong, durable one-piece construction— 


absolutely no seams. Bottoms reinforced with heavy 


steel hoop. Self-adjusting guard cap prevents leakage if 
can is upset. High-gloss red baked enamel finish. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Serving Industry Since 1894 


A SMART NEW LINE WITH A GOOD OLD NAME 


FREE-SWING TYPE 


24 and 5 gal. sizes 
with free-swing handle. To 
open, simply engage handle 
in gear groove and press 
down. Positive control. 


come 





All cans are not alike 
When ordering from 
your industrial jobber 
be sure to specify 
EAGLE SAFETY CANS 
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Getting the Most 
Out of a Conference 


THE FOLLOWING SUGGESTIONS 
were prepared by the Western 
Oil and Gas Association for the 
benefit of those who attended the 
Oil Industry Regional Safety 
Conference in Santa Barbara, 
Calif. They are equally appro- 
priate for a National Safety Con- 
gress or a regional safety con- 
ference: 

The Oil Industry Regional 
Safety Conference is a participa- 
tion Conference, not a series of 
There’s nothing formal 
no motions, no rules of 
no resolutions. 
You are im- 
portant to its success. You are 
there to trade ideas and share 
experiences. The section panels 
will not have all the answers. 
Your ideas are wanted. The oth- 
ers want to learn from you, get 
your thinking, your experiences. 

Here are some pointers on how 
to get the most out of it: 

1. Think and plan what you 


lectures. 
about it, 
order, no voting, 
Discussion is its life 


want from the Conference. Don’t 
just attend. Figure the problems 
you need help on, then find the 
men there who can help you. 

2. Write or phone ahead to men 
you want to meet and tell them 
you'll be there. Use your meal 
and break times to get together. 

3. At your section sessions take 
notes on things you don’t agree 
with as well as those you do. 

4. If you have a strong opinion 
based on your own experience, 
present it during the discussion. 
Speak up. Throw in your ques- 
tions and observations. Admit you 
want information about any prob- 
lem that concerns the safety of 
your men. The other guys face 
the same problems you do. 

5. Don’t be modest about your 
safety accomplishments, actual 
experiences, real cases, your men, 
your situation 

6. Plan to meet five or ten men 
from other companies. Talk 
safety with them, eat with them, 
sit with them. Really get ac- 
quainted. A man’s richest re- 
source is the people he knows. 


_..Abrasive-Resistan 
HOOD PLASTIC- 


Model PV-96 


Also available as PV-98, 
12” gauntiet 
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7. Renew five or ten old ac- 
quaintances. 

8. Introduce yourself to stran- 
gers when you sit down to eat. 
Make it a point to introduce 
others. Don't be afraid to look 
at their lapel badges; that’s what 
they're for. Eat in a different 
group at each meal. 

9. Make it a point to contact 
your new acquaintances when 
you return home 

10. Pick out the parts of the 
program you especially liked and 
write or phone the speakers, 
thanking them for what you got 
out of it. 

You will leave the Conference 
better off than before, and your 
men will reap rewards in greater 
safety as a result of your Con- 
ference attendance. 


“Is smoking permitted here?” 
asked the passenger. 

“No,” said the conductor. 

“Well, where did all these cig- 
arette butts come from?” 

“From people who didn’t ask 
questions.” 


CHECK THESE HOOD FEATURES 


© Superior resistance to pbrasion 
e Curved, natural-fit fingers 

© Seamless working surfaces 

© Uniform vinyl resin coating 


@ Knit-wrist style 


Hood Rubber Company makes a complete line of rubber and 


plastic gloves for industrial uses, Write today for our illustrated 


catalog featuring the Hood Glove Guide 


choose the RIGHT glove for EACH job”’. 


shows you “How to 


HOOD RUBBER CO., hissicuusers 


A division of the B. F. Goodrich Company 





One shoring unit moved, two more ready to roll 


Scaffold-shoring unit has been rolled to 


next position from bay on right. Two units at left are ready to be lowered on screw jacks 


and towed to new position 


Similar rolling rigs were used to shore roof slab above 


Scaffold Shoring Units 


N ONE of the first applications 


where complete integral scaf 
fold-shoring units were rolled on 
casters, contractor Mellon-Stuart 


Company used a new shoring 
technique developed by Universal 
Manufacturing Corp. This new 
method, using scaffold panels, 
eliminated the time-consuming 
operations of knocking-down and 
re-erecting individual shores, and 
also kept the forms usable and 
intact, with little rebuilding. 
Similarity and height of bays 
and the size of this new Distribu- 
tion Center building for Western 
Electric Company in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., permitted economical use of 
rolling scaffold-shoring. In laying 
the 250-ft. x 400-ft. ceiling over 
the first floor, each shoring unit 
was simplified by erecting three 
parallel 50-ft. runs, braced with 
gravity-lock mechanism which 
eliminated bolting and the need 
for special tools. These runs 
equally spaced between columns, 
were tied together with pipe and 
clamps, supported a form area 50 
ft. x 25 ft. which was poured with 
8-ft square, 7% inch drop heads 
on 25-ft. centers. The rigid shor- 
ing units were mounted on screw 
jacks to raise the forms to exact 


64 


height of 22% ft., carrying a total 
load of 195,000 pounds including 
estimated live load. 

The unusual feature of this scaf- 
fold-shoring job was the addition 
of runners with 6-inch casters to 
the scaffold units, resulting in 
definite savings in the shoring 
operation. After the 8% inch 
thick concrete slabs were poured 
and cured, the unit was lowered 
about 6 inches on the screw jacks, 
so that the casters then took the 
22,000 pound rolling load of the 
scaffold-shoring and forms. The 
upper scaffold panels provided 
efficient work platforms for the 
stripping operation, and since the 
units had to be lowered only 
about 6 inches, ledgers, joists and 
forms were not damaged in strip- 
ping. This resulted in the com- 
plete re-use of form material and 
kept rebuilding to a minimum. 

The scaffold-shoring units on 
casters, were then towed by trac- 
tor to the next bay for pouring 
with the forms intact 

The only operation then re- 
quired was to raise the units by 
adjustment of the same screw 
jacks. In this manner four pours 
were made with just one shoring 
and forming installation 


Study Effects of Electricity 
on Heart 


Effects of electric shock on the 
heart and a description of how 
electric current can be used to 
restore heart action after such 
shock, were described at the Win- 
ter General Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers in New York. 

Approximately 100 
utility employees die each year 
as the result of accidental contact 
with circuits, it was 
pointed out. For years the only 
accepted first aid for such victims 
was artificial respiration, although 
it has been known for more than 
half a century that alternating 
current can arrest fibrillation of 
an animal’s heart. 

Because of the importance of 
the problem in the electric utility 
field, Edison Electric Institute 
provided funds for a study of the 
possibility of a method of defib- 
rillation of the human heart with- 
out opening the chest. The study 
was undertaken by Johns Hopkins 
University, with its Schools of 
Engineering and Medicine and its 
Hospital participating. Fibrillation 
was described as a_ twitching 
movement of the heart caused by 
electric current. In this state the 
heart does not pump blood 
through the body. 

In a report on this study, W. B. 
Kouwenkoven, dean of the school 
of engineering, and W. R. Milnor 
of the University staff, reported 
that experiments on animals dis- 
closed that the best method found 
for defibrillation was the single 
application of 60-cycle alternating 
current lasting approximately one 
second, with the current flowing 
through the chest in the direction 
of head to foot. The capacitor 
method was found to be unsatis- 
factory because of its ineffective- 
ness after the heart has been in 
fibrillation for more than 30 sec- 
onds, and serial defibrillation, that 
is current applied over a period of 
time, was found dangerous to the 
human heart. 

The two researchers pointed 
out that the use of electric current 
to stop fibrillation due to surgery 
has been used for several years, 
but the method requires exposure 
of the heart. 


electric 


electric 
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WITH A KIDDE CO, SYSTEM! 


Let fire get a foothold, and a going concern is gone. Don't risk it. Install a 
Kidde Automatic CO, Fire Extinguishing System, and fire won't stand a chance. 


A Kidde System goes into action at the first sign of fire — releases clouds of CO, 
over the blaze, smothers fire almost as soon as it starts. And CO, leaves no 
mess to clean up later. It puts out the fire, then vanishes. 


Protect flammable liquids, dip tanks, spray booths with a Kidde System. 
Let Kidde guard record vaults, machinery and electrical equipment. 


And for on-the-spot protection, get Kidde portables. When fire strikes, just 
aim the horn, pull the trigger, and swoosh! No more fire 


Don’t wait 'til your business is a cinder pile—Contact Kidde today. 


The words ‘Kidde’, ‘lux’, “lux O-Moeti 
‘Fyre Freez end the Kidde seol are trademarks of 
Walter Kidde & Company, in 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
245 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 
Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Lid., Montreal—Toronte 





SAFETY FILMS 


For further information on publications or films listed 
here, write Nancy Lou Blitzen, Film Consultant, Mem- 
bership Service Bureau, National Safety Council 





Psychology of Safety 

Left to Live (35mm _ sound 
slidefilm) Black & white. 15 min- 
utes. Production date, 1954. A 
highly dramatic story about a 
young wife and her two children 
after the death of her husband in 
an accident. The time covered is 
a period of about 20 years. The 
story points out the responsibility 
of every man to take care of him- 
self and be safe for the sake of 
his family. 

Source and availability basis: 
Local Zurich Insurance agents. 
To locate, if unknown, write Zu- 
rich Insurance Companies, 135 S. 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3—loan, 
purchase. 


Logging 

The First Season (16mm sound 
motion) color. 10 minutes. Pro- 
duction date, 1954. This is an in- 
doctrination film for the new log- 
ger. It tells of living and working 
in pulpwood camps; stresses the 
value of training and instruction, 
and gives reasons for safe work 
practices. 

Source and availability basis: 
Ontario Pulp & Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association, 90 Harbour 
Street, Toronto 1, Ontario, Can- 
ada—purchase (cleared for entry 
under educational importation). 

The Spring Drive (16mm sound 
motion) color. 10 minutes. Pro- 
duction date, 1954. Another in- 
doctrination film for the new log- 
ger. Shows the safety precautions 
necessary in river-driving opera- 
tions. Also gives instructions for 
these operations. 

Source and availability basis 
Ontario Pulp & Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association, 90 Harbour 
Street, Toronto 1, Ontario, Can- 
ada—purchase (cleared for entry 
under educational importation). 

Safe Cutting and Piling (16mm 
sound motion) color. 11 minutes. 
Production date, 1954. This film 
deals with the hazards involved in 
felling, limbing, bucking and pil- 


ing pulpwood when using axes, 
swede saws and wood-hooks. For 
the new logger. 

Source and availability basis: 
Ontario Pulp & Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association, 90 Harbour 
Street, Toronto 1, Ontario, Can- 
ada—purchase (cleared for entry 
under educational importation). 


Petroleum 

Beneath the Flames (16mm 
sound motion) color. 20 minutes. 
Production date, 1954. The film 
shows how oil tank fires are con- 
trolled or extinguished by inject- 
ing air or other gas into the lower 
part of a tank through pipes which 
are already standard equipment 
on most such tanks. It shows how 
the air (or gas) rises to the sur- 
face, taking with it cooler product 
from the lower part of the tank. 
As the cooler product spreads 
over the surface, it cuts down 
vapors on which the fire feeds. 
Film pictures a roaring fire in a 
tank containing 2,000,000 gallons 
of fuel oil snuffed out by this 
process in two minutes. 

Source and availability basis: 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 26 
Broadway, New York 4—loan, 
purchase. 

The 1954 issue of the National 
Directory of Safety Films is still 
available for purchase from the 
Council. The price of 75c for a 
single copy includes the two avail- 
able quarterly Supplements 


Film Contest Deadline 
February 28 


Entry Bianks have been placed 
in the mail for the 1955 contest 
conducted by the National Com- 
mittee on Films for Safety. This 
annual contest will include motion 
pictures and sound slidefilms pro- 
duced or released during 1954, in 
the fields of occupational, traffic 
and transportation, home, and 
general safety. 


Suitable awards are given to 
sponsors of outstanding films in 
each classification, as determined 
by the committee judges. There 
is no charge to contestants for 
entries. 

Contest entries must be received 
by February 28, 1955, at the head- 
quarters of the National Commit- 
tee on Films for Safety, 5th floor, 
425 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11. Address William Eng- 
lander, secretary, for contest forms 
or further information. 


Wider Backing For 
Mass. Conference 


Pointed up by a series of the 
most complete traffic engineering 
surveys yet accomplished in large 
cities and by new services to in- 
dustrial members, the 34th annual 
Safety Conference of the Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council will be 
held in Boston March 21 and 22 at 
the Hotel Statler. 

Assisting at the Conference, for 
the first time since its inception, 
will be the safety councils which 
serve the state together with the 
Massachusetts Safety Council. The 
Worcester County Safety Council 
and the Safety Council of Wes- 
tern Massachusetts will send 
delegates to the Conference and 
are aiding in committee work. 

Bruce Campbell, manager of 
the Massachusetts Safety Council 
and a member of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers, has termed the 
Conference “a giant forward step 
in disseminating new information 
on automobile accident prevention 
based on recent accident studies 
achieved by the Council in six 
major Massachusetts cities.”’ 

Added efforts in plant protec- 
tion and new services offered by 
the Massachusetts Safety Council 
will be featured at industrial 
meetings. Nearly 30 special ses- 
sion and two luncheon meetings 
will present nationally recognized 
authorities as speakers. 

Speaker at the Governor's 
Highway Luncheon on the second 
day of the Conference will be 
Honorable Christian A. Herter, 
Governor of Massachusetts. Meet- 
ing in connection with the Con- 
ference will be the New England 
Section of the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers. 
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S ZaTa CHEMICAL SHOE *S~485 


Test Begun: 9/18/52 


Test Ended: 8/21/54 es 
s; Tested and proven 
ween the strongest acids, ol 
solvents and chemicals. :, 


Meet the Satety Shoes 
they couldat Wear Outs 


Seeing is believing! These Chemical Steel Toe Safety 
Shoes were worn, day after day, for more than 23 months, 
in one of America’s largest Industrial Chemical Plants*. 

Look at the condition! Still good for more wear, 
don't you think? 

Designed expressly for the Chemical Industries by 
experienced TOP QUALITY SAFETY SHOE 
BUILDERS! 


RiCO chemical shoes have special Oil Treated, 


Burgundy Upper Leather and owe OU POND 


806.u.5. paT.OFF 


Miracle Fiber DACRON Stitching and Pure Neoprene 
Soles and Heels. 

*This Industrial Plant (Name furnished on request) told 
us that never had a Safety Shoe designed for their pur- 
pose ever lasted over several months regardless of price. 
After using several thousand RICO pairs, only 2 pairs 
were returned for replacement. 


NATURALLY, WE ARE PROUD TO BE THE FIRST TO DEVELOP A CHEMICAL SAFETY 
SHOE THAT OUTLASTS MANY TIMES OVER, OTHER SHOES BUILT FOR THIS PURPOSE! 


You owe it to your employees, for the good of SAFETY, COMFORT 
and ECONOMY to give these shoes a trial in your plant. Osder Today! 


“RICD 


RECORD INDUSTRIAL COMPANY 


¢ PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


Dept. CS, 3301 ARCH ST. 


RECORD INDUSTRIAL COMPANY 

Dept. CS, 3301 ARCH ST. * PHILA. 4, PA. 
[) Please send complete information and price 
quotations immediately Also, send catalog 
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Room Air Cleaner 
Finds Industrial Uses 


SMALL, portable machine 

which removes more than 99 

per cent of all smoke, dust, pollen, 

and even some types of bacteria 
from the air in a room, is surpris- 
ing its makers by creating a mat 
ket for itself in unexpected places 

The room air cleaner was de 
veloped by Raytheon Manufactu: 
ing Company for the relief of suf 
ferers from hay fever, asthma, and 
other allergies. But the business 
world has been taking notice of 
the device, too—and the Waltham, 
Mass., electronics firm now find 
its new product in growing de- 
mand by industry, in applications 
where a dust-free atmosphere is 
needed. 

In telephone switch-and-frame 
rooms, where row upon row of 
delicate relays keep the dial sys 
tems working, dust is an eve: 


present problem. A speck or two 
of dust on the contact points, and 
a circuit may be put out of order 
The “Micronaire” unit has been 
found to keep these rooms vir- 
tually dust free, and greatly adds 
to the reliability of telephone serv- 
ice while cutting down mainte- 
nance costs, 

Factories where fine painting, 
lacquering, and finishing are done 
have been placing orders for room 
air cleaners. One maker of lac- 
quered dials for instruments finds 
that his rejection rate has dropped 
to 40 per cent of its former figure 
The vacuum tube industry has re- 
cently discovered the advantages 
of using the device, and Ray- 
theon’s own plants, which are pro- 
ducers of electronic tubes, were 
among the first to install the ma- 


chines 


The cleaner is an electrostatic 
precipitator. It traps airborne par- 
ticles by a form of magnetic at- 
traction, rather than by the more 
common and less effective prin- 
ciple of mechanical filtering. Thus, 
particles of matter which are 
measured in microns (millionths 
of an inch), and which would pass 
right through an ordinary filter, 
are trapped by the charged metal 
plates of the new machine. These 
plates are easily removed and 
washed under a faucet when the 
dust on them becomes too thick. 

Manufacturers of fine electrical 
contacts, photoengravers, film cut- 
ting rooms, and _ photographic 
processing laboratories, and op- 
tical manufacturers are finding 
that the quality of their work is 
increased and the amount of work 
necessary for many jobs is de- 
creased through electrostatic air 
cleaners. Lint and dust specks 
caused by airborne materials are 
eliminated. 

Bacteriologists find that the air- 
borne transfer of the microorgan- 
isms with which they work is a 
problem. Even 
scopic bacteria are trapped and 
collected by the Micronaire unit. 
One government tuberculosis leb 
oratory reported particularly dra- 
matic results. In a room 8 by 10 
by 8 feet, which was to be kept 
free of tubercular bacteria, it was 
common to find two or three colo- 
nies per hour deposited on a glass 
In the two weeks following 
the placing of a machine in the 
room, only one colony was depos- 
ited on the slide. 

The recent episode of radio- 
active dust injuring Japanese 
fishermen has pointed up the haz- 
ards connected with atomic radia- 
tion. The nuclear research lab- 
oratories and plants where this 
hazard is present, utilize the 
powerful collecting action of elec- 
trostatic air cleaners which effec- 
tively removes radiation particles 


constant micro- 


slide 


from the air. 

One of the greatest applications 
lies in the business world, where 
smoke and stale air in conference 
rooms and offices has long been a 
source of annoyance, headaches, 
and generally lowered efficiency 
of employees. The machine can 
be wheeled into such areas, 
plugged into any handy wall out- 
let, and put to work immediately. 
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TORTURE-TEST « 


Tuffy SLING 


Run Your Toughest Tests! Prove Tufty's Toughness Yourself! 
alate ), Kink It, Loop It, Jerk Itt Tie knots in your 


free Tuffy Sling or use it to hoist weights 
up to twice the rated working load! Do 
your worst to the Tuffy Sling we give 
you and you'll see why we say Tuffy is 


Ti f. the t hest sling y ‘an buy! 
u Yy HOIST LINE e toughest sling you can buy 


Exclusive, Patented Construction of machine 
Equals Tuffy Slings in ability to stay on the braided wire fabric makes Tuffy Slings 
job longer... reduce operating costs! Users. 
report Tuffy Hoist Line is the best they’ve y . ; } 
ever seen for strength and wearability. The you can kink it, you'll be able to straight- 
reason? Tuffy is specially constructed with e en your free Tuffv Sling or any Tuffy 
the extra flexibility and stamina that hoist ; . 5 


extra flexible to resist kinking. And if 


line work demands. 


No Confusing Specifications! When you order 
ruffy, all you tell your distributor is the 
ength, diameter and “Tuffy Hoist Line.” Get 
ill the hoisting service your money can buy— 
reeve your crane with Tuffy Hoist Line! 


your Tuffy pistriBuTOR STOCKS 
THE REPLACEMENT ROPES YOU NEED! 


Just Give Him An Idea of your future re- 
quirements and he will stock up from his 
nearby Union Wire mill depot. That way, 
when you need rope in a hurry, he’s ready to 
rush it to you immediately! Talk over your 
replacement schedule with your Tuffy dis- 
tributor today 


Sling—easily with no material damage. 


Find Out How Tuffy gives you unbeatable 
service under stresses and strains of all 
kinds. Send for your free Tuffy Sling 
and convince yourself that Tuffy is the 
toughest in the business! 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL COUPON NOW 


Union Wire Rope Corporation 
2224 Manchester Ave., Kansas City 26, Mo 


At no cost or obligation to me, please rush the material | have checked 
FREE 3-Ft. Tuffy Sling! 
FREE Sling Handbook and Rigger’s Manval, Featuring 12 Tuffy 
Factory-Fitted Types! 
["] Name and Address of Tuffy Distributor Nearest Me! 
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A Congress Headliner of 1952 


On THE PROGRAM of the Annual Meeting of the 1952 National Safety 
Congress was a personable high school girl from South Sioux City, 
Neb. As a leader in 4-H Club and other activities in her community, 
she had been chosen for a spot on the program previously filled by 
women prominent in American public life. How well she acquitted 
herself is remembered by those attending the meeting. 


Now a student at the University of Nebraska, Doris Jean Anderson is 
engaged in a strenuous program of studies and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. She leads a Girl Scout troop and is working on a local citizenship 
project under the auspices of the Educational Psychology Department. 
She is a member of the Y.W.C.A. and the Women’s Athletic Association. 


When the Nebraska football team went down to Miami to face Duke 
in the Orange Bow! game on New Year’s Day Doris (left in the above 
group) was a cheerleader. That Duke won, was no reflection on the 
cheering section. “No alibis,” says Doris, “Duke had a great team.” 


David Arm to Head tion of our occupational safety 


services for nearly 5,000 industrial 
NSC Industrial Dept. members with more than 9,000,000 


employees requires 
leadership. 

“That is why the Council is for- 
tunate to obtain the services of a 
man so eminently qualified, both 
in technical knowledge and the 
ability to put it into practical 
action, to head its activities in the 
industrial safety field.” 

Mr. Arm became dean of the 
School of Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware in 1946 afte: 


Davin L. Arm, dean of the 
School of Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Industrial 
Department of the National Safe- 
ty Council. 

In announcing the appointment, 
Ned H. Dearborn, Council presi- 
dent, said, “The need for indus 
trial accident prevention led to 
the formation of the Council, and 
the development and administra 
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outstanding 


extensive teaching and adminis- 
trative experience at three other 
colleges. 

He spent four years with Inger- 
soll-Rand Company and a short 
time with Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Company. During 
World War II he served as liaison 
officer for the state of lowa with 
the Chicago Ordnance District. 
He engaged in a survey of the 
state’s production facilities and 
helped place contracts. 

Mr. Arm has served in a con- 
sulting capacity for a number of 
industrial organizations and for 
the U. S. Navy. He was selected 
as the first engineering college 
administrative officer to partici- 
pate in the “Year of Industry” 
program of DuPont. 

Before becoming dean at the 
University of Delaware, he di- 
rected the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Department at Iowa State 
College, taught engineering and 
served as director of personnel at 


David Arm 


Purdue University, and taught at 
Lafayette College, where he re- 
ceived his own degrees. 

He was born in Easton, Pa., in 
1904. He is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, American Society for 
Engineering Education, and Na- 
tional Society of Professional En- 


gineers. 
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three new 
FIRST AID 
SAFETYGRAPHS 


THE TRANSPORTATION 
OF INJURED PERSONS 


FIRST AID TREATMENT 
FOR BURNS 


HOW TO CONTROL 
BLEEDING 
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Industrial Health of the Ame ain Gamal 
Associatio 
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for all your hazardous jobs 


NE slip of an ordinary tool can 

spark a disaster in your plant — 
if it occurs where there are explosive 
vapors, dusts, or gases. Ampco Safety 
Tools won't emit dangerous hot 
sparks — that’s why they’re approved 
and recommended by Factory Mutual 
Laboratories and other safety authori- 
ties for all places where there may be 
danger of fire or explosion, 

More than 400 tools in the Ampco 
line mean you get exactly the items 
your jobs require. Don’t give fire a 
chance to start, Order Ampco tools 
today for all hazardous jobs. 

“zh 
@ 


® 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 


Dept. NS-2 * MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
West of the Rockies, it's Ampco Burbank Plont, Burbonk, Calif 


in Canade, Safety Supply Co., Torente, Ontario 
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PERSONALS 


Announce NSC Staff Changes 

Georce C. Srewart, General 
Manager of the National Safety 
Council, has announced the fol- 
lowing changes in the Council’s 
staff, effective January 1, 1955: 

R. L. Forney, Secretary of the 
Council, has been assigned addi- 
tional duties as Assistant General 
Manager for Services, and Comp- 
troller. Mr. Forney has been on 
the Council’s -taff since 1927, hav- 
ing previously served as Director 
of the Statistics Division, and of 
the Industrial Department. 

W. G. Jounson, Manager of the 
Membership Department since 
1946, was named Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager for Programs. Mr. 
Johnson has been with the Coun- 
cil since 1937, having formerly 
erved as Director of the Statis- 
tics Division, and of the Program 
Department. 

DvuANE PIcKERELL, a staff mem- 
1946, and Assistant 
Manager of the Membership De- 
partment since 1948, was named 
Manager of the Membership De- 
partment. 

H. W. CHAMPLIN was named 
Assistant Manager of the Mem- 
bership Department, and will con- 
tinue as Director of the Advertis- 
ing and Exhibits Division, which 
was made a division of the Mem- 
bership Department. Mr. Cham- 
plin has been on the staff since 
1948 and formerly served as Di- 
rector of Membership Service Ex- 
tension. 


ber since 


WeENDELL Barr has been named 
staff representative of the National 
Safety Council’s Construction 
Section, coming to the Council 
from the Zurich-American Insur- 
ance Companies, where he was 
construction safety engineer. 

Mr. Blair has been engaged in 
construction and safety work for 
25 years. While employed by con- 
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struction firms, he gradually 
moved into safety activities, first 
with Standard-White-Midwest 
Paving Contractors and later as 
safety engineer for the Aluminum 
Company of America at the Mc- 
Cook, IIL, rolling mills. He be- 
came safety director when Rey- 
nolds Aluminum Company took 
over the mills. 


Ernest R. Krause has been ap- 
pointed safety supervisor at the 
Crucible, Pa., coal mine of Cru- 
cible Steel Company of America. 
He succeeds Wittiam E. Harr 
who has retired after 24 years’ 
service with the company. Mr. 
Krause assumes his new duties 
after having served as assistant 
mine foreman. He has been asso- 
ciated with Crucible mining ac- 
tivities since 1936. 


Micuae. H. Prenvercast, New 
York State’s new Director of 
Safety, has assumed his duties in 
Albany, succeeding Thomas W. 
Ryan, former head of the Division 
of Safety. As head of the State’s 
Safety Division, he will direct the 
coordinating of the state fire train- 
ing and fire mutual aid programs, 
police training and mobilization, 
state civil defense Rescue School, 
and the state employee safety 
program covering 80,000 workers. 

In order to assume his new du- 
ties, Mr. Prendergast has resigned 
his position in New York City 
with War Relief Services, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, with which he has been 
associated for more than 11 years 


Percy A. Sicier retired from 
the staff of the National Bureau 
of Standards on November 30, 
after 32 years of Government 
service, 26 of which were spent 
at the Bureau. Mr. Sigler is wide- 
ly known in both Government 
and industry for his work on floor- 
ing materials. 

During his career, Mr. Sigler 
has devised instruments for use 
in flooring research. Best known 
of these is the Sigler Pendulum- 
Impact Slipperiness Tester. This 
tester has been generally accepted 
as the standard instrument for 
measuring the dynamic coefficient 
of friction of floor surfaces. He 
developed methods of test and 


instruments for evaluating floor- 
ing materials, and a series of 
publications on “Measurement of 
the Slipperiness of Walkway Sur- 
faces” and “Performance Tests of 
Floor Coverings for use in Low- 
Cost Housing Construction.” 


Ricuarv Rocne has been ap- 
pointed personne] director for the 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Company, 
Cambridge, Md. For the past 14 
years he has been associated with 
the company in a number of ca- 
pacities, including safety director, 
supervisor of inventory and re- 
ceiving, and supervisor of the 
first-aid department. 

James W. Grirrirn has been 
appointed safety director for 
Riegel Paper Corporation operat- 
ing four mills in New Jersey. Mr 
Griffith was formerly plant pro- 
tection officer. He succeeds 
WituiaM M, GILLincHaAM who has 
been promoted to assistant per- 
sonnel director 


L. P. Howarp, recently super- 
vising safety engineer for Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Company, 
Chicago, has joined the Arabian 
American Oi] Company as safety 
engineer on the company’s opera- 
tions in Saudi Arabia. He will be 
located at Ras Hanura on the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Mr. Howard is a member of the 
Western Pennsylvania Chapter of 
the American Society of Safety 
Engineers, having served with 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh. He is a 
graduate of the University of 
Michigan with a degree of B.S. in 
Aeronautical Engineering 


Ausert E. SCHMEISER, veteran 
safety official for the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Northern IIli- 
nois in its Fox Valley area, was 
honored recently by associates at 
a retirement dinner where the 
presentation of a letter of appre- 
ciation from Ned H. Dearborn, 
president of the National Safety 
Council, and a Distinguished 
Service plaque from the Greater 
Chicago Safety Council high- 
lighted the evening's program 
Among those present at the din- 
ner honoring Schmeiser was 
Hugh A. Ptolemy, Public Service 
safety supervisor who retired 
three years ago 





Safety Training-100O Per Cent 


(From page 25) 


Attendance must be voluntary. 
Use of pressure by company offi- 
cials or union officials does not 
achieve satisfactory results. Safety 
can be promoted only by good 
will and friendly teamwork arnong 
company officials, union officials, 
and employees. 

Careful planning and arrange- 
ments should be made before 
classes begin. It is better to be a 
little slow in starting a class than 
to commence without complete 
preparations. Haphazard prepara- 
tions usually result in dismal fail- 
ure. 

As a rule, the top company offi- 
cial should be contacted to obtain 
his endorsement. If the official is 
interested, the instructor should 
arrange for a preliminary meeting 
with all mine and local union offi- 
cials. 

Since the key personnel should 
be at the special meeting, the at- 
tendance will be unsatisfactory if 
called on a mine workday; there- 
fore, an instructor should plan to 
hold the meeting on an idle day. 
This is an important meeting. The 
instructor should be prepared to 
present facts that are convincing 
and show why accident-preven- 
tion training for miners and offi- 
cials is essential. He should have 
tabulated statistics showing the 
results achieved where other 
mines have had 100 per cent of 
their employees trained. 

It is very important at this 
meeting to place emphasis on the 
development of friendliness and 
good fellowship between em- 
ployees and officials. The instruc- 
tor must stress the point that 
safety is everybody's job and that 
everyone should take it seriously 
and discuss it in the mine 


The Instructors 

An instructor, to be capable, 
should have a wide range of min- 
ing experience. He should be 
familiar with the operation of 
mining equipment, roof control, 
haulage, electricity and its proper 
use and installation, mine ventila- 
tion, mine gases, coal dust and 
rock dusting. He should have 
completed the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines training in first aid, 
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mine rescue, and the accident- 
prevention courses for miners and 
officials; he should have had ex- 
perience in combating mine fires 
and conducting recovery work, 
and know how to barricade. He 
should have had sqme experience 
as a mine official agd in handling 
men and be famili«r with all de- 
tails of blasting and handling ex- 
plosives. He should have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Federal 
Mine Safety Codes and the Fed- 
eral Coal-Mine Safety Act. 

An instructor should conduct 
the class in a serious vein and 
confine discussion to safety. He 
should respect the opinions and 
judgment of others, and he should 
be sure he knows the correct 
answer before he attempts to 
answer a question. 

An instructor should be truth- 
ful, punctual, courteous, and 
friendly. He should be willing to 
work and to remain after classes 
to answer personal questions on 
safety and, above all, show a help- 
ful attitude. 


Conducting Classes 
Teaching accident prevention 
courses is not an easy job, but the 


work is extremely gratifying 
when good results are obtained. 
Most mines work three shifts each 
day, and to do a good job in teach- 
ing and have 100 per cent of the 
employees attend the classes re- 
quires 3 classes each day; 4 classes 
are required at some mines. Best 
results in completing 100 per cent 
training of the employees and offi- 
cials are obtained by conducting 
the ten two-hour classes in ten 
consecutive days, two hours each 
day, either before the men enter 
the mine at the beginning of the 
shift or by holding the employees 
over two hours after the shift. 

For the convenience of the men, 
the classes should be held in a 
suitable building near the mine 
entrances. Some companies have 
portable buildings, suitable for 
the number of men attending. 
These buildings are moved from 
one mine to another as the classes 
are completed. 

At the first class, the instructor 


should give a_ well-prepared, 
spirited, inspiring talk on safety. 
He should explain the purpose of 
the course, how it will be con- 
ducted, and the subjects it will 
cover. 

It is absolutely essential during 
the first class that the instructor 
make the students feel at ease. 
They should be informed that 
there will not be any homework 
or examinations and all that will 
be necessary is that they attend 
every class and arrive on time. 

Experience has proved that the 
size of a class does not matter as 
long as the classroom is large 
enough to accommodate everyone 
and is well lighted, heated, and 
ventilated. Teaching is so planned 
that if a student can hear and see 
he will acquire as much knowl- 
edge in a large class as in a small 
one. It has been found that a large 
class is often better; more inter- 
esting discussions with a wide 
variance of ideas and opinions will 
be the rule. 

The instructor must be careful 
not to offend anyone by using 
profanity, obscenity, or bizarre 
stories, nor should he enter into 
controversial discussions not re- 
lated to the training. An instruc- 
tor will have before him company 
representatives, union officials, 
and employees who have many 
different opinions and ideas. He 
should stress the point that he is 
interested only in safety and that 
the Bureau of Mines is serving 
both management and employees. 

Sometimes an instructor may 
have to make a comment that may 
sound a little prejudicial to man- 
agement or employees, but it must 
be only for the purpose of illus- 
trating a point which is important 
in the promotion of safety. 

The instructor should always 
remember that there are expert 
mining men in the class; he can- 
not bluff his way through. 

Discussions are stimulating, but 
the instructor should know the 
difference between discussion and 
argument. If an argument ensues 
he should be diplomatic enough 
to change the subject smoothly. 
Otherwise, hard feelings may de- 
velop, and they do not provide 
a wholesome class atmosphere. 

The instructor should tell his 
students what the next class pro- 
gram will be. He should give a 
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Switch to disposable NEW KIMWIPES and get 4-10 times 
more wiper area per dollar ! 


Don’t let expensive cloth and waste wipers rob you of profits 
Replace them with Type 1300 Kimwipes — the modern industrial 
wipers that are so soft, strong, absorbent and economical, they 
make ordinary wipers obsolete! A full 12” x 18” in size, Kimwipes 
1300 hold up to eight times their own weight in liquids. 

They're non-abrasive, too. There’s no holdover of metal chips 
or other infectious material that may cause dermatitis (an infection 


that cost industry a loss of 2,500,000 man hours and a financial 


loss of nearly two million dollars last year). Type 1300 Kimwipes 
are absolutely clean to start with and are disposed of after use. 
Ask your salesman ior a sample. And remember. you can also buy 


Type 900-S Kimwipes (optical wipers) and Type 900-1 Kimwipes 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation + Neenah, Wisconsin 


precision wipers). Save money Order today! 
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brief presentation to stimulate in- 
terest so that they will be sure to 
attend the next class and be eager 
to hear the discussions or see the 
demonstrations or movies. 

The instructor should have his 
lessons and demonstrations well 
prepared and be able to lecture 
without books or notes. Students 
have no use for instructors who 
read to them from books, or 
instructors who have to look 
through books or papers to find 
the answer when a question is 
asked. 

An instructor should not guess 
If he is not certain, he should note 
the question and discuss it at the 
next class. If an instructor is not 
well prepared or thorough, the 
students will soon discover this, 
and it will result in faltering at- 
tendance. This can be overcome 
if the instructor will acknowledge 
to himself that some of the men 
are better informed about the sub- 
ject than he and that he had better 
be correct in his teaching 


What the Course Teaches 


The more miners that 
trained in preventing accidents, 
the less need there will be for first 
aid and mine rescue. 

Teaching must be done in a 
manner that is understood by the 
miners and officials. 

The whole course is based on 
getting men to think and become 
safety conscious, thus avoiding 
risks that result in accidents. 

Miners who work in coal mines 
for many years are well experi- 
their occupations, but 
some are inclined to take chances 
From the method of lecturing and 
providing the 
aids dealing with safety during 


are 


enced in 


numerous visual 


TABLE |—SCHEDULE 


Subject 
Introduction 


Coal dust, rock dusting and demon- 


stration of coal dust 
Haulage 
Barricading 


Roof falls and roof bolting 


Ventilation, gases, and flame safety 


lamps 
Arcs and sparks 


Explosives and blasting 


Electricity 


Miscellaneous 


gas explosion 


the ten two-hour sessions, the 
students are made to realize that 
they must stop taking chances 
and become safer workmen. 

Table I lists the subjects cov- 
ered in the courses. 


Visual Aids 

United States Bureau of Mines 
films,-most of which are on safety, 
are major interest-retention aids. 
The pictures are realistic and easy 
to understand. Projector slides 
and film strips, desk-size explosion 
galleries, mine maps, and a va- 
riety of homemade exhibits are 
used. The use of blackboard 
sketches and diagrams to show the 
causes of major accidents occur- 
ring in all phases of mining are 
also utilized. Virtually all types 
of equipment and instruments 
necessary for mine safety and in- 
spection work in and about the 
mines are demonstrated, and their 
detailed operations are explained. 


Refresher Course 

When the 20-hour course is 
completed, the instructor should 
return after four months for a 
two-hour session with each shift, 
showing a new movie and giving 
a lecture This has 
proved valuable in keep- 
ing the miners safety conscious, 
and it keeps the safety spirit high. 


on safety. 


most 


Results Achieved 

One of the largest mines trained 
100 per cent thus far was the In- 
land Steel Co. mine, Wheelright, 
Ky. This achievement was out- 
standing, especially considering 
that many of the workers had long 
travel to the mine 
(anywhere from 20 to 60 miles 


distances to 


one way from their homes). 


Training of the 1,361 employees 


OF CLASSES 


“lotion Picture 
Story of Bituminous Coal 
Shuttle-Car Fatalities 


explosions 


Motorman and Brakeman 
Explosions and Mine Fires 
Roof Bolting 
Modern Mining 
Mining in Foreign Countries 
New Method of Artificial 
Respiration 
Die 


Story of the Bureau of Mines 


el Locomotive 
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pH7 PROTECTIVE CREAM 
Breck pH7 Protective Cream covers the skin with an invisible, oil-resistant 
film which is neither slippery nor sticky. This neutral film prevents contact of 
irritants with the skin. Breck pH7 Protective Cream is effective against such 
irritants as lubricating oils, grease, aromatic and hydrocarbon solvents, cutting 
compounds, synthetic resins, rubber dust, fiber glass, paint, iron dust and dup- 
licating inks. Breck pH7 Protective Cream is easily removed with Breck Hand 


Cleaner or with soap and water, making the use of harsh cleansers unnecessary. 
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—the only abrasive rolled steel floor plate in the 

world— means permanent safety against slipping 

accidents in any industrial plant ... even on wet, 
greasy or oil-splashed floors or ramps. 
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the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
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was started in August 1952 and 
completed in November 1952. The 
remarkable results achieved at 
this operation are indicated by the 
following table showing the acci- 
dent history for 1953 compared 
with 1952: 


1952 1953 

Number of lost-time 
accidents 50 22 
Fatal accidents 1 0 
Frequency rate 24.63 9.72 
Severity rate 5.38 3.48 

Tons of coal per lost- 
time accident 23,314 65,768 


The Consolidation Coal Co. 
(Ky.) completed 100 per cent 
training of its three mines, em- 
ploying 1,076 men in April 1953. 
Here again the accident frequency 
rate achieved after the program 
was the best in the history of the 
company. In a short period the 
accident-frequency rate was re- 
duced from 45.80 to 5.60 and the 
production was increased from 
15,000 tons to 100,000 per lost- 
time accident. 

The Mathies mine, Mathies Coal 
Co., Finleyville, Pa., employing 
881 men, six months after comple- 
tion of the course, reduced the 
accident-frequency rate from 
22.01 to 13.68 and the severity rate 
from 2.42 to 1.02. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., after training all em- 
ployees of its mines and cleaning 
plants, totaling 1,396 employees, 
reduced the accident-frequency 
rate in 4 months from 17.59 to 
11.42. 

The United States Steel Corp., 
Coal Division (Frick District of 
Pennsylvania), which operates 9 
mines at the present, has had 7 
of their mines, employing 2,964 
men, trained 100 per cent. The 
accident-frequency rate had been 
reduced in four months from 11.0 
to 9.4. 

The United States Steel Corp. 
is planning to train the remaining 
3,600 employees at its Bridgeport 
and Robena mines. The Robena 
mine is the largest mine in the 
world, employing about 2,800 men, 

Accident-prevention training is 
now underway at the Bridgeport 
mine (780 men) and training at 
the Robena mine is scheduled to 
be started by February 1955. 

The author has, within 3% 
years, conducted 100 per cent 

—To page 113 
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‘at heart, a source of tremendous power” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau are “good people to do 


Mr tells of a *“*Wausau 


pe rsonality 


Ingersoll 
’—people who go out of 
their way to do a job right. You'll 
much in evi- 


the folks of 


in any of our 


find this spirit very 
talking 
Mut ials 


dence in ith 


| iployers 

89 ofhces 
Our specialty is workmens’ com- 

insurance Here, 


pensation par- 


larly, you'll appreciate the 


Wausau way It means a claim 


+ ae th 6 9 6 6&6 68 ee 
business with” 
service unexcelled for speed and 
fairness. And an accident preven- 
tion program that can reduce not 
only your insurance costs but oper- 
ating costs as well, In every case you 
deal directly with our field people. 

Talk it over with a Wausau man. 
We all of 


casualty insurance—including, 


and 

ol 
Phone our local 
Wausau. 


write lines fire 


course, automobile 


office, or write to us in 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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The story of the world’s hardest working river 
—and a new venture—in Wausau, Wisconsin 


by ROY C. INGERSOLL, 
President, the Borg-Warner Corporation 


sToop there on the banks of the river 
...the Wisconsin. Just a few miles 
back it is quiet and peaceful, supplying 
pleasure for northern fishermen. But 
around a bend or two it becomes, as they 
say, the world’s hardest working river, 
supplying power for all Wausau industry 
“T couldn’t help thinking that Wausau 
is like its river. Outwardly serene. But, at 
heart, a source of tremendous power. 


Mr 


and 


At Borg-Warner's Wausau plant 
Ingersoll, Plant Manager Zimmer (left 
J. H. Ingersoll, (Back) John Papa 


“Our company recently established in 
Wausau a new plant which makes turrets 
for amphibious tanks. Why Wausau? Its 
location is part of it, of course. There aren't 
many places where you can look out of a 
factory window and see deer munching 
grass in a deer grove across the way! 

“But there is something else in Wausau 
we like even more, Wausau people. People 
who come to work expecting to stay until 
the job is finished. People who, to make 
our venture a success, worked overtime, 
even when all the equipment wasn’t there 
You hear about the American way of busi- 
ness. It’s folks like those in Wausau—busi- 
nessmen and workmen—who make it that 
way. Good people to have working for 
you. Good people to do business with” 


79 





Automation 


From page 23 


mation devices are designed to 
move parts into and out of pro- 
duction machines, turn the part 
over, rotate it, remove scrap and 
chips and perform other related 
functions. These devices are in- 
terlocked with the process and are 
ordinarily completely automatic 
while in operation. 

A finished piece of automation 
equipment is made up largely of 
standard elements such as convey- 
ors, air, hydraulic and electrical 
control mechanisms arranged to 
obtain the proper movement for 
elimination of unnecessary manu- 
al handling operations. 

A wide variety of materials can 
be handled with the elimination 
of hazardous handling such as in 
large stamping, heat treat opera- 
tions, forging operations and 
others. In many respects automa- 
tion is the extended usage of con- 
veyors which played an important 
part in the development of mass 
production of automobiles 

By introducing a series of elec- 
tric nerve-centers to direct the 
work, engineers have gone beyond 
the use of contro] buttons, for the 
most part, as a method of plant 
operation. Now switches located 
in the automation are principally 
operated by the weight of the 
work units. 

Electric nerve-centers direct the 
products by mechanical arms and 
fingers, from one point to another 
in much the same manner that a 
policeman or traffic light directs 
traffic. 

A particular nerve center re- 
ceives hundreds of bits of infor- 
mation continuously from electric 
switches acting as lookouts. It 
compiles the data, makes the best 
possible decision as to course of 
action, then turns on the power 
to put the machinery to work 

One lookout may inform the 
brain that a particular machine is 
ready to go to work, another that 
work is available and another that 
steel] arms and fingers are in posi- 
tion to move the work into the 
machine. 

When all conditions are correct, 
the brain sets the process in mo- 
tion. Then it concentrates on re- 
moving the work from the ma- 


chine, transferring it to another 
and prepares to repeat the opera- 
tion. 

To evaluate fairly the effect that 
automation is having on the safety 
of our employees, we must con- 
sider what it accomplishes in the 
elimination of well-known acci- 
dent causes found in the non- 
automated type of operation. With 
regard to the latter, particular 
reference is made to single opera- 
tion machines where there is a 
need for manual handling of heavy 
stock in the loading, positioning 
and unloading of the machine and 
the transfer of stock from one 
operation to another. 

As safety men, we are all aware 
of the fact that stock handling, 
especially that which is heavy by 
nature, is an important contribu- 
tor to industrial injuries. It is 
well-known that a very high per- 
centage of serious foot injuries 
are the result of heavy stock fall- 
ing from a transfer truck. It is 
further a fact that the handling 


of stock is a prolific cause of in- 
dustrial hernias and injuries to 
the back 

Now, let us see what automation 
has done to minimize these acci- 
dent causes. You will recall that, 
in many instances, after the initial 
loading of the stock into a series 
of in-line machines, a multiplicity 
of operations are performed with- 
out the need for any manual stock 
handling whatsoever. 

By comparison with former 
methods of single operation ma- 
chines, it is obvious that the haz- 
ards associated with manual han- 
dling of stock into and out of a 
machine and transferring it to the 
next operation are almost elimi- 
nated. By the same reasoning the 
hernias and back injuries directly 
related to heavy lifting are greatly 
minimized, if not eliminated. 

Our experience indicates an 
85.5 per cent reduction in the 
number of hernias in similar oper- 
ations with the advent of automa- 
tion. We believe that automation 
has taken the back break and the 
“foot break” out of engine manu- 
facturing. 

Every safety man dreams of the 





This Sign Gets Around 


TRAVELING SAFETY SIGNS are being used in the Campbell and Brier 
Hill plants of The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Diesel locomotives which operate in all parts of the two 


plants carry such messages as: 


“Help Us to Help You For Safety of All.” 

“Treat Yourself to the Best—Safety is Best.” 

“Stop, Look, Listen and Live.” 

“Help Us to Help You Be Partners in Safety.” 

“Think First—Make Safety First.” 

Identical signs appear on each side of the locomotive, but each loco- 

motive has a different set of signs. Joseph F. Collins is safety supervisor 
in the company’s Youngstown district plants. 
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saves Trip 
to Doctor 


“Telephone call to doctor 
about child's inflamed eye saved 
2 hours and trip to doctor's 
office in bad weather.” 


Saves $35 
Deposit 


“My telephone call 
to a vacation resort to change 
Saves %10 
on 


reservation on apartment 
saved the $35 deposit Children's Coats 


1 would have lost.” “The telephone helped me 
save $10 by taking advantage 
of a sale. | couldn't have left 
the children to go downtown.” 


How much Time and Money 
does the Telephone save for YOU? 


aire with some housewives and 
and money. 


A little while ago we left a questionn asked 
them to record the many ways the telephone helps them save time 
Just a few of hundreds of answers are printed above. 

But its day-by-day 


It’s true that the telephone saves far more than it costs. 
_in friendship, 


me and money. It serves in so many other ways . . 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (Bs 
\ we 
er 


value goes beyond ti 
happiness and peace of mind. 


Reminding you that someone, somewhere, would like to hear your voiwe toda) 





hyr-Fyter's 
NEW PRESSURIZED . 


5-POUND 


DRY CHEMICAL 


EXTINGUISHER 


ABOOPY th 


4 {) 


ae lg Ml) 
lt Al 
ia i] noi 
| : Af 
REAN 
Just point it at the fire... and press your thumb! 
Instantly, Fyr-Fyter's new specially designed nozzle 
spreads the fire-killing chemical powder in a flat, 
dense, 10 to 12 foot long, and 60° wide angle 
stream, This thick, blanket-like stream lays a flat 
pattern of powder level with the base of the fire. ¢ 
lt covers a greater area, provides better heat- 
shielding for the operator and faster flame smoth- 
ering action! 

It's a rugged, lightweight, all-brass extinguisher 
that's always ready for action! A unique, leak- 
proof valve positively holds air or nitrogen pres- 
sure charge .. . visual gage constantly shows 
pressure condition. Simplified design and con- 
struction makes it easy to inspect, clean and re- 
charge. Except after use, recharging is never 
necessary .. . only periodic visual inspection is 
required, A service station air chuck can be used 
for pressurizing. 

For instant, more positive protection against 
Class B and C fire hazards . . . all flammable 
liquids, gases and electrical fires use an 
Underwriters’ Laboratories Approved Fyr-Fyter 
Pressurized Dry Chemical Extinguisher! 10, 20 
and 30 Ib. models are also available 


Write for complete information today! 
DEPT. 20 FF-6 


iil-We ae 


FIRE) (FIGHTER 


221 CRANE STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES (WM PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Boston, Philedelphio, Chicogo, Atlonte, Dollas, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 


perfect mechanical] operation 
where the employee need not at 
any time expose himself to the 
working parts of a machine. Most 
of the serious injuries to hands 
and fingers are the result of the 
operator exposing himself to the 
closing or working parts of a 
machine in the process of loading 
or unloading it. 

This problem has been solved to 
a degree in the single operation 
method by the application of in- 
dexing fixtures, sliding dies and 
the use of tongs. However, at its 
best you are faced with the prob- 
lem of enforcing the use of these 
provided devices. While automa- 
tion has not completely solved this 
important problem, it is a real 
step in the right direction since it 
completely eliminates the need for 
repetitive exposure to the point 
of operation. 

We recognize, however, that be- 
cause of the relationship of one 
automated operation to another, it 
is highly important that a break- 
down or machine failure be quick- 
ly corrected. This condition could 
result in the repairman inadver- 
tently exposing himself to work- 
ing parts of the equipment. 

However, we have been able to 
solve this problem with a high 
degree of success by invoking our 
safety policy of long standing 
which provides that before work- 
ing on a piece of moving machin- 
ery the repairman must complete- 
ly de-energize the equipment by 
placing his personally issued pad- 
lock on the power source. So, 
with regard to hand and fingers 
injuries, we see in automation the 
possibility of almost complete 
elimination of this problem. 

I arn sure you are wondering 
what happens when a piece of 
stock gets out of position in its 
travel through a given sequence 
of operations. To avoid the need 
for the operator reaching into the 
equipment to reposition the stock, 
“push” or positioning sticks are 
provided at convenient locations 
for this purpose 

The very nature of automation 
dictates the generous use of stiles 
or cross-overs for the convenience 
and safety of employees in travel- 
ing from one location to another. 
These stiles are strategically lo- 
cated throughout the plant. They 
are not only important in terms of 
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al travel but serve an im- 
rtant purpose uu the emergency 
-vacuation of the plant 

Our engineers and safety per- 
sonnel are constantly alert to the 
improvement of the design of our 
machines as it relates to the safety 
of employees. Thei: thinking has 
been passed along to our machine 
tool builders who have incorpo- 
rated it into the design and con- 
truction of machines being built 

yur plants 

In many instances, the repre- 
entatives of these companies 
ame to our plants and consulted 
vith our engineers and safety per- 
onnel, and in other instances, our 
representatives visited the ma- 
chine tool builder’s plant and 
advised him of our needs and 
requirements with regard to me- 
chanical safety 

The net result of this relation- 
hip has been a thorough under- 
tanding on the part of our 
machine tool builders of our pro- 
gram to engineer the mechanical 
hazards out of the job. While we 
recognize that there will, un- 
doubtedly, be a continuing need 
for the guarding of mechanical 
hazards, we firmly believe that 
great progress is being made in 
implifying the problem by reason 
of our close relationship with the 
people who build our machines. 

Our experience with the com- 
plexity of automation has con- 
tributed greatly to the decreas- 
ing need to add guarding to 
machines after they are delivered 
to us. We are rapidly approaching 
the time when, from a safety 
tandpoint, a machine will be 
ready to run the moment it is set 
on the floor. 

As evidence of this fact, I am 
advised by our safety personnel 
that the machines we are receiv- 
ing for a new plant in Cleveland 
are coming in almost completely 
guarded. It is important to note 
that a very minimum amount of 
additional guarding will have to 
be applied to them. We believe 
this is significant since our stand- 
ard in this regard is very high. 

You may gather that the auto- 

ation of industrial processes rep- 

nts a completely new ap- 
roach to the subject of employee 
safety. I assure you that this is 
not the case. It is a fact that the 
e old principles, so _ well- 
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ACCO Registered’ Slings 


With these parts 
you can assemble 
ACCO Registered 
Wire Rope Slings 

for 85%, of your 
lifting requirements 


Oo Oval links 


@ Upper safety shackles 


3) Lower safety shackles 


4) Hooks 


Strand-Laid and 
Cable-Laid sling legs 


Stocked by your 
Distributor 


Don't Gamble with Safety! 


e In addition to the six quality features of ai 
all acco Registered Slings, acco offers you WHAT 
the convenience of distributor stocks of 

b " ” 

popular types, diameters, and lengths of ACCO "REGISTERED 
slings—and a variety of tested fittings MEANS 
which handle most of yoursling requirements Standard of Efficiency 

Safety of men and machines in your shop and Safety 
is your primary concern. It’s ours, too. Dur @ The best material 
ing the years that acco Registered Slings Unit safety factor (on bodies, 
have been available, they have been put to | links, safety shackles, hooks) 
every conceivable laboratory and field test Proof test of complete sling 
They have proved themselves. They are no | to twice rated capacity 
experiment. Don’t YOU gamble with safety. Actual field service test 
Specify acco Registered Wire Rope Slings of each model 
for all your lifting jobs. Metal identification tag 

Check today with your acco Registered on each sling 

: : ‘ikee.R: , Pp, 
distributor, or write toour Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Signed Registry Certificate 
office for our $-2 Sling folder. Remember with each sling 
if it’s Acco Registered, it’s SAFE. 


A¢Eco Trade Mork Registered | y 
C Wire Rope Sling Department for 

AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE Better 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atianta, Chicago, Denver, Houston, Los Angele Value 


New York, Odessa, Tex, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore. San fra 
Bridgeport Conn. © in Canada. Domimon Chain Co, Lid, Niagara Fa 








Slips are costly... 


BUT FERROX ISN’T 


A few dollars worth of 
Ferrox underfoot would 
have prevented this painful, 
costly accident. Ferrox 
makes it easy—and 
inexpensive—to have safe 
footing on all walking 
surfaces, wet or dry. 

It can be troweled over 
wood, concrete or metal... 
sticks tight . . . resists oil, 
chemicals and weather 
conditions, One gallon 
covers approximately 40 
square feet applied in two 
thin (1/32”) coats. 


Check Your Safety Requirements Now 


Why not take a walk through your plant right now (and be care- 
ful!) to see how many places where Ferrox surfacing would reduce 
your accident risk. Machine areas, especially, need Ferrox for 
safe footing. So do stairways, walkways and ramps, shower stalls, 
washrooms, loading platforms and numerous other locations. 
Remember—slips are costly, but Ferrox isn’t. Write to Dept. 21 
for Ferrox bulletin. aw ia) 


aasive FERROX 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. - IRVINGTON II, 


known, still apply as they did in 
the single operation processes. 
Our best friends in this regard 
still are: 

1. Engineer the hazard out of the job. 

2. Guard the hazard. 

3. Educate the personnel. 

We have dwelled pretty much 
on the first two principles so I 
would like to explore our ap- 
proach to principle number three 
—educate the personnel. 

We recognize that in safety, as 
in all other aspects of our job, 
there is no substitute for a well 
trained and informed employee. 
A typical approach to this prin- 
ciple is exemplified in our Cleve- 
land plants by the following train- 
ing program for employees: 

Safety is included in the 
induction of newly hired hourly 
personne] by the hourly personnel 
section. 

Personal indoctrination is given 
employees by safety unit repre- 
sentatives. 

They are routed through our 
safety shoe store where safety 
shoes and spectacles are empha- 
sized, 

General safety rules are issued 
in a package. 

Foreman’s induction check-off 
list requires coverage of safety as 
one item. 

A check-off list issued by safety 
itemizes the coverage by the fore- 
man and when complete the form 
is submitted to safety for filing. 

On the job a follow-up by the 
foreman and the safety engineer is 
initiated, 

Bulletins of unusual or new ac- 
cident causes are distributed to all 
employees, in some cases; in 
others, only to supervisors. 

A series of five-minute safety 
talks are given by supervision 
periodically to their hourly-rated 
personnel. 

While representatives of safety 
have an important part in the 
training of our employees, the 
basic responsibility rests with our 
foremen. To better equip these 
members of management to meet 
this responsibility, we conduct 
regular safety training confer- 
ences with them. This is an organ- 
ized program designed to make 
every foreman safety director of 
his department. 

We see a definite trend toward 
longer accident-free periods 
through automation. 
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Build Them Yourself 


From page 42 


shop, the cost is apt to be fairly 
high 

The “do-it-yourself” movement, 
familiar to every householder, is 
growing in the construction of 
machine guards, and kits are now 
available to simplify the work. 
They require only hand tools, 
such as a hack saw, screw driver, 
hand snips and hammer. For most 
installations a good shop mainte- 
nance man can build them on the 
spot without drawings. The main- 
tenance man can be counted on to 
provide for easy accessibility, and 
in cooperation with the safety 
man and the operator will usually 
produce a design that will give 
protection with minimum inter- 
ference with production. 

The build-it-yourself material 
ink ludes: 

1. Steel sheets, 22 gauge, 36 x 
120 inches. perforated with Vy 
inch holes providing 47 per cent 
open area. 

2. Steel angles 20 feet long, 1 x 
l x ly inches, also 14 x 1% x 

inches, perforated and ready 
iO! assembly 

3. Steel bands % by 1 inch, also 
- x 1% inches, perforated to 
match the angle 

1. Corner gussets perforated to 
match the angles and bands and 
so provide the means of frame 
work assembly 

5. Floor posts and matching 
sockets to be used for floor 
mounting of finished guards. 

6. Slotted steel strips for indi- 
vidual punch press die guards. 

Of course, not every guarding 
problem is simple, but a very 
large proportion of them can be 
taken care of with these materials 
and ordinary hand tools. The fin- 
ished guards, if properly de- 
igned and assembled, are strong 
and rugged and will readily ob- 
tain the safety inspector’s O.K. 

The large open area provides 
good visibility and ventilation. 
Smooth surfaces are easy to keep 
clean. And the cost, in both labor 


and materials, is moderate. 


If you’re wrong you can't afford 
argue; if you're right you 


aon t need to 
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DRY CHEMICAL 
\ EXTINGUISHERS 


SAFETY PIN 
\ POSITIVE PIERCE PIN 
\ . \Ssarouaro CARTRIDGE SEAL 
\ CONVENIENT CARRYING HANDLE 
TAMPER-PROOF FILLER CAP 
\.™ LARGE RADIUS DISCHARGE TUBE CURVE 
AN pscons-seinen FLEXIBLE HOSE 
\.™CARBON DIOXIDE CARTRIDGE 
STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION, stronger, 
lighter weight, safer and durable 
= MOISTURE-PROOF SQUEEZE-GRIP 
DISCHARGE NOZZLE 
STAINLESS STEEL PIN AND SLEEVE 
_—~ CO, PRESSURE INLET 
"_-— POWDER OUTLET 


Location of tube and construction of 
bottom assures 98% powder discharge. 


———= CONVEX BASE 





Available in 5, 10, 20 and 30 Pound Models 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES APPROVED! 


7 ~ ee 
ou get surer fire protection from Buffalo better-built — — 
extinguishers because there’s more protection built-in! nema 
Highest engineering standards, exacting manufacture 4] 
and precision inspection produce the finest extin 

guishers possible. Dealing with your Buffalo industrial 

distributor has many advantages. He carries a com 

plete line of Buffalo better-built portable extinguish 

ers, parts and recharges. Simply call him, one trans 

action, will answer your fire protection needs in a 

hurry. Call him now! He is listed in the yellow pages 

of your telephone directory! 


WRITE TODAY FOR THIS COMPLETE 
POCKET GUIDE TO FIRE PROTECTION! 


BUFFALO FIRE APPLIANCE 
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New booklet tzlls how a bad spill (and a glib Gremlin) 
introduced Mr. Higby to the 
LEGGE System of Safety Floor Maintenance 


Maybe you've never met a Gremlin, head-on. 


Even so you'll want to chuckle your way through 

“Mr. Higby and the Gremlin”. It’s our brand new 16-page 
booklet, loaded with important facts about your floors and 
their upkeep. It is colorfully illustrated, entertainingly written. 


Learn how you can eliminate wasteful maintenance practice; 
cut your costs for materials and labor way down: 
prevent slip-accidents and the law suits that follow 


It's all there for you to read in “Mr. Higby and the Gremlin” 
Absolutely FREE. No obligation at all. Compliments of 
Walter G. LEGGE Company, Inc. 


Dept. N-2, 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Branch offices in principal cities. In Toronto—J, W. Turner Co 
Just 
clip 
this 
coupon 


Walter G. Legge Company, inc today. 





101 Park Ave., New York 17, N 
Send me your new Free booklet 


‘Mr. Higby and the Gremlin 
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Suggestion Program 
—From page 58 


through cold cash plus the satis- 
faction of individual recognition. 
Moreover, it is a frequent occur- 
rence that a man, in preparing a 
safety suggestion, will also de- 
velop a better method of proce- 
dure for increased production. 

In paying out cash awards for 
suggestions, the company must 
bear in mind that awards are 
valuable as incentives, for even 
the smallest cash award is a boost 
to ego. There is something about 
the idea of actually earning money 
for suggestions that carries a 
psychological appeal for the work- 
er. In regarding this aspect, we 
must in addition give serious 
thought to the advisability of pay- 
ing out cash awards to our em- 
ployees, as compared against the 
inadvisability of paying work- 
men’s compensation for accidents. 
Let us weigh this issue. 

Cost per accident has been esti- 
mated at approximately $369. This 
cost, of course, varies with states, 
since Workmen’s Compensation is 
higher in some states. In Crucible 
Steel Company, studies show that 
the average compensation cost per 
injury is $494. Now, in comparing 
the cost of accidents with the lay- 
out for awards, consider that our 
average award for a safety sug- 
gestion is $12. 

It is folly to assume, of course, 
that the suggestion system can 
carry the entire burden of motiva- 
tion, but it shoulders about 90 per 
cent of it, in my estimation. And 
in order to do its share and do 
it well, there is the matter of 
administration. The well-adminis- 
tered system opens up an effec- 
tive, personal road to our objec- 
tive of interesting employees in 
accident prevention because it: 

1. Provides direct contact with the 

employee 

Stimulates creative thought 
Recognizes his ideas 

Assures prompt and fair process- 
ing of his suggestions 

The well-administered system 
also uses an evaluation system 
which gives fair consideration to 
each suggestion in determining 
awards. We have arrived at a 
satisfactory method of evaluating 
approved safety suggestions. We 
consider each safety suggestion 


for 
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Likelihood of accident 

Exposure frequency 

Possible extent of loss due to the 
accident 

4. Extent of application 

5. Effectiveness of suggestion 

We find that many good safety 
ideas are lost because the sug- 
gested safe practices are not 
placed in effect within a reason- 
able period of time 

For example, a large corpora- 
tion with an excellent safety rec- 
ord reports that some employees 
were in the habit of taking a haz- 
ardous short-cut over the tops of 
cable cars, rather than walking 
around them. A suggester sub- 
nitted a safety idea for fitting the 
tops of the cars with a strong grill. 
The uggestion was investigated, 
adopted and a work order issued 
for installation of the grill. But 
each time the job was scheduled, 
the production supervisor refused 
to release the cars. He said, “Pro- 
duction is more important than 
the possibility of a minor acci- 
dent.” 

Ten months after adoption of 
the suggestion, a worker made a 
misstep while crossing a car, fell 
and broke two fingers. Six months 
after that another fell and broke 
his wrist. Only then did the pro- 
duction supervisor release the car 
for installation of the safety grill. 

What I have brought out here 
sums up my belief that so long 
as we persist in our efforts to save 
life and limb we will need the 
ideas and suggestions for safety 
improvements of the men who ac- 
tually work in the plants with 
nachinery under hazardous con- 
ditions 

[ also contend that we have in 

ur supervisory torces, and also 

ir workmen, a reservoir of 
afety ideas which will put us way 
ahead on the road to prevention 
of industrial accidents. If this 
sounds over-confident to you, let 
me again remind you of the early 
beginnings of the American in- 
dustrial dynasty. Confidence in 
our own ideas and the ability to 
effectuate them has been the 
neans of our growth and devel- 
opment in this country. 

We are satisfied in Crucible that 
the suggestion system is an essen- 
tial tool in procuring suggestions 
for the improvement of our safety 
experience, and has proved vital 
to the welfare of our company. 
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HERC-ALIOY, 
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ALLOY STEEL CHAIN 





@ Herc-Alloy is a special all-purpose 
chain with long-wearing properties and 
high resistance to impact loading. 


@ Herc-Alloy is sold in running 
lengths and in all types and sizes 
of sling chains assembled to 
customers’ specifications. 


@ Write for Bulletin 100 covering 
Herc-Alloy Sling Chains, including 
helpful information on their 


care, use and inspection. 


oe CM also produces a complete 
line of chain attachments and 


welded chain of all types including 


stoinless steel and bronze. a 
COLUMBUS McKINNON 


Tonawanda, New York 
Regional Offices: NEW YORK « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 
HO! ST ‘ AND CHAIN In Canada: McKINNON COLUMBUS CHAIN LTD., 
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OCM can be used on almost any size engine. 
Requires little or no maintenance. Catalytic 
units last up to 2000-2500 hours can 
then be easily and economically replaced. 


KILLS DANGEROUS HYDROCARBONS AND CO FUMES 
FROM GASOLINE AND LP-POWERED EQUIPMENT 


OCM CATALYTIC EXHAUST 


Now you can operate lift trucks, bulk handling trucks, 


stationary engines — any type of gasoline- or LP gas- 
powered equipment 


confined areas, For the OCM Catalytic Exhaust elim- 


efficiently, safely, in even closely 


inates 95% or more of the deadly carbon monoxide, 
and 90% of the hydrocarbons, from the exhaust gases. 

The OCM Catalytic Exhaust is made to replace stand- 
ard engine mufflers. It's now available as optional 
factory-installed equipment from leading manufactur- 
ers, such as Buda, Clark, Yale & Towne, and Lincoln- 
Schlueter, Or it can be easily installed on present 
equipment by your own mechanics. 

Wherever you operate gasoline- or LP gas-powered 
the OCM Cata- 


lytic Exhaust means an end to fume-caused headaches, 


engines indoors even part time 


eye irritation, and nausea. It means more efficient use 
of equipment, plus greater employee productivity and 
morale, Write now for complete information and the 
name of your nearest supplier. 


OXY-CATALYST, INC. 


WAYNE, PA. U.S.A 
MANUFACTURING « ENGINEERING «+ RESEARCH 


Fume elimination processes and equipment for internal combustion 
engines — for incinerators — for consumer products — and for indus- 
trial air pollution contro! and heat recovery 


foe FoRm TRUCKS 


STATIONARY EMGINES 


POWER SWEEPERS 


For Diese! Exhaust Fumes 
New OCM Dieseler re 
duces below objection 
able levels harmful 
irritating exhausts from 
any 4-cyele diesel 
engine when running 
at or over 60% load. 
Write for details, 








OXY-CATALYST, INC., Wayne 2, Pa. 
Please send complete information on 
[ OCM Exhaust for gasoline engines 
(0 OCM Dieseler for 4-cycle diesel engines 
(C) Send name of nearest supplier 
Name 
Firm 
Street 


City Zone State 


Inquirers in the U.S.A. or its 
territories, or in Canada, should 
write to Wayne, Pa, inquirers 
ehewhere should write to Pan 
American Chemical inc., 9 Rue 
le Perovee, Poris 16, France. 


Hearing Is Worth Saving 
—From page 27 


tiates an audiogram card. The 
card has been developed at Lock- 
heed. It contains the following 
information: identification of the 
subject; detailed history of pre- 
vious noise exposure, both in in- 
dustry and military service; pres- 
ence of any infectious disorder 
which might conceivably have 
produced a nerve damage; any 
previous disease of the conduction 
system of the ear; disorders of the 
structures immediately adjacent 
to the ear and eustachian tube; 
past and current use of drugs; his- 
tory of noise irritability; results of 
a visual and otoscopic examina- 
tion by the nurse; audiometric 
findings in decibels for 8 frequen- 
cies from 500 to 8,000 cycles per 
second, and bilateral hearing loss 
in percentage for the 4 conversa- 
from 500 to 
4,000 cycles per second deter- 
mined in accordance with the 
American Medical Association 
method. 

A sweep check audiogram is 
performed on all new hires with 
the audiometer set at plus 10 de- 
cibels. If a defect in hearing in 
excess of the sweep check level at 
any frequency is noted, a true 
threshold test is performed. 

Results of the test are used by 
the nurse to classify the appli- 
cant’s hearing in accordance with 
a system developed by the Lock- 
heed Medical Department in 1951. 
The audiograms are then re- 
a single responsible 
physician who has over-all charge 


tional frequencies 


viewed by 


of the program and is usually a 
skilled otologist, or one with spe- 
cial knowledge in auditory dis- 
eases and hearing problems 

It has been our feeling at Lock- 
heed that audiograms should be 
used for two basic purposes; first, 
to provide an accurate record of 
the employee’s auditory history 
and findings at the time of initial 
hire, and second, to serve as a 
means for selective placement of 
employees in positions compatible 
with their hearing acuity and ear 
stability. The arbitrary standards 
developed at Lockheed classify 
the employee into one of four 
categories: 


i. Those considered to be capable of 
working in any noisy area of the plant. 
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Those restricts irom working in 
sreas where noise levels are above 85 
cibels 
Applicants who have lost their 
hearing and may work in noisy areas, 
but who should not be exposed to jobs 
where loss of hearing would constitute 
a hazard 
1. Applicants with moderately severe 
ring loss and nerve damage which 
yrecludes their placement in noisy 
and whose hearing loss is suffi- 
great to interfere with recep- 
n of warning signals; consequently, 
here loss of hearing would constitute 
i hazard in certain jobs 


It has been found that all of our 
applicants may be classified in one 
of these four categories. A de- 
tailed study of more than 15,000 
applicants and their audiometric 
records during an eighteen month 
employment period is being per- 
formed, and a report of our ex- 
periences with our classification 
system will soon be published by 
our Medical Department. 

Once an applicant has been ac- 
cepted for employment in a noisy 
job, his audiometric record is re- 
turned to the audio section for 
filing. Based upon the original 
findings, the employee is re- 
examined at regular intervals as 
outlined in our standards and pro- 
cedures. Employees with normal 
hearing are re-checked at six 
month intervals; those with ques- 
tionable findings, at one month, 
and a very few borderline cases, 
at one week intervals. It has been 
our experience that in an industry 

uch as ours, and assuming good 
acceptance of an ear protection 
program, routine six month re- 
examinations are adequate for 
persons with normal hearing. 

In addition to the performance 
of the audiometric tests, the in- 
dustrial audiometric technicians 
are responsible for the basic in- 
doctrination of the employees intu 
the need for hearing protection, 
and through tactful explanation, 
suggestions, posters and demon- 
strations, attempt to sell the hear- 
ing program to the newly hired 
employee. The degree of accept- 
ance of ear protectors under these 
circumstances is understandably 
high and approximately 65 to 75 
per cent of employees wiil respond 
favorably 

te-examination of employees is 
accomplished by recall from the 
audio section. Re-checks are con- 
ducted in the audio testing section 
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Shuts Doors, Windows, Stops Conveyors 
Sounds Alarm... 
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Where your fire hazards are severe and areas 
are large or inaccessible . . . play safe! Be 
ready and secure with a fast action Randolph 
Automatic Fire Extinguishing SYSTEM! 

At the first spark or flicker of flame . PO SAS & 28 
hundreds of pounds of powerful, non-damaging sop evtomoticehy. Powerl sermon 
carbon dioxide flood the entire area . . . reach tale ora; 


into every corner . . . stop the toughest fire 
... all automatically ... all in a few seconds! l 











Thermostats set off alarms and immediately 
release a fire killing charge of CO, from stored 
cylinders through pipelines to overhead nozzles 

the CO, charge smothers the fire with 
a heavy snow blanket. This charge can also 
shut doors, close windows, shut off motors, \ a A 
fans, conveyors, gas lines and close ducts .. . Gtest-dee “CYCONE" eassten dalwer 
all automatically. te Hro-teing pene . .. Re anwe 

Send for Randolph’s free FIRE HAZARD 
INDEX recommending the correct equipment 
for protection against any of the 580 typical 
fire hazards that might exist on your premises. Randolph's System Engineer- 
ing Service is also available without cost or obligation. Write today: Randolph 
Laboratories, Inc., 2 E. Kinzie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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IMMEDIATELY EXTINGUISHED! 
Sparky says 


STOP FIRES 
rot 
eee 


Why not rid your plant of smoldering fire hazards by installing SIPCO 
DUNKING STATIONS. They are built for heavy industrial use and abuse 
—are attractive — cconomical — the perfect solution to your plant smok- 


ing problem. WRITE DEPT. S FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
“Sparky” reproduced through courtesy of N.F.P.A. 


It’s not the cigarette or cigar that’s being 
smoked that causes fires —it’s after they’re dis- 
carded and forgotten that they become a serious 
fire hazard! SIPCO DUNKING STATIONS 
end this fire hazard by immediatcly drowning 
every last dangerous spark. 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CO 


RFEIE AVE PE LIN 


or in special sound-treated rooms 


| in other plant areas. The sound 


level in the booth under testing 
conditions is approximately 45 
decibels. An interval history is 
obtained with emphasis upon 


| complaints referable to the audi- 


tory apparatus and intervening 


| diseases. The audiogram is then 


compared with the pre-employ- 


| ment record and any decibel or 








| Personnel 
| tacted and every possible attempt 
| made to find the employee a posi- 


|in the lower frequencies. 


| percentage change noted. 


Where a significant change has 
occurred as outlined by our stand- 
ards, employees are referred 
to our otologist for a definitive 
evaluation and disposition. The 
employee may be counselled con- 
cerning proper use of ear pro- 
tectors; his supervisor may be 
notified of the need for careful 
observation of the employee; the 
physician may request more fre- 
quent audiometric re-checks at 
specific times of the day or week; 
the employee may be temporarily, 
or occasionally, permanently re- 


| moved from a noisy area or job. 


In all cases, extreme tact is ex- 
ercised by the examining physi- 
cian and the technician. Should it 


| become necessary to transfer an 


employee from a noisy job, the 
Department is con- 


tion comparable in grade to his 


| previous job. 


Several types of ear protectors 
are used at Lockheed. Those hav- 
ing the highest degree of em- 
ployee acceptance are wax im- 
pregnated cotton, which provide 
moderate attenuation in the lower 
frequencies and approximately 35 
decibels of attenuation in the 
middle and higher frequencies. 
Synthetic rubber inserts are also 
worn and may be used for a num- 
ber of months, as compared to 
the wax plugs, which are replaced 
daily. 

Ear muffs are frequently used 
by our flight line personnel and 
provide satisfactory attenuation 
in the higher frequencies with a 
much lesser degree of attenuation 
Em- 


ployees subjected to noise levels 


| in excess of 130 decibels are re- 


quired to wear both insert type 
plugs and ear muffs. Under these 


| circumstances, ear protection can 
| . . . 
be provided in noise fields up to 
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140 decibels. Personnel exposed 
to noise in excess of this level 
should be rotated out of noisy 
areas at fairly frequent intervals. 

In some instances it is impos- 
sible to induce workmen to use 
ear protectors. Under these cir- 
cumstances it obviously would be 
extremely desirable to develop a 
predictive test which would iden- 
tify those persons most likely to 
sustain ear damage as a result of 
high level noise exposure. Nu- 
merous efforts to develop a prac- 
tical predictive test have been at- 
tempted, but without appreciable 
uccess. In the absence of such a 
test it becomes extremely im- 
portant to use the findings of the 
pre-employment audiogram for 
the selective placement of em- 
ployees and the elimination of 
those with evidence of previous 
and severe nerve damage. 

There is a possibility that once 
a nerve has been significantly 
damaged by acoustic trauma, a 
progression of hearing loss will 
ensue upon further exposure. It 
is extremely important under 
these circumstances to examine 
employees at regular intervals to 
ascertain the effect of noise upon 
their ears, especially those who 
can’t or won’t wear protectors. 

In addition to the routine peri- 
odic rechecks, supervisors are en- 
couraged to refer employees with 
ear or noise complaints at any 
time to the audio section. Em- 
ployees with ear disease, noise 
irritability and other allied com- 
plaints are thus frequently seen 
by the audio nurses at irregular 
intervals. An audiometric exami- 
nation is performed in every case 
and the employee and his record 
referred to the otologist. 

In many cases, simple measures 
uch as removal of ear wax, re- 
assurance, or instruction in the 
proper use of ear protectors, will 
correct the disorde1 Not infre- 
quently, external or middle ear 
disease is detected and the em- 
ployee is advised to consult his 
private physician 

Occasionally complaints are di- 
rectly referable to noise exposure, 
in which case the basic recom- 
mendation for disposition is made 
by the physician If hearing 
changes are noted, the employee 
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New, improved Taylor Made 
ALLOY STEEL 


DOWNTOWN TYPE 


MAGNET CHAIN 


lasts 5 to 15 times longer 


than conventional three-leg types! 


Patent No. 2626175 


Designed to eliminate wear due to 
twisting —reduces the lifting angle and 
therefore increases the strength and 
life of chain. Made with Taylor Made 
Alloy Steel Chain, it has twice the 
strength of wrought iron assemblies. 
It's tougher too! Heat-treated—it has 
great resistance to shock lifts, grain- 
growth and work-hardness at low tem- 
peratures—never requires annealing. 
Lasts five to fifteen times longer! 

S. G. Taylor Chain Co., General Offices and 


Plant, Hammond, indiena; Eastern Sales Office and 
Piant, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


New Lifting Bail Design 


Locating Plate 


Sand coupon 
or FREE 
Foltler No. 85A 


5. G. Taylor Chain Co 

Dept. K Hammond, indienne 

Rush free copy of Folder No. B5A giving 
ali the facts on Taylor Made Alloy Steel 
Downtown Magnet Chain 
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Never a slip on ice or snow 


when you’ve spread ZORBALL! 


nis wise driver carries a bag of 

Wyandotte Zorpaut in his truck 
all winter long. If his truck slips on 
ice or snow, a sprinkling of ZorBaL. 
gives his wheels instant traction 


Whenever trucks are loaded or un- 
loaded on an icy spot, or where grease 
or oil has been spilled, Zorpace should 
be spread over the area. Danger of 
slipping, to both workers and trucks, 
is eliminated. 


Fact is, Wyandotte Zornatt can be 


used effectively and easily wherever a 
danger area exists, indoors and out, on 
any type surface. It’s the all-purpose 
floor absorbent that won’t mud, cake 
or dust. And it absorbs saturation 
quantities of any liquid — paint, oil, 
grease, chemicals — yet refuses to sup 
port combustion. Cost? —the lowest 


use-cost of any floor absorbent known! 


Try a free sample of skidproof, fire- 
proof Zorpat.. Mail coupon today, or 
call your Wyandotte representative or 
jobber. 


andotte CHEMICALS 


Helpful service representatives in 138 cities in the U.8. and Canada 


Largest manufacturers of specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


eo ee 


Send free sample of ZORBALL (7) 
Ls 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 
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will be observed at more frequent 
intervals and his progress fol- 
lowed through serial audiograms. 
In all such cases the employee’s 
immediate supervisor is notified 
and enforces the use of ear pro- 
tectors or cooperates in assigning 
the employee to a less noisy job, 
if possible. 

Where a significant loss of hear- 
ing has occurred or may be an- 
ticipated, reclassification and re- 
assignment of the employee is 
recommended, Those cases in- 
volving older employees are han- 
dled by a single physician who, 
of course, must exercise extreme 
tact in his contact with the em- 
ployee. 

The Safety Department at 
Lockheed constantly surveys the 
various plants to determine the 
degree of acceptance of ear pro- 
tectors and the effort of super- 
vision in carrying out the 
Medical and Safety Departments’ 
policies. The special problem cases 
are called to the attention of the 
Safety Department. They make it 
their job to check the environ- 
mental work conditions and ascer- 
tain the use of ear protectors. 


The Nurse’s Role 


I would like to stress the role 
of the industrial nurse in a hear- 
ing conservation program. It has 
been our policy to employ only 
registered nurses as industrial au- 
diometric technicians. We prefer 
to employ nurses who have had 
experience in industrial 
nursing, as they have a better 
understanding of industrial jobs 
and noise levels, medical depart- 
ment and company practices and 


some 


policies, and workman’s compen- 
sation laws 

We have employed as many as 
five nurses in our audio section 
during the past three years, all of 
whom, with the exception of the 
chief audiometrist, have been lim- 
ited to audiometry. Each nurse 
received extensive training from 
the chief audiometrist and in ad- 
dition, completed at least one aca- 
demic course in audiology and 
audiometry. We are fortunate in 
the Southern California area in 
having such courses presented 
during the evening hours by three 
major universities 

With the large number of peo- 
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ple to be tested, it is important 
that the nurses work rapidly and 
Sweep check” 
method is employed on all pre- 
examinations. The 
technicians must conduct the test 
carefully and be alert for those 
who misunderstand instructions 
and the relatively few who delib- 
erately attempt to manipulate the 
We feel that a good his- 
tory cannot be obtained and an 
accurate test accomplished in less 
than 7 or 8 minutes. A technician 
is never required to perform more 
than 40 complete tests a day. 

Educating the employee is an- 
other important duty of the au- 
diometrist. The nurse uses dia- 
grams of the ear to illustrate the 
protection and 
stresses the necessity for prevent- 
Posters repro- 
duced in color are distributed to 
all medical units and Safety De- 
partment bulletin boards. They 
are eye appealing and effective. 

The establishment of standards 
for interpretation and classifica- 
tion of audiograms has been of 
tremendous help to our audiomet- 
rists in effecting efficient opera- 
tion of the program. It provides 
perpetuating 
hearing program regardless of the 
medical personnel currently em- 
ployed. It establishes the basis 
for frequency of recheck exami- 
thus, when the audio- 
grams are returned to the audio 
section, the exact date of recall 
is immediately apparent and the 
cards so identified and filed. 

An effective hearing conserva- 
a rather costly 
procedure; however, we feel that 
the program has been justified 
both in benefits derived by the 
company, and in the protection 
afforded our employees. We rec- 
ommend it as a standard pro- 
cedure in every industrial health 
program 


accurately. The 


employment 


results 


principle of ea 


ing nerve fatigue 


a continuous self 


nations; 


tion program 1 


Industrial Health 
From page 52 

of water to form chromes and 
extruding these chromes into a 
continuous rod of clay water 
The wet clay rods when 
made up into columns for ion ex- 
change were quite stable. Since 
the clay collects large amounts of 
radioactivity from the liquid, it is 


paste 
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considered possible that after ab- 
sorption of long lived fission prod- 
ucts and firing, the clay rods 
might be satisfactory for sources 
for some types of industrial radi- 
ation applications. At any rate, 
they would be in a form permit- 
ting easy and relatively safe 
storage. 


Industrial Wastes 


Significance of Industrial Wastes, by 
Richard D. Heak, Senior Fellow, Mel- 
lon Institute, presented at the 19th an- 


Show This 
Safety Film 


nual meeting of the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation, November 18, 1954, 

INDUSTRIAL WASTES should com- 
prise residual substances of no 
value which result from manufac- 
turing operations. There have 
been some instances in which by- 
products have been recovered 
from wastes, but in spite of the 
publicity given these processes, 
they are unusual and are apt to 
remain unusual. 

The waste water may result in 
pollution of the stream if it has 
been in contact with manufac- 


Use this fine safety film, “Sare Exit, 


in your safety 


program at school, plant or club meeting. Dramatically 
filmed and edited by the makers of VON DupRIN Fire 
and Panic Exit Devices, ‘‘Safe Exit” is a public service 
film devoted to the promotion of safety education... 
and offered to you absolutely free. It is in no sense a 


product story. 


“Sarge Ex?’ is a 20-minute, 16 mm, black and white 
sound movie, ideal for use in any safety training program 
for children or adults or for informal luncheon club or 


PTA meetings. 


It costs you nothing to show “Sarge Exit’’—not even 
postage! Just fill in and mail the booking coupon request 
below. Send it today ... help promote safety all year long. 


408 West Maryland 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana 


Date desired 
Type of audience 


Expected attendance 


Organization 
Authorized by 
Address 

City 


Vownezout Harpware Co. Von Duprin Drv. 


Yes, we wish to show the 16 mm, sound, B & W movie, 


We understand film is absolutely rent-free, postage paid. We 
agree to return film the day following our showing. 


Date 


or 
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tured products or simply raise the 
temperature if it has simply been 
used for cooling. Simply raising 
the temperature of the receiving 
stream may be a significant form 
of pollution. 

It is now generally recognized 
that provisions must be made for 
setting maximum pollutional load- 
ings on any receiving body of 
water. This can generally be done 
specifically for any particular 


stream but seldom can it be done 
in general terms. 

One of the most persuasive rea- 
sons for industry to be studying 
pollution control at the present 
time is the rapidly increasing use 
of surface water which is already 
producing shortages in the west 
and a few in the east so that con- 
servation and re-use of industrial 
water is going to become more 
and more an economic necessity 


For Safety For Powertal Action 


SOLVENT 


DEGREASER 


Low Toxicity Are Hozade Uininized 


Brulin’s Solvent Degreaser gives a fast, powerful de- 
greasing action with much less danger than with more 
toxic chlorinated solvents. The maximum permissible 
concentration of the vapor in air is at least 8 times 
that of carbon tetrachloride. Solvent Degreaser has the 
additional safety advantage of a high flash point. Solvent 
Degreaser is fast and positive in its cleaning action. Yet 
it will not harm rubber insulation, craze plastic materials, 
nor pit or corrode light metals. Brulin’s Solvent De- 
greaser has many widespread uses, and, because of its 
ability to dry film free, it is particularly adaptable for 
the cleaning of electrical motors and equipment. 

Here is the answer to the safety man’s cleaning solvent 


problem. 


Before Cleaning With 
Brulin Solvent Degreaser 
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After Cleaning With 
Brulin Solvent Degreaser 





BRULIN AND COMPANY, INC. 


\NAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


KLAND 7 


CALIFORNIA 


2939-45 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
1793 WEST 12TH STREET 


in the future. 

Because of the number of these 
situations, industry is spending a 
large amount of money for pollu- 
tion control research. It is prob- 
able that an industrial waste 
foundation could carry on the 
basic research to considerable ad- 
vantage for all industry without 
attempting to encroach upon the 
specific individual problems of 
application of the basic scientific 
data to the specific problem of 
controlling the pollution of any 
specific stream. 


Age and Diet 


Food Usage and Food Habits of Older 
Workers, by Charlotte M. Young, Gor- 
don F. Streib and Betty Jean Greer. 
AMA Archives of Industrial Hygiene 
and Occupational Medicine 10:501-511 
(December, 1954). 

THIS IS A REPORT on the study 
of the food usages and food habits 
of 1,640 employees of 230 differ- 
ent companies in 21 major indus- 
trial and occupational categories 
throughout the United States. All 
of the 1,539 men and 101 women 
were 64 years of age. Participa- 
tion in the study was voluntary. 

Each of the individuals re- 
corded all food and drink con- 
sumed over a 24 hour period on 
diet forms which were distributed 
with printed instructions for keep- 
ing of the record after the par- 
ticipants had filled out a detailed 
sociological questionnaire. They 
recorded their food intake for any 
day of the week since the day of 
the week of record appears to be 
immaterial by previous studies. 

In addition to evaluation of the 
adequacy of the diet in terms of 
milk intake, ascorbic acid, vitamin 
A, proteins, and overall adequacy 
on the basis of the sum of the 
individual items, the records were 
examined for food habits such as 
missing of meals, between meals 
eating and the type of meal pat- 
terns 

Sixty-two per cent of the older 
workers had an intake of less than 
two cups of milk per day. This is 
a common inadequacy in the diets 
of industrial workers and their 
intake was almost identical with 
that of several other younger 
worker groups who have been 
studied before. 

The protein intakes of 40 per 
cent of the male workers and 51 
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per cent of the female workers 
were less than adequate. This 
probably relates to the poor milk 
usage rather than to poor intake 
of meat, fish or poultry. 

In the use of fruits and vege- 
tables high in ascorbic acid, the 
older workers had a more ade- 
quate diet than did the younger 
workers who had been previously 
studied. The intake of the women 
was better than that of the men 
in this class of foods 

It appears that the food habits 
of the older workers have not 
deteriorated and that they are at 
least no worse than those of the 
younger workers who have been 
studied before 

Only ten per cent of the men 
and seven per cent of the women 
studied received an overall rating 
as having an adequate diet. 

Two-thirds of the workers ate 
between meals and only three 
per cent of the men and five per 
cent of the women missed any 
meal during the day recorded. 

The relationship between di- 
etary habits and income and edu- 
cation also was very interesting 
since the dietary adequacy was 
related much closely to 
education than it was to income. 

The authors again draw the 
conclusion that the major needs 
in the diets of industrial workers 
are increased use of milk and its 
products and of fruits and vege- 
tables, particularly citrus fruits, 
tomatoes, and green, leafy and 
yellow vegetables 


more 


Physical Examinations 

Re-evaluating the Physical Exami- 
nation in Industry, by M. N. Newquist, 
M.D., presented at the 19th annual 
meeting of the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation, November 17, 1954. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSE of 
pre-employment physical exami- 
nation is to determine whether or 
not the employee’s physical status 
is compatible with the intended 
job. This implies that the medical 
examiner will know the require- 
ments for the job. As by-products 
of the examination, the examiner 
may discover and point out to the 
applicant correctable or control- 
lable defects and detect any com- 
municable which may 
exist. He also will provide a base 
line for future study of the ap- 
health. All of these 


diseases 


plicant s 
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things are of value to both appli- 
cant and employer. 

The number of plants using pre- 
placement physical examinations 
continuously increases. According 
to the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, about 90 per cent of 
all plants with 1,000 or more 
employees have them and only 
slightly less than one half of the 
plants with 250 or less employees 
have them 


A study of the value of pre- 
employment examination is indi- 
cated in an article on “Hernias 
and Serious Injuries in Maritime 
Commission Shipyards” by Dr. 
Charles M. McGill. In this study, 
five shipyards with pre-employ- 
ment physical examinations were 
compared with a similar group 
without examinations. Each group 
averaged 100,000 or more em- 
ployees. The average loss ratios 
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for the control yards was about 
50 per cent higher than those of 
the yards showing examinations 
over a three year period. The 
average numbers of serious in- 
juries are about three times as 
high in the yards without physi- 
cal examinations. 

This certainly indicates that the 
examinations are of definite value 
to the employer and to the em- 
ployee who is the individual in- 
jured. 

It is rather common to not have 
examinations for temporary em- 
ployees who work for 30 days to 
two or three months. By working 
for a number of months, some of 
these employees wil] automati- 
cally become permanent, which 
tends to circumvent the purpose 
of the examination. 

Rules on periodic physical ex- 
aminations are not as standard- 
ized as they are on pre-placement. 
Generally, they are voluntary, 
but voluntary examinations usu- 
ally are not popular unless there 


is a substantial amount of per- 
suasion and pressure. 

There is room for question as to 
what constitutes an adequate and 
what constitutes a minimum 
physical examination. Certainly, 
an important part of any exami- 
nation is the history and most 
industrial examinations do not 
allot sufficient time for history 
taking to get the maximum bene- 
fit out of this feature. In addition 
to a good history, a minimum ex- 
amination should probably in- 
clude the age, height and weight, 
general appearance, skin, eyes 
and vision, ears and hearing ex- 
amination, examination of teeth 
and oral cavity, lungs and heart, 
abdomen, including hernia, anal 
region, genitalia in the male, 
spine and extremities for defects 
and limitations of motion, blood 
pressure and urinalysis. 

Probably one of the worst fea- 
tures of such examinations is the 
use of the word negative in the 
recording of findings when all that 
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can really be indicated is that no 
abnormalities were found at this 
particular time 

A good many companies are 
now having periodic examinations 
for executives given by a hospital 
or clinic group outside the plant. 
If such examinations are worth- 
while, they should be offered to 
all employees from the watchman 
at the gate to the board chairman. 
Where a medical department is 
available in the plant, it should 
probably be either used for ex- 
aminations of all employees or 
not used for any. If the procedure 
is different for hourly employees 
and executives, it is apt to under- 
mine the confidence of the em- 
ployee in the company’s medical 
service, 

The benefits of periodic exami- 
nation will be achieved most 
readily if the results are discussed 
with the individual examined and 
if he is advised as to any action 
which should be taken. 


A trial will convince you. Send company letter- 
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Eye Protection 
—From page 55 


tion glasses. This made accep- 
tance easier as it 
program a professional touch and 
reduced the number of complaints 
due to improper fitting. 

9. Those wearing prescription 
glasses were provided with a 
standard prescription form which 
they took to the eye doctor of 
their choice. The prescription was 
brought back to the plant nurse 


gave the 


who forwarded it to the optical 
company through our purchasing 
agent. The completed order is 
sent by the optical company to 
the employee’s doctor for fitting 
The importance of proper fitting 
for both prescription and non- 
prescription safety 
scarcely be overemphasized. 

10. All office 
visitors entering the production 
area were required to wear eye 
shields. 

11. Employees 


glasses can 


personnel and 


were informed 
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ts us par orf 


through bulletin board notices 
that non-compliance with the pro- 
gram would result in the standard 
disciplinary procedure of warn- 
ing, time off and discharge. 

12. Periodic meetings were held 
with supervision to discuss prob- 
lems encountered in carrying out 
the program. 

Through splendid 
by employees, supervision, the op- 
tometrists, and the optical com- 
pany, the program which normal- 
ly might take a year to become 
fully established — was in effect 
100 per cent in about 90 days. 

The result has been that eye 
injuries have practically disap- 
peared in the plant, and our over- 
record has also im- 


cooperation 


all safety 
proved greatly 


Wire from Washington 
—From page 10 


Under the authority stemming 
from the Federal Insecticide, Fun- 
gicide, and Rodenticide Act, the 
Agriculture has 
amended and supplemented its 
regulatory interpretation with re- 
spect to warning, caution and anti- 
dote statement required to ap- 
pear on labels of economic poisons 


Department of 


Aviation 

The Civil Aeronautics Board 
announced that 1954 set an all- 
time safety record for United 
States civil air carriers. Complete 
records for the first 11 months of 
1954, plus an estimate for Decem- 
ber, indicate a “record low pas- 
senger fatality rate of 0.08 per 100 
million passenger-miles flown,” 
said the Board. 

The Board’s Bureau of Safety 
Regulation announced the 1954 
Review and Amendments of the 
Airworthy Regulations. The Bu- 
reau also issued another notice of 
proposed rule-making order to 
defer the effective date of a re- 
quirement for a crash ax on all 
scheduled air carriers from Janu- 
ary 1, 1955 to April 1, 1955, in 
view of reports indicating the un- 
certain effectiveness of such axes 
in emergencies. 

Marine Safety 
H.R. 129 (McCormack) would 


provide for the installation of 
automatic call selectors on Ameri- 
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can cargo ships carrying less than 
two radio operators; and H.R. 198 
(Thompson) would set up a float- 
ing ocean station in the Gulf of 
Mexico to provide storm warnings 
for the Gulf states 

The Coast Guard issued revised 
regulations for the transportation 
and storage of explosives or other 
dangerous articles or substances 
and combustible liquids on board 
vessels, in order to conform as 
nearly as practicable to revisions 
in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Regulations concerning 
land transportation of the same 
commodities. 

The Treasury Department has 
transmitted to the Congress a 
draft of proposed legislation re- 
lating to life preservers for river 
steamers 


Home Safety 

S. 75 (Anderson and Young) 
would prohibit the blending of 
wheat imported as unfit for hu- 
man consumption with wheat suit- 
able for human consumption. H.R. 
552 (Lane) would prohibit from 
interstate commerce all toys and 
other manufactured articles con- 
taining nitrocellulose or which are 
otherwise found to be dangerously 
flammable. 

The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare issued a pro- 
posed rule-making order, subject 
to hearings and expression of 
views by interested parties, for a 
change of the regulations under 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
concerning harmful coloring mat- 


ters 


Education 

H.R. 290 (Rains) would amend 
the tax laws so as to exempt from 
the manufacturers’ excise tax cer- 
tain autom-"-iles furnished with- 
out charge io schools for use in 
driver-training programs. 


Government 

H.R. 176 (St. George) would 
establish a Federal Safety Divi- 
ion within the United States De- 
partment of Labor 

The Secretary of the Navy has 
transmitted to the Congress a 
draft of proposed legislation to 
authorize agreements 
between government agencies and 
public or private organizations en- 
gaged in fire-fighting activities. 


reciprocal 
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Welding Show to Be 
Held in Kansas City 


The American Welding Society 
will produce its third annual 
Welding Show at the Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo., 
June 8 through 10, it is announced 
by Joseph G. Magrath, national 
secretary. Concurrently with the 
show, from June 7 to 10, the so- 
ciety will conduct its annual 
Spring Technical Meeting. 


SIGN 


up for 
Safety... 


Exhibit space taken by manu- 
facturers already exceeds the to- 
tal used at the society's show in 
Buffalo last Spring and more than 
95 per cent of the available space 
in the Kansas City auditorium 
was contracted for prior to the 
first public announcement of the 
show. 
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The New Man 
—From page 30 


the ball now that I’ve a better 
idea of what you want.” 

Two days later, Martin, the 
paint shop foreman, came in to 
see me. He didn’t know whether 
to blow up or laugh, and his words 
were a little of both anger and 
humor. 

Smith had gone over his de- 
partment slowly and painstaking- 
ly, jotting down many notes on 
the inspection form, looking very 


"Seer 


THE 


solemn and very displeased. When 
he got through, he came to Martin 
and read him 2 long list of faults 
he had discovered. He was, he 
told Martin, grieved to have to 
report the condition of the de- 
partment as “poor.” 

You have to know Martin to 
appreciate just what that meant 
Martin is as scrupulous a depart- 
mental housekeeper as you will 
find in any plant paint department 
anywhere. 

I got hold of Smith’s report and 


went alone to the department 
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Even making allowances for 
Smith’s talking to Martin—which 
was contrary to his instructions— 
and giving Martin a chance to 
clean things up, it was obvious 
that the report was grossly unfair 
and picayune. He had reported a 
paint spill that happened while 
he was watching and which was 
being cleaned up before he spoke 
to Martin. He reported several 
dirty overalls as being drenched 
with paint, when they had a few 
spots on them. He did catch an 
open can of thinner—Martin ad- 
mitted that. It should have pulled 
a “superior” rating down to “ex- 
cellent.” 

So I had another session with 
Smith. At first, he put on the 
manner of injured innocence.— 
“You told me you wanted tight 
inspections,” he said. Then he 
realized that was the wrong tack 
to take, and he began yessing me. 
“Right,” he said. I’ve got it now, 
boss. It’s like target shooting, 
isn’t it. First I undershot, was too 
lax. Now I’ve overshot, been too 
tough. But now I’ve got that old 
target bracketed and I’ll be on the 
bullseye all the way. Thanks a 
lot for straightening me out, boss.” 

The third week, I tied him to 
Harry’s apron strings. Harry has 
some memories of his own of the 
heartbreaking situations in which 
a young safety engineer can get 
into. His first out-of-town trip 
provoked a high-level row, and 
Harry had not been clearly in the 
right all the way—only about 75 
per cent of the way. 

Harry accepted the assignment 
happily enough and the two of 
them huddled over charts and re- 
ports. “He’s a smart boy,” Harry 
said after work on Monday. “He’s 
got an analytical mind. He spot- 
ted some trends quicker than I 
did.” 

Tuesday night Harry said, 
“O.K.” when I asked how Smith 
was doing. 

But by Thursday there was 
tension in the office you could 
sense clear out in the hall. Smith 
and Harry had no conversations 
at all when I was around, and 
Harry had nothing to say about 
Smith to me. 

So I took Smith back under my 
wing on Friday. He was gocd on 
some paper work I gave him, but 
out on the floor in an investi- 
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gation of the near-accident he 
missed the key factors and listed 
a couple of causes that were com- 
pletely irrevelant. 

The fourth week started bet- 
ter. He did an adequate job of 
presenting some facts to the safety 
committee. He made three inspec- 
tions which were fairly near to 
sound. He did definitely show an 
analytical ability in some statisti- 
cal interpretations. 

He sensed that his stock was 
rising a little. His anxious, eager- 
to-please manner began to dissi- 
pate and be replaced with confi- 
dent assertion 

Friday noon he was reading a 
psychological work on accident 
causes—one of those slick jobs 
that over-simplifies the engineer- 
ing side of safety and does some 
slipshod statistical analysis to 
justify the claim that personal 
counseling is the core of the solu- 
tion to the accident problem. 

Afte: lunch he asked permis- 
sion to go off and try out an idea. 
I let him go, and in two hours 
Rielly from the woodshop was in 
to ask what was up. “This Smith 
pent 45 minutes talking to three 
of my men, asking ’em if they 
loved their wives, and if they 
thought their parents were fair 
to them when they were kids.” 

So, wearily this time, I ex- 
plained the facts of life to Smith. 
I had, I told him, hired a safety 
man, not a psychiatrist. I asked 
him very politely to try to con- 
centrate on becoming a passable 
safety man before he branched 
out into the realms of speculative 
psychology. 

He took it, but only after some 
protest. It was clear that I ap- 
peared to him to be an old- 
fashioned, horse-and-buggy sort of 
character who was obstructing 
progress because I was wedded 
to out-dated methods 

Sue and I talked him over at 
length over the weekend. I put 
myself in the position of devil’s 
advocate, defending him, while 
she proceeded to argue that on 
the basis of the evidence I ought 
to send him packing 

Her argument, boiled down to 
essentials, was this: Smith is ob- 
viously a bright boy in a totally 
wrong line of work. She sug- 
gested several fields in which he 
would probably be successful. I 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 


CLIMBER 


Weight: 

Electric, 175 tes.-—~Air, 165 tbe 
e 

800 Ibs., including 100-Ib. plant 


ALBINA ENGINE & MACHINE WORKS 


2100 N. ALBINA AVENUE en eee oe een © een en. | 





Easily kept spotiessly clean. 


Made in full-circle and semi-circle 
({wall-type) models finished in white 
or forest green acid-resisting vitre- 
evs enamel. 


@ Vitreous enamel Bradley Washfountains are 
selected often because they are lighter than precast stone or marble models, 
the bowl being a one-piece pressing of deep-drawing steel. They have 
all other Bradley features — central sprayhead, foot-control, low instal 


lation and maintenance cost. For full details, write for Catalog 5204 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2237 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


£Y, ote ie 


BRA 
wihtountii 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 





This bulletin illustrates a simple 
and inexpensive way of con- 
structing your own guards for 
moving parts, such as: fly- 
wheels, gears, and belts, and 
for individual punch press dies. 
Only ordinary tools, such as a 
hack saw, hand snip, hammer 
and screw driver are needed. 
When properly constructed, 
guards made of sturdy H & K 
parts will comply with State 
and insurance requirements 
and will conform with Ameri- 
can Standard Safety Codes. 


~ 2 


Harrington é date 
5645 Fillmore Street, Chicage 44, lilinois 
114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Don’t stop traffic 
te repair floors—use 

= Permamix, the new all-temperature 

55 pay TAMP floor patch. 

i DRY TAMP MEANS SPEED « No sticky 
mass to dig out of the drum or to 
handle « Permamix dry pours ¢ sets 
instantly « feather edges perfectly 
* no production delays ¢ non-skid 
surface. 


ALL TEMPERATURE + Won't freeze « 
can be stored or used in any tem- 
perature ¢ will store indefinitely 
* a stock room item « will not set” 
in drum whether open or covered. 
Mistakes just can't happen. Tamp 
in place and traffic rolls. 


CUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS on concrete, 
brick, tile or asphalt floors ¢ no special 
equipment or skill needed ¢ a one man 
job « comes in durable 50 th. net wt. 
fibre drums ¢ solve your floor patching 
problems for good. 


Write for Details Now! 
PERMAMIX CORPORATION 


156 W. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS 


won't name the ones she suggest- 
ed, for they are all ones she views 
with detestation, and so her con- 
viction that his bad qualities 
would be welcome in those fields 
would doubtless be slanderous. 

I raised the point of his green- 
ness, and mentioned Harry’s dif- 
ficulties at the start. Maybe, I 
argued, he deserved a more thor- 
ough training and a longer chance 
to prove himself. 

Sue accused me of softness and 
sentimentality. And, as a clinch- 
er, she argued that I was being 
unfair to Smith by wasting his 
time in a field which would al- 
ways be one of failure for him. 

I was, I think, about half con- 
vinced. But I thought, give him 
another three weeks. Then, if he 
doesn’t shape up, fire him. 

That was what I thought when 
I went to work Monday. But an 
hour after I got to the office, Smith 
suggested a conference. 

He was, he said, convinced that 
I was right about psychology. 
Engineering was the answer, he 
told me. Then he paused, looked 
around to be sure he wasn’t over- 
heard, and said quietly. 

“Your man Dexter, he’s a nice 
young fellow in a lot of ways. 
Pleasant personality, and all that. 
Too bad he isn’t sound on engi- 
neering.” 

I didn’t say anything. Smith 
went on to explain how he had 
personally saved Dexter from two 
catastrophic errors in their week 
together—errors that, Smith as- 
sured me, would have cost lives. 
I set my jaw on my anger, and 
as politely as I could, I asked 
Smith for details. He supplied 
them, complete with sketches. 

They were very damning—if 
they were true. 

But I have worked several 
years with Harry Dexter. I know 
his strengths and weaknesses like 
a book. If Smith had chosen to 
challenge Harry on a chemical 
problem, I’d have had to check to 
know who was right. But Smith’s 
tale was one that portrayed Harry 
as a boob on materials-handling 
equipment — Harry, who at 28 
knows that field better than most 
men with 20 years of safety work. 

So, my problem was solved, “Go 
get your time,” I said. 

He gawked at me. “What do 
you mean?” he said. 
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That's why OVER 


10% 


of the largest manufacturers 
and many school systems 


USE ONOX 


in shower rooms! 
~” NO TROUBLE TO USE 


No splash, no mess, easy to main- 
tain. Nothing to get out of order, 


 TOUGHENS 
SOFT SKIN 


Main cause of 

Athlete's Foot is 

Shoe - Sof- 

tened Skin 

(U.S. P.H.S. 

Bul R -674). 

ONOX Mineral 

Salts toughen soft 
skin and make it re- 
sistant to fungus growth. 


ONOX, INC. 


iy 3 eS Soe. i ee a ee 
SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF 


Warehouses: BROOKLYN, CLEVELAND 
NEW ORLEANS, HAWTHORNE CALIF 
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“Two things,” I snapped. “You 
have lied to me. And you lied, 
not just to make yourself look 
good, but to tear down a good 
guy. You're through!” 

Later that day I called my 
friend with the oil company and 
told him what had happened. 

“Gee, I’m sorry,” he said. “I 
know the boy’s no ball of fire, 
but he’s my wife’s nephew and 

I hung up on him. And sitting 
there I delivered myself of an 
ultimatum to be filed in my in- 
nermost consciousness—the reso- 
lution never, under any tempta- 
tion, to misuse the letter of 
recommendation to inflict upon 
my friends the weary task of 
unmasking and disposing of in- 
competence. 


All in the Night’s Work 


—From page 29 


patrol car is winding along tree- 
lined roads, keeping watch over 


| property beyond the limits of the 


plant area, another officer is walk- 
ing briskly over his route in the 
plant itself. 

A plant protection officer on 
foot puts his time clock to good 
use. There are between 18 and 24 
keys in each building which must 
be turned in his clock during each 
round of duty. 

As he walks his rounds, the 
officer watches the gauges which 
keep him in constant touch with 
the “pulse beat” of the sprinkler 
systems. If a gauge is off the 
mark, a hunt is on. The protection 
officer combs the entire area on 
the supposition that there is some- 


| thing off key beyond the mechan- 


ism itself. Only when all other 
possibilities have been exhausted 
does the officer inspect the gauge 


| for faulty operation. 


Should one of the multitudes of 


| sprinklers show signs of activity, 
| the search becomes really intense. 
| Other members of plant protec- 
| tion 


join in the investigation, 
brought to the scene by an exten- 
sive communications system com- 


| posed of telephones strategically 
placed throughout the plant. 


In going through an IBM fac- 
tory, the most casual observer 
can't overlook the familiar metal 
sentries—the fire extinguishers. 
There’s always one handy, and 


THE MAN WHO FEELS SAFE 


WORKS BETTER 


Econot't 


HI-REACH 
TELESCOPER 


ENGINEERED FOR STRENGTH 
STABILITY AND SAFETY 


Safety is our first consideration in build- 
ing Hi-Reach Telescopers 

Juring the past quarter of a century 
of making Hi-Reach Platiorm Tele- 
scopers, our engineers have constantly 
improved the mechanical construction 
to obtain maximum stability, smooth 
time-saving lifting action, and safety 

Standard Models available from 10'-9” 
to 35 ft. high, and custom-built units as 
high as 100 ft. if you like 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. Est 190) 


4505-21 W. Lake %., Chicago 24, Ill 
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YOU NEED... C\ 
FOG-PROOF, »_ 
GAS-TIGHT 
GOGGLES 


... for paint spray, gases, dusts, fumes, 
smoke. They hug your face so securely that 
hazardous outside elements cannot reach 
your eyes. Fog is removed from lenses by 

an easy nod or shake of the head. The few 
drops of water placed on the inner wall of 
the lens do the trick. Can be worn with any 
respirator. Sample, $2.00 postpaid. 


H. S$. COVER, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
“Respirators for Industry since 1894" 


Opening and closing hopper car doors... 


.-. it’s easier and safer with the 


BaJ Safety Friction Wrench 


It’s easier because only the slightest pressure is required in dumping 
and winding up and it’s safer because its conical head turns inside 
two straps—-the handle cannot spring up and injure workers and 
it’s also safe because the extra long handle keeps employees out of 
danger. Write for further information and prices 


SAFETY FIRST SUPPLY COMPANY 


weer BURGH ) ENN VANIA 


the right kind for the exposure. 
Other emergency equipment in- 
cludes a fire engine, walkie-talk- 
ies, and an ambulance. Employees 
take considerable pride in their 
emergency crew and fire brigade 
activities 

Emergencies are rare. On a 
typical night all is serene. The 
officer proceeds down empty halls 
and through empty offices, enters 
rooms where pieces of test equip- 
ment performed their seemingly 
unceasing work as if guided by 
a phantom hand, lock carefully 
over areas where wired equip- 
ment is stacked in racks and deep 
niches where pipes and gauges in- 
dicate the heart of the heating and 
power system of the building. 

In the testing rooms, where 
whole rows of typewriters and 
printers automatically click un- 
ending messages, the Plant Secur- 
ity Officer makes sure that no 
moving part is jammed or broken. 
In rooms filled with supplies, he 
runs a flashlight into every cor- 
ner, guarding against that un- 
likely but always possible wisp of 
smoke that could spell disaster. 
In a room where wiring and elec- 
trical parts are stacked, he picks 
up each of several soldering irons 
to make certain that they were 
disconnected. By the time he has 
completed the round, he is sure 
that his area is free from hazard. 

But, before he is through, there 
is a stop of another nature. As he 
reached an area proclaimed by 
neat white letters to be “restrict- 
ed,” he looks carefully up and 
down a row of files whose drawers 
are tightly shut by iron bars held 
in place with combination locks. 
If one of the locks is not fastened 
securely, the officer draws a red 
ticket from his pocket. He snaps 
the lock and attaches the ticket 
to it to inform the file’s user on 
the following morning that a 
security violation had been com- 
mitted 

The plant protection officers 
probably see more of the plants 
and at more varied hours than do 
any other representatives of the 
company. Each month sees them 
working a different shift. Rota- 
tion of duty guarantees for an 
officer a variety of jobs that may 
take him to a new post each 
month for almost two years. 
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If Plant Protection can be said 
to have a “peak,” it would be over 
eek ends, when the plant is 
empty and quiet; so Saturday and 
Sunday for many of the officers 
are working days. Days off, for 
the majority of this group, come 

the middle of the week. 

According to the departmental 

anagers—Charles T. Warner at 
Endicott and James F. Benson at 
Poughkeepsie—many of the men 
department qualified by 
experience in military or police 
vork before they took positions 
in Plant Protection. Others gained 
their experience at the plants, and 
ome have seen recent service as 
military policemen 

Courses, given on a rotating 
basis, emphasize not only the 
functions of the department, but 
specific practice in the handling 
of firearms, although the men 
usually are fully acquainted with 
the handling of weapons from 
training. The 
courses also lay stress on practi- 
cal training on the pistol ranges, 
handling of fire equipment, in- 
structions on security regulations 


in tne 


their previous 


and first aid 

The demands placed upon a 
plant protection officer require a 
He must 
be ready for anything. And he is, 
according to the people at the 
plant 


wide range of abilities 


High-Line Hazards 


From page 32 


Demonstrations have been con- 
ducted before grade, high and 
university students, before Ki- 
wanis, Rotary and Lions Clubs, 
safety conferences, 4-H Fairs, 
telephone company groups, wo- 
mens clubs, and numerous other 
groups. The original unit has 
given 160 shows for more than 
20,000 people and requests for 
repeat performances are starting 
Several other units 
interesting 


to come in 
are starting equally 
runs in other sections 

One of the most interesting re- 
actions has been from the groups 
vho could be our most severe 
critics; the linemen and substation 
electricians themselves. The usu- 
al response is “That’s exactly 
the way it happens” and “Let’s 
ee lf you Can 

Eleven of the most frequent 
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WHY RISK A TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENT IN YOUR PLANT? 





Klear-Vu Safety Mirrors are the answer to the dangerous blind corner problem 
in your plant or warehouse. They are also adaptable for outdoor use in your 
parking lot, loading dock area or other points where traffic converges. 


Mounted at cross aisle intersections, entrances and exits at a height of 8 to 
10 feet, Kiear-Vu Safety Mirrors clearly reflect oncoming intersection traffic 





Style Dimensions 
12” diam. 
18” diam 
24” diam 
a «= 18" 
16" x 24” 


Cirevlar convex 
Circular convex 
Cirevlar convex 
Flet rectangular 
Flat rectangular 











LESTER L. BROSSARD CO. 


540 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL 
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4B ALL THE SAFETY 
fo See es ee 


to both power truck operators and 
pedestrians. 

Available in either convex or flat 
glass styles, the mirrors are easily in- 


stalled and quickly adjustable to any 
desired angle. 


Write for 
Bulletin. 


For specifications andi 
prices on the complete ti 
of Ballymore Safety 


; ns for free catalog. Ballym 
adh, | Wayne 17, Pa 








“Financial Security 


Is Based On Savings 


ARTHUR B. HOMER 


President 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


*, .. and the purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds through the 


Payroll Savings Plan is one of the easiest ways for any 


individual to save for economic security.” 


If you agree with Mr. Homer that “.. . the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan is one of the easiest ways to save for economic 


security,” — 


If you believe with millions of other Americans that 
there is no safer investment than U.S. Savings Bonds — 

Why not take a really personal interest in your em- 
ployees and your Payroll Savings Plan? 

Pick up the phone, now, and ask the man in charge 
of your Payroll Savings Plan three questions: 

© How many of your employees are enrolled in 


the Payroll Savings Plan? 


@ What is the percentage of employee participa- 


tion? 


e When did your company last conduct a person- 


to-person canvass? 


If less than 50% of your employees are enrolled in the 
Plan ... if you have not conducted a person-to-person 
canvass in the past two years (or if you do not have the 
Plan), act now! Telephone, wire or write to Savings 
Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. You will hear promptly from your State 
Director, U.S. Treasury Department who will be glad 
to help you conduct a person-to-person canvass that 
will put an application blank in the hands of every 
employee. That is all you have to do. Your employees 
will do the rest. They want to save for their economic 


security. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
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causes of electrical accidents are | 
portrayed: 


1. Don’t pick up a “dead wire.” This 
is by far the most frequent cause of f 
electrical accidents what S * 


2. Wires down on car. With more 
Gi, SAFETY 


and more poles it is inevitable that 
will come in contact. It is often 


rd for the public to realize what can A Constant Reminder 
lapper 
as * of Days worked without 


3. Crane boom into line. One district 

18 incidents in one year with three o Lost-Time Injury. 
fatalities! At the Livonia fire of last 
year two of the six fatalities occurred 
after the fire and in this manner. 


4. Fire engine aerial ladder. With the 
change from wood to metal, one set of SAFETY SCOREBOARD 
hazards has been exchanged for an- 
other. In 1953 five fatalities reported. COMMANDS ATTENTION: 
Best Safety Rule Be sure it is PROMOTES SPIRIT OF 
grounded; keep everyone away while WORKING SAFELY; MAIN- 
ladder is being raised in position. TAINS DAILY INTEREST OF 
5. Kites in transmission lines. Rules EACH DEPARTMENT; MAKES FOR WELL INFORMED ORGANIZATION. 


for kite flying. Size 20” wide by 30” high . . . 20 gauge metal .. . baked dulux 

a. Fly in open field away from wires finish... green background with white letters. Blocks in special black. 
>. Use cry, Site string board finish se that they may be changed with chalk from day to day. 
c. Do not use wire or metallic 

string (Christmas package string) WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 82 

If kite becomes entangled in 

high line wires, don’t try to 

climb pole or get it out. Call , T rpely C guy ment for all Industries. 

the electric company! - 


© ‘Teent.dn fies. Ono. of ib elie INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


causes for long customer outages; yet 
often times hard to sell the property 
owner on the mutual importance of 
trimming 


2850 N. FOURTH STREET . PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 


— 


7. Television antennas. In fringe 


areas antennas are often 40 feet high. TAY 4 THIS NEW SAFETY MA TERIAL 
Constant buffeting by wind, rusting 
and corrosion brings dozens of these 
down in storms; often over high lines All OVER 
with disastrous results , 

8. Lightning. With a source of high YOUR , > 
frequency it is possible to create realis- 
tic line faults on the unit 

9. Jacob's ladder. A favorite of the 
movies “mad scientist”—here it is used 
to demonstrate the properties of the 
electric arc 


Work platforms 


Pending 
10. Switching error. Opening a dis- ; a oy COST 
connect switch under load; an arc is NON-SKID — ac 


drawn, gets out of control and climbs Flooring Safety Grip-Strut is a new basic material. All 
one piece, steel or aluminum, in Various $1z7es$ 
and gauges. Sold like lumber, used like lum 
“ ” ber and stocked in your storeroom like 
rule of Inch them open It has been lumber. Ideal for on P job fabricating Not 
said that more than half of the plant welded, riveted or expanded. It presents an 
shut-downs are caused by human er- open space, in a diamond shaped pattern, in 
ror. This is, perhaps, the worst of- Gutter Covers excess of 75% of the area for ready access of 
fender 5 light and air and gives a positive NON-SKID 
: footing in all directions. Ideal for stair treads, 

ll. Penny behind the fuse. Reams fire escapes, cable trays, work platforms, cat- 
have been written about “octopus walks, flooring and for original equipment 
plugs,” proper fuse size, etc., yet we safety treads. Your own mechanics can install 
continue to burn down homes by put- Partitions it — it's inexpensive, yet permanent and safe. 
ting pennies behind fuses. In this inci- , Write today for new catalog showing 
dent about 12 inches of No. 12 house loadings and methods of easy application im 


lant. 
wire is burned up. It does not smell your p 

ribut cities. 
like Chanel No. 5 and leaves a lasting one one ta otanipe 


impression on anyone seeing it. ; GRIP-STRUT divisian 


PA 
While the incidents noted above — oo — 


are usually the ones most often 4018 S. Princeton Ave. @ Chicago 9, Ill. 


up into the bus structure causing an ( 
explosion. This demonstrates safety 
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likianelat 


Yohicte|tlol gel 
designed 
for 
comfort 


New Wide Vision 
Industrial Spectacles 
—tHinged Side Shields 


These amber tint flesh-colored indus- 
trial spectacles have been developed to 
satisfy the demand voiced by many 
industrial workers. 


The spectacles have hinged, per- 
fora side shields which can be 
tipped inward to permit folding the 
temples over the side shields. This 
permits folding like ordinary spec- 
tacles. 


The reinforced, rigid high temples 
permit the widest possible open 
side vision while also offering the 
greatest strength. 


Temples are very sturdy, nickel- 
silver, plastic covered. The broad 
molded section at the front is 
rounded plastic to assure the 
greatest possible wearing comfort. 


» Available in three bridge sizes: 22, 
24 and 26 m/m. 


No, 684. LCG Clear Hardened, 44 m/m 
lenses. Drop oval. 


No. 687. LCG Clear Hardened, 47 m/m 
lenses. Drop oval. 


Give your employees the advantage of the 
several new features bullt into these spec 
tacles. The extra comfort, complete pro 
tection and extra wide vision will quickly 
make them a favorite with employees 


Write for Sample Pair on Memo for Exam! 

nation vuspes- Yes, on request we will 
§ rf mail you a sample pair 
or day test purposes in your 
plant. If after 30 days’ use you 
are not fully satisfied, you can 
return them for full credit. These 
are new spectacies. Dealer dis 
tribution is under way 


sellstrom 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Eye and Face Safeguards Designed for Utmost Comfort 
222 HICKS ROAD, PALATINE, ILLINOIS 


used in the talk, it is usually 
“slanted” to point up the hazards 
most likely to be encountered by 
the group before whom the talk 
is being given. 

We believe that the unit has 
turned out to be one of the best 
public relations tools for the elec- 
tric industry yet devised. Its ap- 
peal is universal; the show is as 
interesting to a seven-year-old 
kite flyer as it is to a graduate 
electrical engineer. 

“A picture is worth a thousand 
words,” we have been told many 
times. If that is true, a modern 
visual training aid such as the 
“high line hazard demonstrator” 
ought to be worth ten thousand. 


Jules Verne 
—From page 21 


harbor, and locating and bringing 
to the surface $14 million which 
the Phillipine government had 
dumped into the harbor at Cor- 
regidor to keep it from falling 
into the hands of the Japanese. 

In the past seven years, Zendar 
has lent his watery experiences to 
26 films, the most recent of which 
have been The City Beneath the 
Sea, River of No Return, and 
Black Lagoon. 

“The ocean is the last place fo 
pioneers,” says Zendar. “Now that 
man has scaled Mount Everest, 
there are few unexplored spots 
for the adventurous. But the 
ocean remains a mystery. In the 
next 20 years we shall probably 
learn more of its secrets than we 
have uncovered in the past hun- 
dred years. 

“Such recent technical advan- 
ces as the aqua lung, the diving 
bell and the bathysphere will en- 
able us to probe deeper than we 
had ever hoped. We will probably 
be able to go as deep as Jules 
Verne’s imagination. But for all 
our knowledge we have yet to 
duplicate many of the feats he 
wrote about.”’ 

Zendar pooh poohs talk that the 
ocean is dangerous. Under nor- 
mal conditions, he says, there is 
nothing to fear. Sharks will at- 
tack only if there is blood in the 
water, barracuda will swim away 
if you advance toward them, and 
manta rays are really harmless 
fellows who want to be left alone 


He will admit, when pressed, 
that diving into depths is not quite 
as safe nor as comfortable as 
working in an office, but he main- 
tains stoutly that accidents are 
due to carelessness. 

“I always try to remember that 
hundreds of people have been 
drowned in bathtubs,” he contin- 
ued. “That makes me even more 
vigilant than I would be normal- 
ly.” 

Zendar, who has descended 340 
feet in a deep-sea diving rig, can 
recall only two incidents that 
threatened to put some gray into 
his blonde hair. 

During the war when he was 
with a Navy crew salvaging a 
Japanese ship, his air hose got 
caught in a grating. He had to 
remain motionless for two hours 
while rescuers cut away the bars 
that trapped the hose. 

The other anxious moment 
came when the diver actors, wear- 
ing the Nautilus suits, first en- 
tered the water on location at 
Nassau in the Bahamas. “I had 
tested the suit and trained the 
men,” he said, “but this was the 
first time we—or anyone else 
had ever put so many people in 
the water at one time. Thoughts 
of what might go wrong filled 
my head, and even though nothing 
happened then, or at any time 
during our underwater work, I 
was still plagued with nightmares 
for a week. Men walking around 
on the bottom of the ocean with- 
out air hoses just didn’t seem 
likely or possible.” 

“We did fall short of Verne’s 
goal,” Disney admitted. “Captain 
Nemo and his men could operate 
for nine hours with their tanks of 
air. Our men could stay under 
only 50 minutes at a time—and 
that was long enough.” 

Movie audiences got one thrill 
that was strictly ad-libbed. In one 
crew of the 
their passengers 
were out on an ocean-floor expe- 
dition, an uninvited shark crashed 
the party. The cast almost had 
heart failure but the cameraman 
kept on shooting. The resulting 
scene, though not included in the 
script, was too good to throw 


scene where the 


Nautilus and 


away. 
Maybe Zendar was right about 
sharks 
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From page 78 


Safety Training FOOT-TOE-LEG Protection by 


training of the employees of 45 
mines in Kentucky, Virginia, and 
western Pennsylvania. All im- 
proved in accident-reduction 
within a short period. At a few 
mines that did not show much im- 
provement, man-trip safety talks 
sre used monthly; at some 
mines, follow-up safety classes 
were held, two hours for one day 
for each shift, every four months. 
The national coal-mining indus- 
try’s accident-frequency rate is 
about 50, and we all agree that 
is high 
“a “a 
We have authentic statistics : SANKEY IMPROVED FOOT GUARD 
Saichs ‘dean aad hae . The metal shield (above) is designed to fur- 
which show t at where mine — nish @ maximum amount of protection to the 
ployees and officials have received entire front of the foot—not merely the toes 
the accident-prevention course, alone, but also to the instep against hazards 
from falling, rolling or flying objects, or from 
the accident-frequency rate has secideatel tec! blows, 
been reduced an average of about © Absolute freedom of leg motion, utmost pro- 
50 per cent and at many mines tection and comfort come with the leg-contour 
it has been lowered much more. shaped “Sankey” fibre shin guard (right). 
A special effort to train all th @ Fibre knee-shin guard (right) provides flex- 
pecial effort to ray? all » ible knee movement on jobs with both knee and 
employees of our mines in acci- chia ‘hazards. 
dent-prevention should be under- 
taken. This can be accomplished For mere internation wille tatay 


with the cooperation of State ELLWOOD SAFETY APPLIANCE CO. 


agencies, unions, coal companies, 219 SIXTH ST., ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
and the United States Bureau of 


Mines The writer believes that in . 1 5 | j { 
5 to 7 years all coal-mine em- 
~ . - 


ployees could be trained 100 per 


cent The BIG 1955—36 Page Catalog of 
Comments From Others Industrial Incentives and Awards 


Class Members 
Following are typical comments is full of proven ideas 


of class members = for merchandise and 
Accident-prevention training for 100 iy f safety promotion 
per cent of our men is the best thing ihn Tz. OF 


that ever happened to us ae Write For 


If we decided to bring the course in ; 
here again, our men still would attend ; FREE Copy Today! 
100 per cent, as they did the first time. 
They realize the necessity and impor- 
ance of the training 

These comments are verified by 
the fact that when the instructors 
return to a mine four months after 
the course is completed with the 
follow-up session, attendance is GC-11 





generally 100 per cent Two-tone Jewelers bronze etching with 
, ‘ Green Cross in enameled colors. Genu- 
Safety Directors and Operators ine Walnut Shields size 10”x10%”.. 1933 series is available in over 40 
J. S. Whittaker, former safety $10.95 titles. % inch diameter, hard 
director. Pittsburgh Coal Co.. Li- Also available Plain or with AWARD glazed enamel, heavily gold plated 
* . " OF HONOR. pin and safety lock catch. $10.50 
brary, Pa.: Hand Engraving Only 6¢ Per Letter. per dozen (plus F.E.T.) 
At present we have trained all of our 


employees at 7 of our mines; a total of CLARENCE WILLIAMS 


Met ot den tenen, Our aa WILLIAMS JEWELRY AND MFG. CO. 


ce these min« Our safety record 


hows that we have reduced the acci- Silversmiths Bldg., Dept. NS2, 10 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
dent frequency rate from 22.38 in 1953 $155 Phone: CEntral 6-5018, Chicago 3, Ill. 
to 15.85 as of April 1954 EK ST A 
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MISSTEPS 
COST PLENTY 





BULLARD -TACCO 


SAFETY TRUCK STEP 


The first truly practical truck step 
will prevent back injuries, sprained 
ankles, damaged freight and driver 
fatigue. Step is fully retractable. If 
accidentally left extended, it will 
retract automatically without dam 
age. Firm non-skid treads. Attaches 
easily under trucks, on tail gates, 
work tables, 

loading and 

freight docks. 


=» 


Raised or lowered 
in five seconds. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER AND SPECIFICATIONS 


BULLARD 


BUTLARD E. D. SULLARD co. 


275 —8th STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


director 
(Coal 


J. W. Boyle, safety 
United States Steel Corp 
Division): 

The 100 per cent accident-prevention 
training at 7 of our mines has definitely 
lowered our accident-frequency rate 
from 11.0 to 94 in a few months. 

M. E. Prunty, safety director, 
Consolidation Coal Co, (Ky.): 

Improvements in safety at the mines 
of our company owe a great deal to 
100 per cent accident-prevention course 
which has aided in lowering the fre- 
quency rate to 5.60. 

T. J. Liddle, safety director, 
Stonega Coke & Coal Co., Big 
Stone Gap, Va.: 

Our Crossbrook mine, after the em- 
ployees were trained 100 per cent in 
the accident-prevention course, worked 
over 1 year without a lost-time acci- 
dent, and our other mines that were 
100 per cent showed a remarkable re- 
duction in accidents, too 

Arthur Bradbury, safety direc- 
tor, Inland Steel Co., Wheelwright, 
Ky.: 

Results of the 100 per cent training 
in accident prevention at the end of 
1952 were that the accident-frequency 
rate was reduced from 29.19 to 6.67 
during the first 7 months in 1953 

C. A. Peterson, vice-president 
and general manager, Kramer 
mine, Northwestern Mining & 
Exchange Co., Stump Creek, Pa.: 

This accident-prevention 
the best thing that ever came to our 
mine. It sure taught all of us how to 
think about safety, to be more co- 
operative, and really created friendly 
good will between employees and the 
mine officials 


United Mine Workers 


B. B. Bloomer, safety director, 
District 30, Lexington, Ky.: 

I will do everything in my power to 
help promote this 100 per cent train- 
ing for our rank and file. This is the 
best training for our miners. It will 
reduce accidents and has already done 
a wonderful job in District 30. We offi- 
cials of District 30 have taken the 100 
per cent training and all have received 
certificates, cards and a 100 per cent 
training certificate from U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, and one from United Mine 
Workers of America, signed by John l, 
Lewis, president. We of District 30 feel 
proud of this 100 per cent training 


course 15 


John Busarello, president, Dis- 
trict No. 5, Pittsburgh, Pa 

This 100 per cent accident-prevention 
training is wonderful, I didn't think it 
could be done, but our members and 
the local companies have cooperated 
wonderfully. It has, and will, definitely 
reduce accidents in coal mines. My only 
regret is that this training was not 
started 40 or 50 years ago. If it had, a 
lot of our people would be living today 


Andrew Rayner, safety director, 
District No. 4, Uniontown, Pa.: 


| have 
and I am glad that this 100 per cent 
training has been brought into my dis- 
trict. Seven mines have taken the train- 
ing and I hope all the mines in Dis- 
trict 4 will take the training, because it 
is definitely what is needed for our 
miners. It is down to earth, they under- 
stand it, and it is a very interesting 


attended the classes myself 


course 


Union No. 1198, Law- 


Local 
rence, Pa 

To whom it may concern 

The officers and members of Local 
Union 1198, Lawrence, Pennsylvania, 
with to express our appreciation for the 
opportunity of having the accident- 
prevention course presented to us in 
such a manner as it was. It was ex- 
tremely educational and we feel that 
it accomplished the purpose for which 
it was intended 

Our thanks for the program goes to 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pennsylvania 
Department of Mines, the United States 
Bureau of Mines, and the excellent in- 
structors of the Bureau of Mines 

Harry Kirkpatrick, President 
Fred Hiders, Secretary 


Marion Pellegrini, board mem- 
ber, District No. 5, Pittsburgh 
Pa.: 

I attended the accident-prevention 
course classes and found them being 
instructed by men who really knew 
how to attract and hold the interest 
of the men. As the classes progressed 
and I saw the possibility of such co- 
operative effort I was proud that the 
United Mine Workers of America were 


one of the sponsors 
Frank Solomon, 
mine committee, Lindley 
Pittsburgh Coal Co.: 
Perfect presentation of the material 
and the ability of the 
keep the men 


course 


member of 
mine, 


instructors to 
made the 


interested 

Allen Condra, president, Dis- 
trict 28, Norton, Va., and Sam 
Gaddy, District 30, 
Lexington, Ky., fully endorsed the 
course for miners because they 
realized that the 38 mines in Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky that 
trained 100 per cent have reduced 
their accident-frequency rate con- 


president, 


were 


siderably 


State Inspectors 


William Powers, State Mine In- 
spector of Pennsylvania, stated 

The recent 100 per cent accident- 
prevention training was the best educa- 
tional work toward preventing mine 
accidents that I have ever seen in my 
10 years of mining experience. The 
training was done in such a manner 
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hat all miners could understand what 
was trying to be accomplished, and the 
niners’ 100 per cent participation in the 
training speaks for the interest in the 
work and the subject material 

George Steinheiser, State Mine 
Inspector of Pennsylvania: 

I welcomed the course in my district, 
the course is out- 
respects, such as 

ywering the frequency rate at mines 
where it was given, and also for the 
ability of the instructors to get and 
maintain 100 per cent participation from 
the miners 

Sam Cortis, State Mine Inspec- 
tor of Pennsylvania, has been an 
outspoken supporter of the 100 
per cent accident-prevention 
training and has completed the 
course along with the miners in 
his district. This man has done 
much toward aiding in the organi- 
his district 


and it is my opinion 
tanding in mar 


zation of classes at 


mines. 
Michael Garnek, State Mine In- 
spector, Pennsylvania Department 
of Mines: 
The Pennsylvania Department of 
Mines is cooperating fully with the Bu- 


reau of Mines putting on the course 
I have attended all the sessions of 





Wiud -Kor 
Assures ABSOLUTE SAFETY 


plus Freedom of Movement 
for men on HIGH jobs 


init mounts overhead, 
scaffold, platform or 
swing stage. Includes Automatic Re 
wind to keep line taut. ALows free 
novement, but positively prevents ac 
idental falls. Lowers insurance rates 
Furnished with 16 nylon repe (19502 
tensile strength 32 stainless steel 
tble (25008 test 


Write for Literature 
WIND-KOR AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY DEVICE CO. 


3960 Elston Avenue - Chicago 18 
COrnelia 7-4010 


Light, compact 
ndependent of 
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classes put on at mines in my district, 
and I believe this is the best the Bureau 
of Mines has ever presented. I want 
to compliment the company for the ex 

cellent facilities provided. The instruc- 
tors were excellent and kept the atten- 
tion of the men at all times. 


Safety Begins at Home 


After everyone at the mine has 
completed the accident-prevention 
course, a safety-day rally is gen- 
erally planned for the miners and 
their families a week or two after 
completion of the training. At the 
rally, recognition is given to the 
miners for their achievement in 
completing the training. 

With wives and children pres- 
ent, as well as top representatives 
of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, the United Mine Workers 
of America, company officials, and 
State Department of Mines the 
awarding of certificates is a gala 
affair. Sometimes the company 
and the local union contribute 
jointly to a fund for door prizes 
and candy or favors for wives. 

Throughout the rally, talks and 
lectures pertaining to various 
phases of safety in and about the 
mines and at the miners’ homes 
are given by experts. 

The instructor during his talk 
stresses the point that safety be- 
gins at home. He emphasizes par- 
ticularly the fact that safety in 
the mines root in the 
homes. A man who goes to work 
with family troubles on his mind 
is very susceptible to injury; this 
has been proved many times. All 
members of the family should do 
everything possible to send their 
breadwinner to the mines with a 
trouble-free mind. The wives play 
a very important part in actively 
working toward an accident-free 


has its 


mine. 
Conclusion 


The accident-prevention train- 
ing program of the United States 
Bureau of Mines is one of several 
educational features that has been 
formulated and is being admin- 
istered so effectively at the pres- 
ent time for reducing accidents in 
and about the coal mines. The 
Bureau has put special emphasis 
on training additional accident- 
prevention instructors to meet the 
increasing demand for 100 per 
cent accident-prevention training 
at the coal mines throughout the 


when it’s 


c {\ y| | 


the McDonald 
SAFE: T-HAT 


and the new 


SAFE: 1-CAP 


with winter accessories 


keep heads 
warm and safe 


ZERO HOOD—Head and WINTER LINING — Makes 
ear style as shown in the ‘'T’ hat comfortable 
large photo or full head in the coldest weather 
ear-neck style as above Fleece -lined — easily in- 
Really keeps cold out, 2 terchangeable with reg- 
sizes, medium or large ular headband 





Write for information and prices 


B-F-M° Donald 


Manufacturers & Distributors ‘ 


industrial Safety Clothing & Eau 


\ 
5721 W. 96th ST., LOS ANGELES as’ 


Other offices in San Francisco and Houston 





Employees with BAD VISION 
spell DANGER & INEFFICIENCY 


Here's a low-cost testing system designed to 
FIND bad eyesight. The Good-Lite test can 
be given by your own foreman or personne! 
man—dquickly, easily and with complete accu- 
racy. 


The Good-Lite is valuable in industrial ap- 

plications because its job is only finding sight 

» » « it leaves CORRECTIVE 

TESTING to the SPECIALLY TRAINED EYE 
DOCTOR. 


Good-Lite, now broadly used by public 
health and school systems, has a removable 
(and washable) plastic chart which is uni- 
formly lighted by a built-in 8 watt fluorescent 
fixture. 


Conveniently portable, the unit is only 9” x 
14” x 244"; weighs only 2'% Ibs. Only $32.50 
per unit, complete with 2 cards and instruc 
tions. The Good-Lite unit ts 
accepted by the Council on 
Physical Medicine and Rehabili- 
tation, American Medical Asso- 
ciation; and approved by Under- \ j 
writers Laboratories “eat 
Write today for FREE information 
on the Good-Lite Eye Testing 
Method and the Good-Lite 
Transtucent Eye Testing Chart 
Ask for “Visual Sereening For tn 
dustry."’ Accurate Eye Testing 
Means Efficiency Safety! 
Mail the coupon now! 


eee ene HE ee ee Oa 
GOOD-LITE MFO. CO. 
7638 W. Madison Street 
Forest Park, llinois 
Please send free bookiet—VISUAL SCREEN. 
G FOR inDUSTRY. 


Please send . model A Transiucent 
Charts at $52.50 cach complete with 2 cards 


State 


Zone 


as ‘ 
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different coal fields in the United 
States and Alaska. 

The United States Bureau of 
Mines has secured additional 
equipment and other facilities to 
meet the demands and urgent re- 
quests being made by represent- 
atives of the coal-mining industry 
for this valuable training. 

The Bureau’s accident-preven- 
tion course is considered by those 
that have completed the course to 
be the best educational program 
yet formulated for dealing with 
all phases of mining accidents. 

Persons desiring additional] in- 
formation about accident-preven- 
tion training or desiring to have 
the course conducted at their 
plant or mine should contact the 
local district office of the United 
States Bureau of Mines 


The Radial Saw 


-From page 38 


to the switch box are by means of 
solid conduit enclosed wiring, a 
ground is normally provided 


through the metal conduit and the 
normal grounding of the conduit. 
Where power is supplied through 


temporary wiring, by armored 
cable or flexible cords however, it 
is necessary to provide an addi- 
tional wire to be used as a means 
of completing the ground connec- 
tion. 

The resistance to the ground 
of the conduit should be tested. 
Where the switchbox is mounted 
on the frame of the machine, a 
flexible connection should 
placed in the conduit to prevent 
transmission of vibration and pos- 
sible breaking of the conduit. A 
flexible jumper or shunt should 
be placed across the flexible con- 
nection to assure electrical con- 
tinuity. 


26. A magnetic type control 
switch is available which makes 
for safer operation. With this 
type switch in the event there is 
an interruption of current, the 
switch returns to “off” position 
automatically so that there is no 
possibility of the radial saw start- 
ing up when current service is 
resumed, 


RULES FOR SAFE OPERATION 


27. Operators should be thor- 
oughly trained, and familiar with 
safe operating practices. This ap- 
plies equally to helpers, off bear- 


ers, etc. 


28. The saw should be returned 
at once to its position at the rear 
of the table after completing a 
cut. 


29. The equipment should be 
shut down when any adjustments 
or changes in set up are being 
made. 


30. The saw should never be 
left running unattended. The 
blade should be completely 
stopped before the operator leaves 
the machine. See Figure 3. 


31. Stock should not be re- 
moved from the table until the 
saw is returned to its position at 
the rear of the table. 


32. A stick brush should 
always be used for removing 
small pieces of scrap. The oper- 
ator should never place his hands 
in the path of travel of the saw. 


or 


COTTERMAN 
WELDED STEEL SAFETY LADDERS 


For Filing Rooms—Stock Rooms—Vaults 


STRONG 


be | 


NX | EASY 
warmwee TO CLIMB 


NON-SKID 
STEPS 
45”"—5 Step 

New improved design now being made from |" 
diam. round furniture tubing. 
Mounted on Swivel Brake Casters which allow the 
laider to be rolled freely when no one is on it 
When you step on the ladder the rubber cushioned 
legs rest on the floor and prevent rolling 

Made in 7 heights: — 18” 2 Step, 

27” 3 Step, 36” 4 Step, 45” 5 Step, 

54” 6 Step, 63” 7 Step, 72” 8 Step. 

All are made in 18", 20" or 26" width 


Send for Circular No. 53-N and prices on these 
ladders and our full line of Wood Rolling 


Ledders 
Manufactured by 


I. D. COTTERMAN 


4535 N. Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill 
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3. When crosscutting, the stock 
should lie the table 
and against the back guide. 


solidly on 


2 


34. When crosscutting, the op- 
erator should place his body to 
the side of the saw on which the 
handle is located, pulling the saw 
with the hand nearest the handle 
and handling the stock, with the 
other hand. The operator should 
never reach across the line of the 
cut. 


35. When ripping, the direction 
of rotation of the saw should be 
upward toward the operator. The 
saw should extend slightly into 
the table. Use extreme caution 
when ripping warped or twisted 
stock because of the danger of 
pinching and binding the saw. 


36. The anti-kickback device 
must always be used when rip- 
ping 


37. When making angle cuts or 
miter cuts, the locking device 
should be securely fastened to 
prevent the saw from digging in 
and rushing toward the operator. 





Lens Cleaning 
Tissues 


USE JUST WATER 
NO CHEMICALS NEEDED 


4 Boxes—1000 Tissues Each 
Size 4¥2" x 10%" —$7.00 


Complete with 
Bottle & Sprayer 
Price — $5.45 


This new, chemically treated tissue is 
low in price and does away with ex- 
pensive chemical sprays 

Cleans and no-fogs goggles, eyeglasses 
and welding lenses with the addit of 
water only. 

Tissues con be used several times. 

Contact your nearest jobber or write us 
for samples and literature 


Distributors wanted. Write for proposition. 


CARHOFF COMPANY 


11706 Kinsmen Ave. « Cleveland 20, Ohio 
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Care should be taken to keep 
the free hand away from the line 
of cut. 


38. Only blades tensioned for 
the high speeds at which radial 
saws operate should be used. 

39. Cracked saw 


never be 
equipment 


40. The work area should be 
kept clean and free of scrap ma- 
terial or other possible sources 


of poor footing. A scrap box 
should be used. 


41. The saw 
guarded and whenever possible 


blades must 
high speed 


used on 


the lower self-adjusting portion | 


of the guard should be used. 
42. The machine 


be well maintained in order to 
prevent excessive vibration which 
may result in “creeping.” 


43. Operators should 
wear goggles or a face shield, and 


when ripping, a kickback apron. | 
They should never wear gloves, | 
loose or torn clothing or | 


rings, 


other forms of clothing which 


might become caught by the saw. | 


44. It is good practice to have 
a pull-type switch in the electri- 
cal circuit as well as the “ 
and stop” switch. This 
changing blades, 


position when 


making major set-up changes, oil- | 


ing, repairing or adjusting. 


45. One table should be kept 
free of the material on which saw 
blade may catch and travel for- 
ward. 


46. When crosscutting heavy 
stock extreme caution should be 
used so the saw will not tend to 
jump toward the operator. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


The original draft of this data sheet 
was prepared for the Engineering and 
Publications Sub-Committee of the 
Wood Products Section by Walter 
Baumgardt, Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau, Wis., and Roy Cameron, Wash- 
ington State Department of Labor and 
Industries. It has been extensively re- 
viewed by Council members and 
approved for publication by the Publi- 
cation Committee of the Industrial 
Conference of the National Safety 
Council. 


should be fully | 


itself should | 


always | 


start | 
pull | 
switch should be locked in the off | 


=H IIIll = 


Because we have the widest availi- 
able selection of unit packets, and 
a broad choice of heavy duty kits, 
we can provide you with the perfect 
combination of kit and fill for your 
specific pliant and field conditions. 


Call your Bullard representative. 


CYLINDRICAL KIT 


provides protection for first aid un- 
der the severest fieid conditions. 
Units packed in a vinyl! roll-up belt. 


UNIT PACK KIT 


with replaceable rubber gasket. 
Snap-locks open with a flick of the 
finger, and close to seal out indus- 
trial dust and moisture. 


E.0.BULLARD COMPANY 
276 Eighth Street 
San Franciece 
o write ler copy 


i : California 
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PORTABLES ® 


AERVoip) 


Vacuum Insulated 
HOT FOOD, SOUP and 
COFFEE CARRIERS 


WHERE COOKING 
TLES AND COPFEE 
5 LEAVE OFF Be | 
‘é 
: 


When you have hot foods, hot soup, het 
coffee to be serviced o distance from your 
kitchens . . THAT'S WHERE PORTABLE 
AerVoiD VACUUM INSULATED HOT FOOD 
AND LIQUID CARRIERS COME IN 


AerVeids begin where cooking kettles and 
coffee urns, leave off They provide « 
meons by which the output of stotionery 
cooking equipment con reodily be trans 

end serviced at points distant from 
your kitchens . . . expediting service, soving 
time, money, lebor. 


AerVoids cost but a@ fraction of the cost of 
urns, steam tables, cooking kettles Made 
of stainiess steel, sanitary, high vecuum 
insulation (exclusive with AerVoiDs) thet 
insures thermal efficiency to keep foods hot 
fer servicing even miles from oa central 
kitchen ond with high retention of al! the 


essential rood elements ond fievors as dem 


onstrated by leboratery tests 








Not being anchored te one location, portable 
AerVeids open up immense new possibilities 
in expediting mass feeding. The only ‘com 
plete tine” of portable hot food servicing 
equipment on the morket sizes ond 
types te feed theusonds or just ao few 


Experienced mass feeding consultants to help 
you witheut cost. 


Write for itlustrated price list N-54 
Compare. See how much le portable 
AerVoiDs cot . how much you 
con stove. 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


se een eee a ol 


Calendar Contest Winners 

for December 

First prize in the National Safety 
Council’s Safety Calendar Contest 
goes this month to George A. Lar- 
son, Minnesota Department of High- 
ways, St. Paul, Minn. The theme in 
this contest was stop accidents—stay 
out of danger. Mr. Larson’s last line 
was adjudged the best of all those 
submitted. It was: 

Traffic dumb and shop wise will 
not do, 

Second prize went to Robert L 
Perry, Toledo Edison Co., Toledo 
Ohio, for this line: 

Safety’s shield should be worn all 
day through. 

Third prize was awarded to John 
Kent, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Clinton, Iowa, for the following 
line: 

A safe worker takes safety home 
too 

The December limerick 
A safe worker is Howard McGrew 
From hard hat to safety-toe-shoe 

But in traffic, by heck, 

Does he stick out his neck! 


was: 


Thirty $5 awards were issued to: 

Charles R. Bahde, Plattsmouth, 
Nebr. (Individual Member.) 

Darlene R. Demaree, Sinclair Re- 
fining Co., East Chicago, Ind. 

Mrs. Eleanor M. Kizer, U. S, Rub- 
ber Co., Mishawaka, Ind 

John E. Biddle, American Viscose 
Corp., Parkersburg, W. Va 

Floyd Snyder, Bethlehem 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Andy S. Thomas, 
Dept., Akron, Ohio. 

Fred Gruelle, U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, New Haven, Ind. 

Osler W. Fishero, Magnolia Pe- 
troleum Co., Beaumont, Texas. 

Mrs. William H. Thompson, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. (Individual Member). 

Mrs. Stanley Clark, East Braden- 
ton, Fla. (Individual Member). 

Miss Eva Lennon, Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Co., Hartford, Conn 

J. R. Ross, American Oil Co., West 
Haven, Conn 

Rose V. Burnham, Willsboro, 
N. Y. (Individual Member) 

Robert Carey, Bethlehem 
Co., Pottstown, Pa. 

Myrtle Roguske, Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., Princeton, Wis. 

Miss Susie Mae Smith, Board of 
Education, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Mrs. F. M. Gerhard, American 
Airlines, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Margaret B. Collins, Brad- 
ford City School District, Bradford, 
Pa 


Steel 


Akron Fire 


Steel 


A sefe worker is Howard McGrew, 
From herd hat te sefety-toe shoe. 
But in treffic, by heck, 
Does he stick out his neck! 





F. M. Kratschmer, Union Wire 
Rope Corp., Kansas City, Mo 

T/Sgt. LeRoy A. Kathrens, 9670th 
Air Reserve Squadron, Kenosha, 
Wis 

Mrs. Betty M. Davis, San Gabriel, 
Calif. (Individual Member). 

Robert S. Stone, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co., Oak Ridge, Tenn. 





Industry and 
Government 


should combine in the 
campaign against 


DRUNKEN DRIVING 


by adding to your present 
a simple accident must 
mining intoxication. 


rocedure 
or deter 





The Harger Drunkometer, used na 
tionally in industry, is the oldest 
and most widely used of the breath 
methods. 


Write today for information 
list of successful users. 


700 @ane f ; tw Jterey 


and 
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Mrs. John A. Holahan, Great 
Northern Railway, Duluth, Minn. 


Philip W. Kirkman, E. I. du Pont 


de Nemours & Co., Clinton, Iowa. 


Jeremy W. Smith, N. E. Power 
Service Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Katherine F. Quesenbury, Thiokol 
Chemical Corp., Marshall, Texas. 


Roger Reinhard, Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., La Salle, II. 


Mrs. James H. Van Exan, Steel 
Company of Canada, Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada 


Charles Klein, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc., East Chicago, Ind. 


George Jepson, Steel Company of 
Canada, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


Got a Public Enemy 
In Your Plant? 


Mays it’s the influence of TV, 
but crime seems to be inspiring 
a lot of safety stunts. Witness, for 
example, the number of skits of 
the Dragnet pattern that have 
been used to get the safety idea 


across. 


GETS-A-LITE auarp and Guipe 


Quickly and Easily Installed 
by Anyone — No 
Tools Needed! 


Simply slip GETS-A-LITE GUARD 
AND GUIDE over the fixture, as il- 
lustrated. 

Made of indestructible spring steel 
wire. Nothing to break, get out of 
order or replace. Will last indefi- 
nitely. 

Once installed, GETS-A-LITE GUARD 
AND GUIDE is NEVER removed. 
Nothing to unlock, fuss with or 
lock, when changing lamps. 
GETS-A-LITE GUARD AND GUIDE 
actually steers lamp into socket, en- 
abling maintenance man to change 
lamp in 10 seconds! 

Available for 40 watt and 100 watt 
fluorescent lamps 


Contact Your Electrical Wholesaler, OR 


GETS-A-LITE Co. — Dept. NS-25 


3865 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
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W. C. Boardman, safety direc- 
tor for The Kansas Power & 
Light Company, Lawrence, got an 
idea for bulletin board displays 
from the mugs and finger prints 
of the public enemies on display 
at the post office. Here are out- 
lines for two of them: 


REWARD 
FOR APPREHENSION 


Back Injury has been named 
the No. 1 Criminal at home or at 
work. 

Bill Boardman, Safety Director 


DESCRIPTION: 

1. Caused by 
Methods 

Place feet on firm surface. Keep body 
straight and use leg muscles for power. 

2. Caused by Physical Defect 

Some people have poor bone struc- 
ture in back and pelvic region. An 

X-ray will find it. 

3. Caused by Sudden Exertion 

Jerking on a heavy load sprains the 
muscles but doesn’t move the object 

Exerting little-used muscles can be 

dangerous. 

4. Caused by attempting to lift 
more than one person can 
safely. Get help on a big lift. 

The management of this com- 
pany requests the cooperation of 
every employee in the stamping 
out of this accident. 

(Signed by a company executive) 


Wrong Lifting 


REWARD 
FOR APPREHENSION 


Foreign Body in Eye has been 
added to Most Dangerous Crimi- 
nal List. 

Bill Boardman, Safety Director 
DESCRIPTION: 

1. No Eye Protection 
On jobs where there is any danger of 


- flying particles, fumes, or falling ob- 


jects, there is the right kind of protec- 
tion for eyes. 
2. Wrong Eye Protection 

Eye protection means many kinds of 
eye covering. Get the right kind for 
the hazards of your job. 

3. Wrong Training—‘“I'll take a 
chance.” 

Supervision has not sold the value of 
eyesight or the great handicap of a 
lack of eyesight. 

4. Wrong Attitude “Safety 
glasses are a nuisance.” 

They are, but not as great a nuisance 
as no sight. 

The management of this com- 
pany expects every employee to 
realize his eyes are valuable. 
(Signed by a company executive) 





WHEELER 


WHY BE 


HALF SAFE! 


PROTECT 
YOUR MEN WITH 


CER Y Va 2 


Gteiecii ich 


i ABAL 
COMFORT 


NO BUCKLES, 
STRAPS OR 
SNAP BUTTONS 
SPLIT-SECOND 
RELEASE 
ATANY POINT! 


OFF IN A FLASH! 


a | 


The safest leggings available! 
Just grab the side stay anywhere 
and they're off in a flash 

Made in knee length or half- 
length in asbestos, duck, chrome 
leather and fibre. Also spring 
frame styles. A complete line 
to meet every need. Your men 
need 'em! Get 'em today ! 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc., 
226 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill, 
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A COMPLETE LINE 


OF SAFETY CLOTHING 
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COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC. 


’ 


This all-in-one cleaning unit, Finnell’s 218G, is 
indeed the answer to today’s need for increasing output 
per man-hour on vast-area scrubbing. The 218G complete- 
ly mechanizes scrubbing — applies the cleanser, scrubs, and 
picks up — all in one operation! Independence from power 
lines permits the machine to go wherever the operator 
guides it... working in and out of production areas with 
ease... scrubbing continuously. Thus the 218G is capable 
of cleaning up to 16,000 sq. ft. per hour! 


Maintenance men appreciate the labor-saving features of 
this unit. The gasoline engine starts quickly and easily by 
pressing the starter button (eliminates rope-pulling). And 
there are no switches to set for fast or slow — slight pressure 
of the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to desired rate 
(up to 136 ft. per minute). Two 18-inch brushes give a 
36-inch scrubbing surface. One engine (2 cyl., 4 cycle, 9.4 
hp., air-cooled) operates all working parts. The 
powerful vac performs quietly, Gasoline only is used 
for fuel — no mixing required. 


Whatever the area of your floors, find out what you 

) would save with a Combination Scrubber-Vac. Fin- 

nell makes a full range of sizes, including electric 

as well as gasoline models ...available on lease or 

purchase plan. It’s also good to know that a Finnell 

@ Cleans up to Floor Specialist and Engineer is nearby to help train 


16,000 sq. ft. per hour! your maintenance operators in the proper use of 
Finnell Equipment and to make periodic check-ups. 


@ Applies the cleanser, scrubs, For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone 


or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 2202 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices in all 
@ Mounts a SELF-STARTING gasoline engine principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


and picks up — all in one operation 


BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. Aaa 


PRINCIPAL 
Onigiuators ag Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines anata 
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a ee 
NEW SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


Further information on these new products may be obtained by 
writing direct to the manufacturer or by circling the corresponding 


item number on the Reader Service Postcard. 


Clip-On Goggles 

A new type of clip-on, called 
“Tuc-Over,” provides shatterproof 
lenses in an unbreakable frame of 
polyethylene. “Tuc-Overs” snap on 
or off prescription frames, and are 
held firmly in place by plastic clips 
which will not scratch either the 
frame or lenses. This lightweight 
equipment prevents breakage or pit- 
ting of prescription lenses and can 
be used with shatterproof green 
lenses, to cut out glare from sun or 
other light sources Over-eyes pro- 
tection is provided by the visor 
which extends back to the forehead 
to block out particles, dust, perspira- 
tion and glare. Made in two sizes to 
fit all prescription glasses frames, the 


Tuc-Overs” have shatterproof 


* 


Methacrylate lenses .080 inches 
thick, and optically correct. Lenses 
are available in light or medium 
green, and the frame in translucent 
white or green. 

Watchemoket Optical Co. 232 West Ex- 
change St., Providence 3, R. |. (Item 1) 


Quilted Undersuit 

Called Winter Seal, this quilted 
undersuit, consisting of a jacket and 
slack combination, has a total weight 
of 39 ounces. It is said to afford 
necessary warmth and freedom of 
movement ‘at sub-zero temperatures 
and fits shugly under light outer 
wear clothing. Recommended by the 
manufecturer for outdoor work, as 
well as refrigerator warehousemen, 
the suit is said to be non-fatiguing 
and non-restrictive. Accessory gar- 
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ments include full-length refriger- 
ator coat, vest, socks, mittens and 


hood made of the same material 
According to the manufacturer, 
these garments retain normal body 
warmth at temperatures ranging 
from 40° below to 60° above zero. 

Refrigiwear Clothing Co., 201 East 34th 
St., New York 16. (item 2) 


Device for Scaffolds 

A new device anchored overhead, 
and housed in a metal box contain- 
ing safety brake and reel of nylon or 
wire rope, automatically prevents 
fails in high places on scaffolds, plat- 
forms or stages. 

A line attached 
to the worker's 
harness can be 
freely withdrawn 
from the box up 
to a certain speed, 
allowing free 
movement, but is 
kept taut by an 
automatic spring 
rewind. At higher 
speeds, the line au- 
tomatically brakes 
to a stop. With 
150 feet of wire 
rope, it allows 
swing stage work 
on an average 15-story build- 


ing without rewinding, although a 
permanently mounted handle per- 
mits rewinding at any time. Hard- 
ware meets Government specifica- 
tions. 

The manufacturer states that the 
device has been tested by two inde- 
pendent laboratories with a 201- 
pound weight. 

The Wind-Kor Automatic Safety Device Co., 
3980 N. Elston Ave. Chicago 18. (Item 3) 


Welding Helmet and Hat 
A new, simple method for attach- 
ing a welding helmet to a safety cap 
is embodied in the “Two clips and 


neoprene strap” device recently in- 
troduced. Installation of the “Speedy 
Attachment” to helmets in the field 
is done with a screw driver or a 
coin. The welder can then instantly 
attach or detach the safety cap 
which is clipped into the helmet 
under the tension of the neoprene 
strap. No basic alteration of eithe: 
helmet or safety cap is necessary 
The “Speedy Attachment” is said to 
have long life and fits all popula: 
peak-type safety caps 

The Fibre-Metal Products Co., Chester, Pa 
(ltem 4) 


Slip-On Thimble 
The Newco thimbles are said to 
eliminate the flattening or pulling 
together of sling eyes under heavy 
loads. The device also minimizes 
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wear at the top of the eye 
Cast of manganese alloy, the 
thimble is said to have a minimum 
tensile strength of 110,000 psi with 
good abrasion resistance. It is rec- 
ommended to pre- 
vent abrasion 
when a choker 
sling is used by 
slipping one eye 
through another. 
Easy installation 
is an important 
design feature, 
enabling the op- 
erator to attach or 
remove the thim- 
ble in a matter of 
seconds. There are no lips to bend 
over or rivets to peen. The design 


holds it fast until the operator 


wishes to re-use it on a different 
sling. Thimbles can be used on any 
size from six inches up. Sizes avail- 
able: % inch, % inch, % inch, % 
inch, % inch, and 1 inch. 

Newman Manufacturing & Sales Co. P. O 
Box 5939, Kansas City 11, Mo. (Item 5) 


Plastic Lineman’s Tent 

A new, one-man tent of translu- 
cent plastic for telephone and utility 
line crews has just been announced 
This shelter was developed in co- 
operation with safety supervisors, 
and is recommended for aerial work, 
splicing, or as a manhole cover. It is 
lightweight, easy to handle, and 
offers protection while permitting 
full transmission of daylight for the 
work. 

Weighing only 13 
plastic tent is easily erected or taken 
down by one man. It is waterproof, 


pounds, the 


won't burn, and resistant to acids, 
oils and gasoline. All seams are 
electronically welded and _ strain 
points are reinforced. Brass grom- 
mets and rope loops are provided 
for tying down. Made of Bakelite 
Krene, the tents are easily cleaned 
by washing with soap and water 
They can be stored wet without dan- 
ger of rot or mildew. A larger size 
tent for two-man splicing crews and 


for covering extension ladders and 
“Baker” boards is also being manu- 
factured. 

Plastimayd Products Corp., 931 5S. E. Sixth 
Ave., Portland 14, Ore. (item 6) 


Welding Shield 

This portable welding unit now in- 
cludes a Spa-Fla safety welding 
shield, which the manufacturer 
states has been U. L. approved. The 
shield is lightweight, and made of 
fire resistant canvas and wire fabric, 
which permits it to be shaped around 
hard to reach welding areas. Spa- 
Fla on ring stands (set of 3) pro- 
vides ventilation on inside jobs, and 


is a good wind break for outside 
work, being suitable for rough floors 
and terrain. 

Frommelt Industries, P. O. Box 165, Du- 
buque, lowa. (Item 7) 


Eye Testing Chart 

The Good-Lite translucent eye- 
testing chart is said to enable un- 
trained personnel to administer an 
accurate eye test. 
The manufacturer 
specifically states 
that the testing 
device is not 
claimed to be cor- 
rective, but mere- 
ly points out 
hazardous or po- 
tentially hazard- 
ous sight deficien- 
cies, 

The unit con- 
sists of a washable 
translucent plastic testing chart, 
backed up by an 8-watt fluorescent 
bulb. The chart is housed in a metal 
case with a carrying handle 

Good-lite Manufacturing Co. 7638 W 
Madison S$t., Forest Park, ill. (item 8) 





Underwater Breathing Unit 

Called the Hydro-Pak, this self- 
contained breathing unit is intended 
for use in underwater inspection, 
salvage, maintenance or repair work 
Worn like the Scott Air-Pak, it is 
said to be simple to use, and does 
not require a great deal of training 
It features a full face mask which 


enables natural breathing through 
nose or mouth. A large safety glass 


window permits a wide, clear field 


of vision. 

Automatic air regulators located at 
both sides of the mask permit 
breathing in any position. Other 
features include an “Air Econo- 
miser” for conserving the com- 
pressed air supply while wearing the 
Hydro-Pak above water, a short, 
tough breathing hose that is out of 
the way where it can’t Snag or inter- 
fere with freedom of movement, full 
back plate, and an air reserve mech- 
anism and water rejection button. 

Scott Aviation Corp., 211P Erie St., Lan- 
caster, N. Y. (item 9) 


Plastic Carboy 

Increased safety and ease of han- 
dling are the features of this new 
stackable carboy. Both the light- 
weight solid wood jacket and poly- 
ethylene bottle have been approved 
by the ICC. 

Called the “Poly-Box Carboy,” it 
is designed to fit most acid-handling 
equipment, and is available with 
carboy bottles of 6% and 13 gallon 
capacities. The wood jacket has a 
liquid level slot for visibility during 
filling or while in use. 


The wood jacket has an opening in 
its base for stacking, and the base 
design permits handling by lift 
trucks. 

industrial Safety Supply Ce., Inc., Hartford, 


Conn. (item 10) 
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Fire Extinguisher 
Styled by Raymond Loewy Asso- 
this new industrial fire ex- 
tinguisher will expel ten pounds of 
dry chemical. Its light overall weight 
of 22 pounds, and simple operation, 
enable inexperienced personnel to 
use it against fires in flammable 
liquids, gases, che nicals and elec- 
trical equipment. Instead of hav- 
ing to pull a ring-pin, the user 
merely applies additional hand pres- 
sure to puncture the CO. pressure 
cartridge that activates the extin- 
guisher. Other design changes in- 
clude a new-style fill cap that the 
manufacturer considers more effec- 
tive in keeping moisture out of the 
extinguisher shell; a functional car- 


clates, 


rying handle that is said to be less 
vibration on _ vehicles; 
and a squeezable nozzle. The unit 
has the approval of the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters. 

Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, Wis. (Item 
11) 


subject to 


Safety Can 
This new line of flammable liquid 
containers carries UL and Factory 
Mutual approval for handling or 
similar 
liquids in factory, home, or other lo- 


cations 


storing oil, gasoline, or 


Featured in the new Eagle series 
safety cans of five sizes: 1 quart, 2 
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quart, 1 gallon, 2% gallons, and 5 
gallons. The three smallest sizes 
have one-hand trigger-grip handles, 
while the two largest safety cans 
have free-swing handles. Both types 
have a_ self-adjusting protective 
guard cap which prevents leakage 
if can is upset. All containers are 
of one-piece construction with no 
seams, as body and breast are 
welded together electrically under 
electronic control. The entire line 
is made from heavy 24-gauge terne 
steel, and finished in high-gloss red 
enamel. Bottoms are reinforced with 
heavy-gauge steel hoops. 

Eagle Manufacturing Co. Wellsburg, W. 
Va. (item 12) 


Key Driver 

This new Key Driver for driving 
die and sow block keys in forging 
hammers replaces the hazardous 
method of driving keys by using a 
battering ram suspended from an 
overhead crane on the building 
structure. According to the release, 
the battering ram method requires 
about 3% hours per change and a 
crew of six men. The Key Driver, 
which operates pneumatically using 
plant air, delivers an accurate blow 
with the controlled force of an 800 
pound steam hammer, if desired. It 
is a portable modified horizontal 
hammer and is usually handled by a 
fork-lift truck. Average key driving 


time, including carrying the key 
driver to and from the hammer, is 
cut to 20 minutes. Only two men 
are normally required. 

Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. (item 13) 


Crane Warning Device 

This electronic safety device 
warns crane operators of the prox- 
imity of high-lines from a distance 
of eight inches up to 400 feet, de- 
pending upon the voltage in the 
lines and the setting of the controls 
by the operator. It functions on AC 
or DC voltages, active telephone 
lines, street car lines, and some 
shallow buried, underground cables 
Special circuits allow the device to 
not depend upon actual current be- 
ing drawn through the lines to set 
off the alarm. Presence of voltage 


is all that is necessary to cause de- 
vice to function at a safe distance. 

The unit is housed in a heavy 
steel case which is dust-proof and 
weather resistant. It has welded 
corners and is copper, nickel and 
chrome plated to a high polish for 
durability. The Boom Detector Box 
is constructed of steel with welded 
corners, black crackle finished, and 
is also weather-proof. The standard 
unit comes equipped with enough 
cable for average 50-foot boom 
crane. Additional cable and cou- 
pling plugs are available. The manu- 
facturer states that the price of this 
equipment has been sufficiently re- 
duced so that the small crane opera- 
tor can justify the cost 

Electro-Alarm Safety Devices, 745 Pleasant, 
Fresno 5, Calif. (Item 14) 


Hard Surface Decal 

A new type of hard top, non- 
scratch decalcomania was recently 
introduced. Specifically designed for 
industrial applications, where rug- 
ged usage is indicated, these hard 
top decals can be applied to almost 
any painted smooth or 
crinkled. The decal pulls down into 
crevices or crinkly, rough finishes, 
becoming an integral part of the 
surface to which it is applied. Be- 
cause of resistance to abrasion and 
marring, it is also suitable for out- 
door usage. 

Palm, Fechteler & Co., 85 Maple S$1., Wee- 
hawken, N. J. (Item 15) 


Traffic Liner 


The new JAWCO Model 500 Traf- 
fic Liner is designed for a variety 
of jobs. With the applicator brush 
on the left side, the operator can 
mark diagonal parking lines. With 
the brush on the right side of the 
machine, it is ready to lay down 
straight lines for ordinary traffic or 
industrial markings. An attachment 
makes it suitable for marking ath- 
letic fields, clay tennis courts, etc., 


surface, 


with whitewash lines 
A five-gallon tank is placed be- 
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tween the handles of the liner to 
increase the flow of paint or white- 
wash, and an adjustable stop is 
placed on the flow-control lever to 
allow the right amount of liquid 
to flow into the applicator brush 
Made of heavy-duty steel, Model 
500 weighs 45 pounds. It is 43% 
inches high, 27 inches wide and 33 
inches long. A 6” x 6” x 124%” acces- 
sory box placed behind the front 
wheel between the handles can be 
used to store brushes, solvent, chalk 
lines, etc. 

The Weaver Machine Co, P. O. Box 1224, 
York, Pa. (item 16) 


Vibration Mountings 


Identified as Type SF, this fully 
enclosed spring-type vibration iso 
lating unit is of telescopic construc 
tion. The steel spring mounting 
with chrome vanadium springs, pe: 
mits greater deflections necessary 
for high isolation efficiency. Ac- 
cording to its manufacturer, the 
units offer increased carrying ca- 
pacity without increase in physical 
size, 

Semi-steel housings of telescopic 
construction result in a complete 


enclosure of all working parts. Oil, 
waste, cuttings, etc., cannot clog 
springs or working parts. Resilient 
guides contained within upper por- 
tion of housing are protected from 
fleor oil drippings, dirt, waste. Ad- 
ditional features include: combina- 
tion adjustment and leveling bolt for 
loading springs and leveling iso- 
lated equipment, lock nut for se- 
curing machine base, anchor-bolt 
slots, auxiliary anchor bolt holes for 
straddling beam web, safety bolts 
to prevent separation of upper and 
lower housings, positive all direc- 
tional snubbing and damping con- 
trols at each end. The manufacturer 
recommends the unit for punch 
presses, compressors, mills, engines, 
and similar rotating and reciprocat- 
ing machinery. 

Vibration Mountings, Inc, 76-19 Queens 
Bivd.,, Elmhurst 73, tL. 1, N. Y. (item 17) 


Slidefilm Projector 
This manufacturer announces that 
models PS43, PS63, and PS65F re- 
mote push-button control projectors 
may be used in conjunction with the 
new Webster Electric Ekotape Cin- 


audio tape recorder, Model 207. to 
provide automatic sound slidefilm 
presentations. 

This combination use permits the 
instructor or lecturer to make on- 
the-spot automatic sound slidefilm 
programs, or several foreign lan- 
guage narrations for the same film- 
strip. Tapes can be erased auto- 
matically, re-recorded or cut and 
spliced. Pressing a button on top 
of the recorder panel automatically 
applies a 1000 cycle signal on one 
half of the tape. On play back, a 
special amplifier converts the con- 
trol signal into electrical energy 
which indexes the Soundview pro- 
jectors automatically. 

The projectors can be 
independent push-button 
control of the 35mm strip film from 
anywhere in the room. They are 
available in 300 watts and 500 watts. 

Automatic Projection Corp.,, 29 West 35th 
St., New York 1. (Item 18) 

Tensile Testing of Chains 

This new testing procedure, using 
the versatile Dillon Traction Dyna- 
mometer, was developed at the 
Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, 
Ill. As shown in the illustration, the 
chain to be tested rests on a table 
constructed of tubing and steel plate. 


used for 


remote 


A hinged cover, attached to the 
nearer tube in the picture, closes 
over the test table as a safety fac- 
tor in case of chain breakage. The 


Dynamometer is positioned in series 
between the chain and a 20 ton 
hydraulic jack operated by a motor 
driven pump. Power is then ap- 
plied, and load in pounds is instantly 
registered on the dial, the r.5y pro- 
viding a fast production line check 
on all chains produced. The set-up 
may be compact as desired, being 
governed only by the length of the 
specimens to be tested. This pro- 
cedure may also be applied to other 
materials such as cables, ropes, rods, 
etc 

The Dynamometer shown in this 
test is of 0-15,000 pound capacity. 
Other models are available from 
0-500 or from 0-100,000 pounds. All 
are equipped with safety glass crys- 
tals, shackles and pins, and may be 
operated in any position. Approxi- 
mate dimensions are 11% inches by 
2% inches by 5% inches. Net weight 
is 84% pounds. 

W. C. Dillon & Co., Inc., 14620 Keswick 
St., Van Nuys, Calif. (item 19) 


Limit Switch 

A new heavy-duty machine limit 
switch designed for long life, mini- 
mum maintenance, and wiring ease, 
has just been announced. Features 
of the Type DM machine limit 
switch include increased wiring 
space, protection against excessive 
overtravel achieved without shear 
pins, complete separation of electri- 
cal and mechanical mechanisms, 
and nylon-to-steel wearing surfaces. 

The switch is conservatively rated 
at 10 amperes continuous capacity 
up to 600 volts AC, 550 volts DC. 
The switch is available with % o1 
% inch conduit connections. A va- 


riety of front and _ reverse-lever 


mounting arrangements can be made 
with six optional back cover plates 
Eight types of operating levers are 
available, including four lengths of 
straight levers, track-type, planer- 
type and shipper rod arms. 

Clark Controller Co., 1146 East 152nd St., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. (item 20) 


Non-Skid Floor Finish 


This new plastic floor finish, com- 
bines non-slip qualities with high 
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lustre and low maintenance. Called 
Super Glazoleum, the manufacturer 


recommends it for use on tile, lino- 
cork, terrazzo, magnesite and 
cement floors. It is said to resist 
scuffing, and offers no maintenance 
damp mopping removes 
surface dirt and keeps it shiny. The 
new non-slip product is a plastic 
resin emulsion, and is applied with 
an applicator furnished by the man- 


leum 


problem 


uracturer. 
Colonial Refining & Chemical Co., NBC 
Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. (item 21) 


Plastic Headshields 


Two new molded fiber glass plas- 
tic headshields for welding operators 
have just been announced. Made 
of fiber glass reinforced plastic, 
these shields offer the user light- 
weight comfort with complete head 
protection from the welding are and 
spatter. Fiber glass plastic is du- 
rable, heat and moisture resistant, 
and its smooth surface is easy to 
clean 

Type 971 has the lens holder 
molded into the shield to eliminate 
light leaks and to further reduce the 


weight. Type 973 is of the same 


general design and plastic construc- 
tion, except it has a lift front lens 
holder to permit the operator to 
chip and clean the weld with- 


Both shields 


view 
out raising the hood 
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are equipped with Federal Specifi- 
cation lenses 

Hobart Bros, Hobart Square, Trey, Ohio. 
(item 22) 


Vacuum Cleaner 

Redesigned and improved, the 
new Floormobile is a mobile suction 
unit for cleaning large floor areas 
It is said to be more compact, lower, 
and more rugged than earlier mod- 
els, and has an improved filter bag 
against 
fire hazards are now standard on 
the gasoline engine and include a 
fuel tank safety fill and vent cap, 
metal sediment bowl, spark arrestor 
and push-button engine shut-off. 

The Floormobile has a powerful 
suction nozzle, with a wide orifice, 


construction Safeguards 


mounted just above the floor sur- 
face. It will pick up dust, dirt and 
trash at the rate of 20,000 square 
feet an hour 

Handling Devices Co., Inc., 43 Pearl St., 
Brookline 46, Mass. (item 23) 


Black Light Testing Unit 


Called the Mineralight, this black 
light unit is designed for use in in- 


spection, procedures, in flaw de- 
tection, control, processing, for in- 
visible marking, coding, and other 
manufacturing operations, as well 
as for examination and inspection of 
agricultural products. The unit con- 
sists of a Model SL 3660 long wave 
Mineralight for AC operation, and 
a 6-volt adapter for use with a 
portable battery or other 6-volt 
source. The fact that over 3,000 
substances are activated by invis- 
ible ultra-violet black light so they 
glow or fluoresce in different shades 
and colors is the basis for this new 
method known as “fluorescent in- 
spection.” These substances may be 
“naturally” fluorescent, such as oils, 
mould, and other types of contami- 
nation, or they take the form of 
tracer pastes or powders, lacquers, 
invisible inks, water or oil-soluble 
additives, and other substances to be 


integrated with materials 
Many other objects and materials 


present 


which are only slightly or even non- 
fluorescent still exhibit marked dif- 
ferences under this irradiation. Long 
wave ultra-violet energy is said to 
be non-injurious, to eyes and skin, 
and products. 

Ultra-Violet Products Co., Inc, 145 Pasa- 
dena Ave., South Pasadena, Calif. (item 24) 


Work Platform 
Especially designed for overhead 
maintenance 
where the plat- 
form must be 
rolled over 
rough terrain, 
the Mobile Work 
Platform comes 
in one piece with 
no erection re- 
quired, no loose 
parts. It may be 
used at any de- 
sired height, and 
welded steel con- 
struction insures 
rigidity 
The 
mounted on a 
trailer suitable 
for rough terrain, 
and is equipped 
with leveling 
jacks. 
Atlas Industrial Corp., 849-—39th St., Brook- 
lyn 32, N. Y. (Item 25) 


unit is 


Floor Patching Material 


A new plastic material has been 
formulated for repairing floor cracks 
and preventing further surface de- 
terioration. Known as Jiffy Floor, 
it can be applied without interfering 
with production or traffic and is 
said to withstand heavy loads im- 
mediately. It is a fine 
ready-to-use plastic product that 
fills hairline cracks, shallow holes, 
spalled floors or expansion joints 
Jiffy Floor contains no asphalt, 
cement, sand or gravel, and the 
manufacturer states that it will not 
crack, crumble or curl and can be 
applied either indoors or outdoors 


granular, 


It is also said to be waterproof, dust- 
less, skid-proof and not affected by 
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temperature changes. Available in 
five to 55 gallon drums, it is ready 
for use and requires no mixing 

The Monroe Co., Inc.,, 10703 Quebec Ave., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. (item 26) 


Fork Lift Clamp 

A clamp designed to rotate drums 
or other containers for pouring, 
dumping or stacking operations has 
just been developed by this manu- 
facturer. The attachment picks up 
drums from either horizontal o: 
vertical position and provides full 
180 degree forward and reverse ro- 
tation for rapid upending of drums 

The rotating arms are hydrauli- 
cally actuated and controlled by lever 


located conveniently to operator's 
position. Controlled rotation enables 
operator to discharge contents of 
drums at any selected angle up to 
the maximum lifting range of the 
truck, The unit may be easily 
mounted or detached to convert 
truck for standard fork operation, 
and the attachment is capable of 
handling a full 55 gallon drum with 
maximum weight of 1,00C pounds 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Materials 
Handling Div., 11000 Roosevelt Rd., Philedel- 
phia, 15. (Item 27) 


Manual Snow Plow 

This new, inexpensive snow re- 
moval unit is said to be ideal fo: 
the small plant. The blade is 30 
inches wide by 12 inches deep, and 
is adjustable to any angle. The two 
wheel assembly is welded to the 
frame by 3/16 inch brackets. The 
% inch axle is fitted with rubber 
tires and precision bearings. The 
handle bar is made of 13/16 inch 
steel pipe, and is 11 inches across the 
top. Four springs adjust the blade 
to push snow at any angle, the 
springs being controlled by wing 
nuts. 

Leisure Industries, Dept. B51, 96-09 Metro- 
politan Ave., Forest Hills 75, N.Y. (Item 28) 


Adhesive Dressings 
The Flex Aid Knuckle Bands have 
an H-form which permits position 
ing in spots such as knuckles, fin- 


gertips and toes where single strip 
pads are difficult to apply. The 
dressings have smooth edges and 
are flesh-colored. A crinoline back- 
ing protects the adhesive mass and 
keeps it sanitary until ready for use 
Each bandage is individually sterile 
wrapped for hygienic protection 
Knuckle bands come in stock pack- 
ages of 100 and 50 component units 
of 14, 

Medical Fobrics Co., Inc, 10 Mill St., 
Paterson 1, N. J. (item 29) 


Welded Grating 

Known as Tri-Forged welded 
grating, this new product is of all- 
welded, one-piece construction with 
rectangular openings. Tri-Forged 
Welded Grating is constructed with 
double triangular cross bars per- 
manently welded to rectangular 
bearing bars to produce one-piece 
construction. Special design of 
double triangular cross bars was the 
outcome of research which proved 
this cross section to be an ideal geo- 
metrical shape for pressure welding 

The tops of these double triangu- 
lar cross bars form non-slip edges 
for greater traction and safety. For 
sure footing in extremely slippery 
areas, bearing bars can be supplied 
with serrated edges. The adequately 
sized standard openings between 
bearings across bars provide for the 
passage of a maximum amount of 


ene oe _ | / 
( 
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light and ventilation. Without acute 
angles, nuts, bolts and rivet heads, 
clogging with dirt or grease is min- 
imized. Panels are available in 
widths up to three feet. Lengths can 
be exactly as called for, up to lengths 
in which bearing bar material is 
available. 

Drave Corp., 1203 Dravo Bidg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. (item 30) 


Vacuum Cup Lift 
The new Vac-Lift provides a safe 
method for handling flat, non-porous 
material such as television tubes, 
sheet metal, plate glass, refrigerato: 
and range housings, stampings and 
castings, boxes, etc. It can be used 


for any operation where material is 
moved by hand or by sling or hook. 

By placing the vacuum cup on 
the work, a tight seal is created. 
Easy one-hand operation permits 
accurate spotting of the load. The 
operator releases the load with a 
fingertip control. This unit is made 
up of the Ingersoll-Rand Air-Bloc 
Hoist, the compact, easy-to-operate 
Pendent Throttle, and a specially 
designed vacuum cup. No special 
vacuum system is needed; the air 
that operates the hoist creates the 
vacuum. The load is also released 
by air. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York 4. (Item 31) 


Grinding Wheels 


The two rings embedded directly 
in the usable portion of the wheel 
illustrated are called Grind-Away 
safety rings. These rings are said 
to have greater tensile strength than 
steel, but at the same time will 
abrade away during the normal cut- 


ting of the wheel without any in- 
terference to the grinding action. 
This makes it possible to reinforce 
the wheel where the actual rein- 
forcement is needed. 

According to the manufacturer, 
tests of this new wheel show that 
cracked wheels have been run up to 
20 per cent above normal operating 
speed without the wheel exploding. 
This safety feature has been ex- 
tended at present only to straight 
wheels, and type 5, 6 and 11 cups 
for portable grinders. 

Colonial Abrasive Products Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa. (Item 32) 


News Items 

The Fibre-Metals Products Com- 
pany manufactures a full line of 
The Kotula Company of New York 
City to handle advertising and pub- 
lic relations, according to an an- 
nouncement by Charles 
President of Fibre-Metal 


Bowers, 
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The Fibre-Metal Products Com- 
pany manufacturers a full line of 
welding accessories and industrial 
safety equipment which is distrib- 
uted nationally through dealers and 
distributors, much of it under their 
trade marks. The company will mark 
its 50th anniversary during 1955. 


* 


James S. Hubbard and Charles J 
Martin are newly appointed sales 
managers of Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation’s district offices in Bos- 
ton and Buffalo, respectively. Both 
appointments were effective Janu- 
ary 2, as announced by Fred Tholen, 
sales manager of the J. B. Ford 
Division of Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp 

Mr. Hubbard, a native of Rich- 
mond, Va., has represented Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals for six years. Mr. 
Martin, a native of New York City, 
has represented Wyandotte in that 
area for over six years. Both Mr. 
Hubbard and Mr. Martin have thor- 
ough and practical field experience 
in the industries served by Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals’ cleaning, washing, 
germicidal, metal cleaning and ab- 
sorbent products 


* * 


Fred C. Hild has just announced 
that Mr. Joseph Roti has succeeded 
him as president of the Hild Floor 
Machine Company. Henry Metscher 
will continue as vice-president and 
there will be no additional changes 
in personnel. Mr. Hild will remain 
in the company’s Chicago headquar- 
ters until February 1. Following this 
date, he will reside in Florida. 


Gro-Cord Rubber Co., specialists 
in the manufacture of work and in- 
dustrial safety soling materials, has 
announced a new service to industry 
through its Industrial Division. The 
division will directly with 
safety engineers in the selection of 


work 


safety soles for their particular op- 
erations. The division will be headed 
by D. J. Wrigglesworth, who has 
had long experience with footwear 
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in industry. Mr. Wrigglesworth will 
provide a consulting service to 
safety engineers and manufacturers 
of safety shoes 


* * * 


E. W. Bullard, Jr., sales manager 
of the E. D. Bullard Company, San 
Francisco, announces appointment 
of D. R. Metzler as export manager. 
Metzler is a graduate of the School 
of Mineral Industry, Pennsylvania 


State University. 

Prior to joining the Bullard Com- 
pany, Metzler worked throughout 
Latin America as a safety equipment 
sales engineer, with headquarters in 
Caracas, Venezuela. He had pre- 
viously been employed in mining 
and petroleum geological work. He 
is a member of the American Society 
of Safety Engineers. 


A new branch, the third to be 
opened this year by the Boyer- 
Campbell Company, is located at 


36561 Plymouth Road (Livonia) 
Plymouth, Mich. This one was es- 
tablished primarily to serve North- 
west Detroit, Wayne, Northville, 
Plymouth, Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor and 
Chelsea with a complete line of in- 
dustrial and safety equipment. Man- 
ager of this new branch is Robert A. 
Foster, who has been with the com- 
pany for 14 years. 


* * * 


A new ultra-modern structure 
housing the basic and applied re- 
search laboratories of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company’s Paint and 
Brush Division was officially opened 
December 10. Prior to the opening 
of the laboratory at Springdale, 
Pittsburgh Plate’s basic and applied 
paint and plastics research opera- 
tions were located at Milwaukee 

The main research building and 
pilot plant is a three-story concrete 


structure with brick facing. The new 
building is designed to harmonize 
with the firm’s adjoining stream- 
lined paint and Selectron plastics 
producing plant which was built 
following World War II. The new 
facilities provide 68,000 square feet 
of floor space, and the laboratory is 
completely air conditioned, Dr, H. L. 
Gerhart is director of research, Dr. 
S. W. Gloyer is assistant director of 
research, and Dr. E. W. Moffett is 


technical manager. 


John B. Moore Corp. has an- 
nounced appointment of Stanley H 
Henry, of Ann Arbor, Mich., as 
technical service representative for 
lower Michigan territory. An- 
drew C. Kasnik, of Euclid, Ohio, 
was also appointed to handle sales 
in the Ohio territory. The company 
further plans to establish warehouse 
stocks at Cleveland to accommodate 
the requirements of its Ohio ac- 
counts. This will raise the com- 
pany’s warehouse points to six, and 
supplement those now established 
at Pittsburgh, Boston, Detroit, Kan- 
sas City and Los Angeles. The main 
office and plant of this manufacturer 
of solvents, industrial cleaners and 
related equipment is in Nutley, New 
Jersey. 


The Leschen Wire Rope Division 
of H. K. Porter Company, Inc., has 
announced two new locations. The 
new address of their Seattle ware- 
house and district sales office is 
2724 First Avenue South. The sec- 
ond move introduces this Divisicn to 
the Los Angeles area, where their 
new warehouse and sales office will 
be located at 6424 East Fleet Street 


Multi-Clean Products, Inc., St 
Paul, Minn., has announced expan- 
sion of manufacturing, cooling and 
storage facilities for floor finishes 
and floor cleaners. The move will 
increase the company’s liquids pro- 
duction by nearly 25 per cent in 
1955, according to N. H. McRae, 
president. 

Additions to the present chemical 
plant include installation of an in- 
dependent high pressure boiler and 
hot water system, increased bulk 
storage facilities, another steam 
jacketed stainless steel kettle for 
cooking wax, a 1,000 gallon agitator 
type tank for soap manufacturing, 
and a 1,000 gallon stainless steel 
agitator type tank for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic soaps 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


These trade publications will keep you up-to-the-minute on new 
developments in safety equipment and health products. All catalogs 
are free, and will be sent without obligation. Just circle publication 


number on the Reader Service Postcard. 


1. Plastic Eye Protectors: Better re- 
sistance of plastic eyewear to impact, 
chemicals, and sparks plus finer op- 
tical qualities are featured in this 
catalog. Retractable temples, lens 
shapes, colors and ease of lens 
changing are also noted. Line of 
plastic lens glasses, goggles and face 
shields illustrated. Watchemoket 
Optical Co. 


2. “Polyethylene Ware for Labora- 
tory Use”: A new 8-page brochure 
lists 50 different laboratory items 
made of polyethylene Some of the 
items shown are: narrow mouth 
bottles, beakers, funnels, tubing and 


sheeting, hydrometer jars, test tubes, 
centrifuge tubes, spigots, line valves, 
bottle carriers, etc. Scientific Glass 
Apparatus Co., Inc 


3. Emergency Lighting: Battery 
selection techniques are emphasized 
in this bulletin 210. The manual 
deals with storage batteries fo: 
stand-by power, emergency lighting 
and switchgear applications. A dis- 
cussion of changing equipment and 
simplified battery maintenance tech- 
niques also is included. The Electric 
Storage Battery Co 


4. Safety Gratings: Catalog No 
BC-1 describes and illustrates vari- 
ous types of gratings, platforms, 
ramps, ladders, flooring, catwalks, 
deck boards, etc. It also contains 
a complete line of truck and traile: 
safety equipment, including grille 
guards, gates, brackets, safety steps, 
etc. Bustin Firm-Grip Grating Corp 


5. “Homer Hercules Permanent 
Magnetic Pulleys”: Applications and 
features are described in the new 
illustrated 8-page bulletin PY-260 
These pulleys automatically remove 
tramp iron from sand, slag, ore, 
chemicals, coal, cement, gravel, 
foods, feeds, etc., and seperate fer- 
rous from non-ferrous materials 
Diagrams, performance data, speci- 


fications and a guide for selecting 
proper size included. The Homer 
Manufacturing Co., Inc 


6. Guard Your Eyesight: The Sili- 
cone Paper Company of America 
makes available a book that men 
interested in safety find invaluable: 
“Only One Pair to a Customer” 
the informative story of sight and 
eye safety. Silicone Paper Co. of 
America 


7. Fyre-Armor Garments for Fire 
Fighting: Catalog features alumin- 
ized fire rescue suits and heat pro- 
tective clothing for industry. Some 
of the items are: face shields with 
adjustable head rings for universal 
fit, full length bib-type aprons, full 
length aprons with half sleeves and 
shoulder protectors, leggings with 
attached spats, arm sleeves, vests, 


ete. Far-Ex Corp. 


8. Drum Opening Tool: A fully il- 
lustrated two-color, four-page bul- 
letin describes the latest design in 
the Merrill-O’Brien steel drum open- 
ing tool. This latest design employs 
a detachable blade and pivot, so de- 
signed that it simplifies resharpening 
or replacement if necessary. Com- 
plete with specifications and direc- 
tions for use. Merrill Brothers. 


9. How to Build Your Own Safety 
Guards: Bulletin illustrates and gives 
full details on how to build safety 
guards for gears, belts, flywheels 
and all moving parts of machines, 
as well as guards for individual 
punch press dies. Harrington & King 
Perforating Co. 


10. Stainless Steel Floor Grating: 
4-page, 2 folder describes 
stainless steel floor grating especial- 
ly useful in the chemical, oil and 
packing industries. Included in the 
bulletin are standard table of safe 
loads and general engineering data 
Kerrigan Iron Works, Inc 


color 


ll. “The ABC’s of Spray Equip- 
ment”: This 64-page booklet is writ- 
ten in non-technical language and is 
illustrated with drawings to give 
a clear picture of the overall spray 
painting subject. The booklet is said 
to be of great interest to spray op- 
erators, automobile and furniture 
finishers, maintenance painters, and 
commercial spray painters. The 
booklet has a question and answer 
format. Each basic item of equip- 
ment used in spray painting is given 
comprehensive editorial treatment 
covering every phase from operation 
to maintenance. The DeVilbiss Co 


12. Linemen’s Equipment: A com- 
plete line of linemen’s equipment 
is described and illustrated in this 
60-page, 2 color catalog. Some of 
the items shown are: electricians’ 
belts, bolt cutters, linemen’s boots, 
climbers, flares, gloves, knives, pliers, 


tool bags, etc. W. M. Bashlin Co. 


13. Respiratory Equipment: Fea- 
tured in this 26-page catalog are 
respirators for dusts, fumes, gases, 
vapors, mists, sprays and smoke; 
helmets and hoods for dusts, acids, 
splashing, grinding, sandblasting, 
welding and chipping; and gas masks 
for all industrial gases, vapors, 
smoke, etc. Pulmosan Safety Equip- 
ment Corp. 


14. Floor Treatments: 7-page illus- 
trated booklet gives answers to 
specific problems in caring for ce- 
ment, terrazo, asphalt, linoleum, rub- 
ber, vinyl or latex composition, wood 
and other special type floors. Tells 
how products should be used. Hill- 
yard Chemical Co. 


15. Safety Signs: Bulletin features 
signs to promote good plant house- 
keeping. Has sample sign to be de- 
tached and used along with infor- 
mation on similar permanent signs 
painted on steel. Stonehouse Signs, 
Inc 
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Bulletin 
strength, 
corrosion 


16. Aluminum Ladders: 
lists lightness of weight, 
and rust, rot, mildew and 
resistance of aluminum ladders 
Single ladders, extension ladders 
and step ladders shown. Specifica- 
tions of ladders given including anti- 
slip treads on all models. Patent 
Scaffolding Co., Inc 


17. Industrial Magnifiers: 24-page 
booklet gives detailed information 
concerning industrial magnifiers in- 
cluding technical information and 
instructions as to use. Many styles 
of magnifiers are pictured and de- 
scribed. Also contains data on micro- 
scopes and projectors. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co. 


18. Electric Hoists: 12-page bulletin 
Gescribes Speedway electric hoists 
cf 500 to 4,000 pound capacities. 
Fully illustrates and explains design 
features and gives details on sus- 
pension and conductor systems 
Clearance data and specifications 
included. Wright Hoist Division, 
American Chain and Cable Co. 


19. To Keep Wire Rope at Work: 
82-page handbook entitled: “Here's 
How to Keep Your Wire Rope 
Working,” is filled with practical 
tips on care and use of wire rope. 
Tells how wire rope is constructed, 
what types are suited to various 
jobs, how to install it. Covers such 
subjects as abrasion, lubrication, 
avoiding kinks, alignment of sheaves, 
winding on drums, bending fatigue, 
wire breaks and when to discard a 
wire rope. Wire Rope Division, 
American Chain and Cable Co. 


20. Neoprene Design Book: This 
illustrated bulletin discusses the 
properties of Neoprene, showing how 
they are utilized in products made 
from this chemical rubber, covers 
its toughness, hardness range, air 
retention, performance under load, 
at extreme temperatures, flame and 
chemical resistance. Rubber Chemi- 
cal Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc 


21. On-the-Job Feeding: Litera- 
ture describes equipment for inside 
or outdoor industrial feeding. Mobile 
canteens and cafeterias, food carriers 
and liquid dispensers illustrated 
Vacuum Can Co 


22. Floor Maintenance: Bulletin il- 
lustrates and gives practical applica- 
tions, details on floor machines and 
accessories and a wide range of floo 
cleaners, waxes, and other prepara- 
tions. Finnell System, Inc. 


“WEKI” sarery cap 


DESIGNED FoR GREATEST 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


VEKI's larger, roomier elastic-type mood is 
designed specifically for enclosing more hair 
then any conventional type cap . full pro 
tection Yor all hair all the time! Front of twill 
Back is made of mesh—can also be had in solid 
or flame-proof materials. Navy blue, and brown 
Adjusts to al! head sizes. Descriptive literature 
on request 
Manutacturers and distributors ef a complete tine of 
safety clothing and equipment 
Write Dept. NS-2 for information 
regarding your needs 


V. E. KENNEDY— 
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You Can’t Fall 
IT’S A LIFE SAVER 
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from falling. 
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Safety Specifications: High safety factor. 
not rust or corrode 
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* GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
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Want More Information? 
. . . the Reader Service postcard will get it for you FAST! 


Here's how it works— 


Printed below are two identical Reader Service post- 
cards—the bottom one for your use; the top one for 
later readers of this issue. The numbers listed on each 
card are keyed to products advertised and the new 
safety equipment and trade publications described on 


New Safety Equipment 

Products featured in this sec-, 

tion have been carefully re- 

viewed by Council engineers Please send me more information on the itemes circld below: FEB. 1955 
so as to bring you only what’s (Good until April 30, 1955) 
new and reliable in the safety NEW SAFETY EQUIPMENT SECTION: 

field. Only new safety and 2 ee). See >. 8 
health products, or news- gh: ' “ wie = ” ” 
worthy improvements in ex- TRADE PUBLICATIONS SECTION; 

isting equipment are eligible 

for listing. 


Trade Publications 
Here’s a wealth of helpful 
trade literature — catalogs, 
spec sheets, booklets, bro- 
chures — that will help you 
compare before -you buy. 
Whether you are in the mar- 
ket now, or think you may 
be at a later date, you'll want 
these valuable references in 
your safety equipment data 
file. 


Products Advertised 

As you read through this 

issue of the NEWS, you will 

find advertisements describ- Please send me more information on the items circled below: FEB. 1955 
ing equipment that may help (Reed until Agets 98, 80 
you solve some of your acci- NEW SAFETY EQUIPMENT SECTION: 


a 3 5 7 9 uu a 15 


making a “mental note,” make 
sure you get full information 
by circling the corresponding 
page number on the Reader 
Service postcard. The letters 
L, R, T and B locate the ads 
on the page—left, right, top 
and bottom. IfC—inside front 
cover; IBC—inside back cov- 
er; BC—back cover. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS SECTION: 


IMPORTANT—Be sure to fill 
in your name, organization 
and address in the space 
provided on this side of the 
pestcard. 
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Che advertising pages of the CNews 


. . . your guide to reliable suppliers 
of worthwhile safety equipment 


The advertising policy of the NEWS requires that all advertisement to make sure that product description is 
equipment and products meet established codes and accurate, and performance claims verified by reliable 
standards, have the approval of recognized testing agen- sources. !t should not be construed, however, that prod- 
cles, or have proven their value through actual use in ucts advertised are approved or endorsed by the Na- 
industry. Council engineers and technicians screen every tional Safety Council. 
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PERMIT No. 834 : Before you mail your 
CHICAGO, ILL. : Reader Service 
postcard... 
BUSINESS REPLY CARD — | 
Me Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed in the United States — | TAKE 
[ee Sd i 
— 
4e—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— — ANOTHER 
Reader Service Department pone : 
ee i 
NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS ‘=== | #§ LOOK 
425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE —_ | AT 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS —z | 
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@ the ADVERTISING 
ET SRSSS: SSeS Sa | pages 
FIRST CLASS ! @ the NEW SAFETY 
PERMIT Ne, 834 : EQUIPMENT section 
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Reader Service Department mm want to “knew meee Gee 
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425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE mrt ) ~~ on oo, reverse side 
CHICAGO 11, I ; 
LUNOIS —= mail it today. 
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Broad-Bearing® 
COMFORT-BRIDGE SPECTACLES 


| Above you see 
| the jumbo, 
| contoured 
| bridge pods 
| which “float” 
| the weight 
. on the nose 


* Now available 
with flexible 
polyethylene pads 


4 
i 
‘ 


No. 374 
cEsco 
Comfort-Bridge 
Spectacle 


e The secret ‘“weight-less’’ feel of CESCO 
Spectacle-Type Goggles with patented Com- 
fort-Bridge lies in the face-fitting design of the 
broad-bearing bridge pads. The combination 
of large bearing area and anatomically cor- 
rect contours rests the weight gently and 
evenly on the sides of the nose. 

Comf 


are worn 


ort-Bridge Spectacle-Type Goggles 
all day without discomfort ...or com- 
plaint. They're a big aid to safety because 
they close the dangerous gap between nose 
and goggle frame that results when using 


many conventional type bridge pads. 

Now furnished with regular rigid plastic or 
the new F-9P flexible polyethylene pads for 
even greater comfort and correct fit on those 
workers with unusual nasal contours. 

7 . * 

You can get Comfort-Bridge Spectacle -Type 
Goggles in a complete range of bridge and 
lens sizes, with or without side-shields, and 
with clear Super-Safety or Antiglare lenses. 
Call your CESCO distributor at once or write 
direct for further information. 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD COMPANY: 2306 Warren Boulevard, Chicago 172, Illinois 


OFFICES IN: Atlanta, Birminghom, Bostor 
ville, Little Rock, Los needs Lovisville, Mexico City D.F., Milwe 


Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Kr 
Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 


F sgrnmenine, 


Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dotlos, Detroit, East Orange 


hee, Montreal, 


Solt Lake City, Son Francisco, Spokone, St. Lovis, St. Poul, Toledo, Tulse, Wichito 


ESOS FOR SAFETY 





Be Wise—Economize— 





Standardize—Simplify Stock Problems 
—with the AO' R5000 Respirator* 


Here’s complete respiratory protection in one “package’’! If you have several 


respiratory hazards to control, the 4) R5000 will save you inventory problems 


and money. This ingenious twin cartridge respirator converts to many types of 


protection quickly merely by interchanging the filters and cartridges. Ask your 


nearest 4) Safety Products Representative. 








R50 For combination of all dusts, 


not significantly more toxic than lead. 


B.M.2156 


RSOA 


dust and mist 
against all dusts not significantly more 
toxic than lead, pneumoconiosis-produc 
ing mists, chromic acid mists. B.M. 2156 


includes B.M.2156A 


used with R50, convert to a 
respirator. Protect 


R51 For light organic vapors and 
gases of paint spraying, degreasing, dry 
cleaning. B.M.2304 





R52 For acid gases, and mists of 


plating operations, pickling tanks, etc. 


R53 For combined acid and organic 
gases like carbon tetrachloride and 


acetic acid 





R55 For those who are exposed to 


both organic vapors and all dusts not 


significantly more toxic than lead. 


B.M.2305 





R56 For fumes produced in weld- 
ing, burning, smelting and refining 
B.M.2163 





R54 For protection against low or 
nuisance concentrations of ammonia. 


R57 For dusts, mists, fumes, signi- 
ficantly more toxic than lead including 
radioactive particulate matter. 





“One Face Piece 
Takes 9 Filters 
and Cartridges 


ttm Reg. by Americon Optical Company 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS - 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





